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Preface 


This book is designed as an introductory text in philosophy of education 
for students and laymen with little or no background in philosophy. 
It is, therefore, concerned with those educational issues which the 
teacher faces in his daily work and which the layman who is interested 
in education reads about and discusses. Thus many highly technical 
issues which concern the specialist in educational philosophy cannot be 
treated directly. The footnote references and the bibliographies at the 
end of each chapter provide leads for the reader who wishes to delve 
into the intiTcacies of the more technical problems in the field. 

The issues discussed in this text seem to be the key ones on which 
the current conflict in education centers. Few will deny that American 
education has been the target of critics of all kinds during the past few 
decades. Too often, though, participants in the debate fail to recognize 
in the current issues many of die fundamental disagreements about 
education which have vexed educators of bygone days. For this reason 
the text tries to give a historical perspective to the current conflict in 
education. Also, some knowledge of past educational theory seems 
important since so many critics of modem educational theory and prac- 
tice demand a return to the traditional views. Thus Chapters III, IV and 
V will cover the important phases in the development of educational 
theory to the nineteenth century. Chapters VI and VII will present the 
highlights of the current conflict and some suggested resolutions. 

The author is indebted to his colleagues who have read the manu- 
script, especially to Professor Nordberg. To the many other readers who 
have submitted detailed criticisms of the manuscript, he is sincerely 
grateful. Special thanks are due his graduate assistants, Wallette Garcia 
and Rita Fagan, for their assistance in preparing the manuscript. 


A. M. D. 
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Philosophy and 
Education 


Philosophy of education is one of die oldest yet one of the newest 
disciplines. It is, one of the oldest since Plato~the philosopher par 
excellence of ancient times— devoted considerable attention to the nature, 
purposes, and content of education. It is one of the newest since philos- 
ophy of education began to emerge as a separate discipline only in the 
twentieth century. More specifically, Deweys might be considered the 
first systematic treatment of philosophy of education. Since his time it 
has become an object of considerable study. 

The current interest in educational philosophy has produced many 
approaches to the subject. Some widely used texts, for example, present 
the basic philosophical presuppositions, or assumptions, in the areas of 
metaphysics, epistemology, and axiology for each of the philosophical 
systems, such as realism, idealism, and pragmatism. This statement of 
philosophical beliefs is followed by a discourse on the implications of 
such. beliefs for the aims of education, its nature and content, as well 
as other areas of educational concern.^ 

Another approach centers the discussion on maj'or topics or problems 
in education, such as the pupil, aims, curriculum, evaluation, discipline, 
and the like. Each of these topics then is viewed from the varied philo- 
sophical perspectives.* 

Other texts propose a single point of view in philosophy of education. 
In these instances the author may present the philosophical bases of 
education and then concentrate on the educational implications of only 
one system of educational philosophy. Alternative points of wew may 

iW* ipproadi arej J. D. BotW, Four PhfletovJitei enJ TMr PneHet in Education 
and JUIlgion (Now York: Harper aad Eretbcn, J057); tod T. Brvnold, PftBorophiet of Education 
<A CttUuToX VerTpeetice (Now York: Ilonty Holt ud Co^ 1055). 

*S«« Jotm Dnibachcr. Uodora ThQo*opi\i*t of Education (Now York: kfcCraw.lIItl Book Co., 
1082). 
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be presented, followed by a critical evaluation in Uie light of the prin- 
ciples espoused by the author.* 

Some authors have classified the various approaches to educational 
thought as traditional versus modem, or progressive versus essentialist, 
or democratic versus authoritarian. * 


Each approach to the subject has its advantages and disadvantages. 
For example, to broach the subject by the study of such philosophical 
systems as pragmatism and realism might give the beginner some insight 
into a coherent system of thought and many of the educational principles 
and practices derived from it. However, many philosophical beliefs 
discussed in the systems are quite irrelevant to education, and the 
answers to some questions in education are not found in the general 
philosophical beliefs. 

Rather than use the systematic or another of the approadies men- 
tioned, the author has chosen to treat the issues of educational philos- 
ophy within the context of educational conservatism and liberalism. 
These categories are frequently used in such other fields as politics, 
economics, and social philosophy and are quite familiar to the reader. 
Nevertheless, the use of such terms involves certain semantic difficulties. 
For example, for some people “liberar indicates only these beliefs and 
practices accepted by people of this day and age. But this definition of 
liberal would include such pracHces as sun-worship and cannibalism 
along Nrith democracy and the welfare state, since there are people 
today who advocate such practices. On the other hand, to define “con- 
serva ive in terms of beliefs and practices which no longer exist serves 
conservaUves advocate many practices which still 
Ch^t^an bunal riles, corporal punishment, and the father’s 
nractS. practices of long standing; these 

eramoTi found today. In these 

raoM eSnr. conservative inight be described as opposing drastic and 
rapid change whereas the liberal favors such change 

as ss-mLSs nf liberal and conservative are used both 

““Orated ^vith dangerous or sub- 
humanitarian ac ^ ^rcumslances the liberal is regarded as the 

n siim of disUneti™ ; «> be called a conservative is, for some, 

ond^etl™ S' ai r '’"'r'? “ "^bbhness, stubbornness, 

and reaction. The author of tl.Is tert xvishes to malce no case for either 

iuaa«i mJ j. M.cmnua Co., jBie)i r. 

194J)l JlMfr Broodr, g«a5lw/V Bn»c» roWbhliif Ce>- 
IMl). ^ nOMcpfiy 9f Cdwvtlon (E*i*te*ood CM*. NJ.t PreaH^-HUl. 
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the liberal or the conservative cause; this is for the reader to decide. 

Anodier difficulty in classifying educational theorists as either lib- 
erals or conservatives is that their educational and political beliefs do 
not always coincide. Thus Robert Maynard Hutchins is educationally 
very conservative, politically very liberal; Russell Kirk, on the other 
hand, is both politically and educationally very conservative. Many 
suburban communities which are politically conservative support educa- 
tional liberalism; many politically liberal newspapers and journals are 
educationally quite conservative. Many European countries reflect this 
paradoxical situation; even though the political leaders of these countries 
espouse political and social liberalism, educational theory and practice 
, remain very conservative. In England, for example, the Labor party has 
not strongly supported liberal educational movements. 

In order to clarify the meaning of the terms conservative and 
liberal as they apply to educational theory and practice, the character- 
istics of each will be noted in Chapter II. These characteristics reflect 
the views of the participants in the current debate on educational issues. 
But since many of the parties in the conflict do not treat all the prob- 
lems of educational philosophy, one cannot imply that every liberal or 
conservative subscribes totally to each of the characteristics listed. For 
example, the conservative camp embraces both secularist and religious 
thinkers. In, most cases the secularist will not espouse those notions 
about man arid value which are primarily theological in origin, bufboth 
might agree on certain views of man’s nature and value which are not 
rooted in theology or a specific religious creed. Then, too, they nright 
agree on the primary purpose of the school but disagree on the ultimate 
purpose of all human activity. 

The same might be said for some views classified as liberal. To 
illustrate, the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century liberals emphasized 
individual freedom, whereas twentieth-century liberals view freedom 
within a social context. Yet both hold for freeing the individual from 
external authority. This initial clarification should be adequate for the 
present, since these differences and similarities will be noted throughout 
the succeeding chapters of the text. 

Some designation of the meaning of "philosophy of education” might 
be helpful at this point. A fundamental difficulty, however, is that the 
definition of these terms is itself a part of the controversy between the 
opponents in the debate which will be sketched in this book. In general, 
though, most philosopher concern themselves with questions of the 
n.ature of man and the universe, of the nature of knowing and tnith, 
and with discussions of good, beauty, and value. A notable exception to 
this general rule are the. philosophers discussed in Chapter IX and XI. 
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It is even more difficult to unearth a general definition of “education.” 
Lest the educational issues he prejudged, it mi^t be well to blanhel 
all views of education under the broad operational definition: Education 
is what goes on, or, as some say, what should go on, by way of planned 
activities and the like in the schools. Although such a definition is very 
flexible, it should be meaningful because most readers have spent at 
least twelve years in school. Thus, unless specified otherwise, our major 
concern in this text is vnih formal education or schooling. 

The use of the term philosophy of education assumes that there is 
(or might be) some relationship between the two fields of study. Just 
what this relationship is constitutes one of the controversies in educa- 
tional theory today. Some thinlcers are convinced that one can deduce a 
rather definite set or system of educational principles and practices from 
general philosophy. According to this view, a person will espouse a 
system of educational principles and practices reflecting certain basic 
philosophical beliefs. For example: A pragmatist will espouse a system of 
educational principles and practices which are directly derived from his 
general philosophy. Many of the thinkers discussed in Chapters V 
through VIII appear to hold this view. 

Diametrically opposed to this position is the view that general phi- 
losophy bears little or no relationship to the educaHonal enterprise. The 
advocates of this view admit that philosophy may be of service to edu- 
cation in clarifying the language used and in pointing out underlying 
assumptions of certain beliefs expressed in educational literature. Gen- 
eral philosophy, however, has no direct bearing on the choice of educa- 
tional principles or practices or on the acceptance or rejection of theories 
developed wlhin the field of education.* The views expressed in Chap- 

IX and XI reflect this position. 

Some\vhere between these two opposite poles fies another view of 
the relationship of general philosophy to education. Briefly, persons hold- 
ing this view believe that general philosophy sketches the broad outlines 
from which educational principles might be developed, but leaves to 
the educational experts the task of devising policies and practices suited 
to the limes. Thus the basic purposes of life and the nature of the 
educand will be derived from the field of general philosophy, but the 
tasks of deciding on the role of the school, of devising the specifics of 
the curriculum, of setting administrative policies, and of determining 
mearrs of c\'aluation and methods of teaching will be left to the educa- 
tional experts in the professional schools, the administrators, and the 


dbomkw ot •dneatloul MT^rctlRB, h h U nIM. m CTi. B. Pifp. "Tbi 

Si* i TVonr, vin (AptU. 120-S8j WMl n. B. wnhcyt*. n* n 
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teachers on the job. As long as such policies and practices do not involve 
an obvious contradiction of the basic purpose of education or the 
nature of. man as stated in the general philosophy, the professional edu- 
cator is free in’his choice of means. To illustrate; One*s general phi- 
losophy might indicate that man has a dual nature— mind and body. If 
professional educators were to devise a curriculum which provided ex- 
clusively for the physical development of the student, it would obviously 
contradict the basic belief about man*s dual nature. Such a curriculum, 
dien, must be rejected by the adherents of a dualistic philosophy whose 
stated purpose of the school is to educate" the whole man. On the other 
hand, a curriculum which proposed to develop both physical and mental 
aspects of the educand would be in harmony with a dualistic concept 
of the nature of man. This view of the relation of philosophy and educa- 
tion is held by educational theorists of many different persuasions. 

The very problem of the relation of philosophy to education is one 
which has interested many thinkers of the past. What we define as the 
conservative position in education finds its origins in Plato and his 
contemporaries. Plato, especially, proposed educational theory and prac- 
tices which were consistent with his views of the world and of knowledge 
and with his ethical and political doctrines. Broudy, a respected con- 
temporary conservative, calls his own system “classical realism,” since 
many of his views about the nature and destiny of man are rooted in 
the classical philosophy of Plato and his eminent disciple, Aristotle. 

It is this connection between the modem conservative and the 
classical thinker which will be traced in succeeding chapters. Thus after 
the distinguishing characteristics of conserve tisnj and liberalism have 
been listed in Chapter II, the philosophical views of Plato and his con- 
temporaries, of the Romans, and of the early Christians will be discussed 
in Chapter III. Chapter IV treats that highly influential epoch in educa- 
tion, the Renaissance, which in its revival of classical learning brought 
about the full development of the humanistic educational ideal. It should 
be noted, however, that during this long span of educational history 
some thinkers did propose certain doctrines which might be classified 
as liberal. Even Plato, who is considered the father of conscrv’atism, 
offered liberal proposals such as the right of every child, regardless of 
his social origin, to the benefits of fundamental education. In general, 
however, as Christopher Dawson and others point out, humanism rc-' 
mained the force uniting Western' civilization until the modem era.* 

The modem ch.Tllcngc to humanism is presented in Ch.apter V. TJic 

*C. Dawvon, CriKt of yVtrtfm T^oeotiot* (Nrw Yotki SSrrd sad Ward, 1001), Ch«. 

I. in, *eKi S<, Adift wd M. iXtjrr, Tho fifoo/otion to Cdoemfion (CUtagos Voir, of ChCrafo 
rtrm. 1020). CS. 11. 
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beginnings of liberalism, spanning the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, are treated both as a revolt against the intellectualism of the 
humanistic era and as a somewhat unsystematic attempt to create a new 
educational philosophy. It is not implied that there were no liberal 
thinkers before this time, hut their innovations had little effect on the 
mainstream of educational theory and practice. The new approach to 
education was subsequently given a foundation in philosophy and science 
by the thinkers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This phase in 
tile development of educational thought, covered in Chapter VI, reached 
its climax in the philosophy of Dewey and his followers in the first half 
of the twentieth century. 

But Dewey’s philosophy did not go unchallenged. Between the Uvo 
great wars, and especially after World War II, a large number of critics 
appeared. Chapter VII discusses the most important aspects of this 
contemporary neoconservative opposition to Deweyan liberalism. Many 
of the new conservatives mentioned in Chapter VII argue that American 
education under the influence of liberalism has been deficient; they main- 
tain that European schools do a much more thorough job of educating 
the young. Often they argue that our school system, or at least certain 
' features of it, should be modeled upon that of other countries which 
follow the conservative philosophy. Thus the educational system of one 
foreign country has been selected as an example of modem educational 
conservatism. France, England, or Italy might have been chosen to 
illustrate such a philosophy. But since the outlook in these countries is 
much closer to that of the humanists discussed in Chapter IV, it seemed 
more profitable to devote a chapter to the Soviet philosophy of educa- 
tion. Other reasons also might be cited for this choice: The Soviet Union 
tried the liberal philosophy of Dewey in the first decades after the Revo- 
lution and found it wanting; other European countries did not attempt 
any large-scale application of the liberal philosophy of education. Fur- 
thermore, friend and foe alike acknowledge the great strides made by 
the Soviet leaders in bringing their nation from a state of nearly com- 
plete Illiteracy to its present hi^ educational level. This feat is, indeed, 
an educational marvel. Also, many Americans ask what role education 
has played in enabling the Soviets to stay ahead (or at least abreast) of 
the United States in the "space age.” 

Chapter IX offers a glimpse of a new and as yet undeveloped form 
of liberalism which theoretically rejects many of the beliefs of both 
conservatives and Deweyan liberals. Though this group of thinkers pre- 
set no unified approach to educational problems, their critical views 
about man and his role in an industrial, mechanized society present an 
interesting challenge to educational theorists. 
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Chapters X and XI represent attempts to resolve the conflict between 
the liberals and the conservatives. The theorists discussed in Chapter X 
propose an organic synthesis of the opposing views; those described in 
Chapter XI suggest that many of the conflicts will disappear when they 
are recognized as solely linguistic or logical problems, representing no 
real problems at all. 

The final chapter is devoted to assisting the reader to make up his 
own mind on many of the issues discussed throughout the book. It also 
poses the question of whether there should be a philosophy of education 
for American schools. 
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chapter II 


Liberalism 

versus 

Conservatism 


In Chapter I the reader was apprised of some of the difficulties involved 
In the use of the terms liberal and conservative when applied to educa- 
tion. To remove some of the semantic problems, this chapter will give 
the connotation of these terms in relation to certain fundamental philo- 
sophical and educational questions which underlie much of tlie contro- 
versy in contemporary American education. Such questions as "What is 
man?” "How do we know the world about us?" "What is truth?” and 
"What is good?” have great significance for education. Also, educators 
seek answers to the following questions: "What is the purpose of the 
school?" “What should be taught?” "How should one teach?” "How 
should pupils be evaluated?” and "How are freedom and discipline to be 
harmonized?” Many other questions might be posed, such as "Who shall 
be educated?” "What constitutes academic freedom?” and "Who shall 
control education?” Obviously, all educational issues cannot be treated 
in an introductory text, but, some of these questions may be answered 
in terms of others of the basic questions listed. For example, the ques- 
tion of academic freedom might be resolved in the light of the discus- 
sions about freedom and discipline and the purpose of the school. 

The following classification of philosophical beliefs and of educa- 
tional principles and practices might generally characterize the con- 
servative and liberal wings in the educational conflict. It must be remem- 
bered that in some areas, such as curriculum, these are not black-white 
classifications but, rather, degrees of emphasis; in other areas, however, 
such as ihc nature of man, there is at times no middle ground. 


a 


IIBERALISM VERSUS CONSERVATISM 


WHAT IS MAN? 

The Conservative View 

One of the most persistent beliefs about mans nature coming from the 
two dominant traditional philosophies, Platonism and Aristotelianism, 
posits mans dual nature. Most traditional philosophers (and educators) 
believe that man is composed of body and soul, or mind. The mind is 
the knowing aspect of man’s nature; the body is the sensing and feeling 
aspect of his nature. The explanation of the interaction between body 
and mind varies somewhat among the philosophers, but all share a 
belief in the superiority of mind (spirit) over body (matter), both as 
to its nature and its governing function. The grasp of this belief is 
essential for understanding classical education as well as current educa- 
tional conservatism. This view asserts that only “academic” subjects are 
worthy of the name education; any activities involving the body— such 
as manual skills, crafts, and vocational preparation— are not education 
but training. Only the activities of mind designed to develop the rational 
part of the composed being are truly educative. 

Another belief about man refers to the spiritual nature of the soul, 
or mind. With few exceptions, philosophers holding this view believe 
that man’s soul is not only spiritual but also immortal. Plato and the 
Neo-Platonists, whose thinking dominated the early Christian Era, were 
very explicit about their belief in the eternal destiny of the soul. When 
later Christian thinkers adopted Aristotelianism there was no question 
about the acceptability of the doctrine of the spirituality and immortality 
of the soul. Therefore it is not difficult to perceive why the salvation of 
the immortal soul plays so significant a role in determining the goals 
and the curriculum of some forms of conservative education. 

If the salvation of one’s soul is the ultimate purpose of all activity 
in this life, it must be the ultimate goal of all educational activities as 
well. Religion is given a principal place in the curriculum; religious 
activities arc an integral component of school life. 'The history of educa- 
tion again reveals that this close relationship beUveen religion and 
education was severed only in recent years. That the content of the theo- 
logical beliefs of Christians of the Protestant Reformation and post- 
Reformation eras differed did not change radically the close cooperation 
between church and school. Even at the time of this wTiting, Bible read- 
ing is still a vital part of some public school programs in the United 
States and many European countries. 

Another belief espoused by some conscrv’ativcs is the fallen condi- 
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tion of man. Since Hebrew-Christian theology dominated the thinking of 
the Western world until very recently, the view that man is a very 
imperfect being played a major role in the schools' attitude toward pupil 
behavior. Obviously, under this thinking, the student can not be aliowed 
to do just as he pleases, since he will often choose evil rather than good. 
Consequently, very strict codes of behavior were established to guide 
the immature mind to right conduct and keep it from evil. Children are 
inclined to misbehave, and their native instincts and desires should con- 
stantly be held in check. If permitted to pursue their own wants they 
will follow the line of least resistance; if given too much freedom they 
will revolt against legitimate authority just as our first parents, Adam and 
Eve, revolted against God in the Garden of Eden. Ghildren and youth 
do not know what is best for them in school or out of school. Mature 
adults must make choices for them until children have disciplined the 
unruly passions and instincts of their lower nature-until reason Mntrols 
bodily desires. Seldom, until the influence of Rousseau was, felt m edu- 
cation. was it assumed that children are naturally good and that the 
school should satisfy their interests and desires. 

A final educationally important belief about human nature is 
founded on the dictum that human nature is ever>^vhere and at all 
times essentialUj the same. Granted, some races are black, others are white; 
some people are lazy, others are ambitious; some people are warn e, 
others are peace-loving; but such characteristics are only accidental, no 
essential, to human nature, and they might be due to factors of here ity, 
and environment. The one thing all human beings have in common is 
rationality, in varying degrees. Thus the main purposes of education 
should be the same throughout the world. And from this it follows t^ a 
the formal curriculum in schools should be essentially the same, allmving 
some small variations due to local needs and differences. This be le 
accounts for the emphasis placed upon developing the rational powers 
of man by \vriters as far removed from one another in time as ^ 

and Arthur Bcstor, St. Thomas and Mortimer Adler, Plato and Jo o 
Keats. Reason alone differentiates man from the animal kingdom; it i* 
the development of this reasoning power that gives education i 
rationale. 


The Liberal View 

It was noted just above that the conservative looks upon the child 
and adolescent as someone to be disciplined. Lurking behind this v 
is the belief that the educand. left on his ossm, svill not choose Nvhat 
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good simply because he is inclined by nature to choose what appeals to 
his lower impulses. It was Rousseau who first stated the View that the 
child or adolescent will choose the good simply because his nature 
inclines him toward good. 

Although many educational liberals do not hold Rousseau^s extreme 
position which amounts virtually to saying that the diild “can do no 
wrong,” they insist, with Herbert Spencer, that the child’s needs, inter- 
ests, and desires are not evil in themselves but, rather, are morally 
neutral and can be directed toward socially acceptable and useful ends. 
Thus all true education is based upon the needs, interests, and natural 
desires of the child. Any psychologically sound curriculum will be 
related to the life of the student. Even when the traditional subjects of 
the curriculum are listed in the school program, the purpose assigned to 
them and the approach to teaching them is quite different from that of 
the intellectualists. To illustrate this liberal approach: Foreign languages 
are offered as electives in secondary schools to satisfy the special inter- 
ests of some students; advanced sciences and mathematics are not 
offered as essential intellectual disciplines but as electives to serve the 
needs of the future engineer or research scientist. 

At any rate, underlying the new approach is the belief that the 
young child, the adolescent, or the advanced student will not have to be 
forced to study if he Is properly motivated. It remains the duty of educa- 
tion to provide for the fullest development of youth’s natural tendencies. 
Discipline problems will disappear only when educators devise pro- 
grams built upon the real needs and interests of the students at each 
level of their development. Discipline problems arise from what's wrong 
with the school program rather than from what’s wrong ^vitfa the student. 

Another belief of the liberal school lies in the rejech’on of the mind- 
body dichotomy which dictates, in the determination of educational 
activities, the divorce of training of the body from education of the mind. 
On the contrary, the pupil is viewed as an evolving organism constituted 
of the same elements as nature around him. As such, man is not every- 
where and at all times the same, but is in a state of continuous change 
and development. In this respect, man is not essentially different from 
other living, moving organisms, although he represents the highest stage 
in the evolutionary process. 

The mind-body dichotomy is, the liberal argues, responsible for the 
oncsidcncss of traditional education. According to the conscrv'ative, 
bodily activities arc considered intruders because they interfere with 
mental activities. Because bodily activities are rimved as having nothing 
to do with the mind, they constitute a distraction and an impediment to 
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true education. Consequently, the conservative teacher tries to suppress 
bodily activities as being sources of mischief leading the pupil away 
irom his true educational task, the development of the mind. For these 
reasons the traditional school puts a premium on silence (“Do not speak 
until spoken to”), rigid posture, and attentiveness. 

The rejection of this credo in the progressive school’s curriculum is 
quite apparent; Bodily activity becomes an integral part of educational 
activities. Physical and vocational education are not only introduced into 

fo an inferior status. Sports, social 
cWs"'’ homcmaking, shop work, auto me- 

rieurm. "’“rthy components of the cur- 

reBectcd in ^’'P'^ssing this rejection of mind-body dualism is 

rmirtl r lT r, concentrates on developing the mind of 

competence. “pment, physical well-being, and vocational 

plicif denLi ‘or 'nracf “f « *0 ex- 

Beginning with the Grc •'’® supernatural element in man. 
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Study of his home situation or even to reevaluate the school program, for 
it may be the cause of the misbehavior. In short, if the student is 
a discipline problem, correct the environment and the problem will 
vanish. Or, schools create discipline problems by a program failing to 
meet the needs of all the students. 


HOW DO WE KNOW? 

The Conservative View 

It is true that classical philosophies are more concerned with meta- 
physical questions of what is real than they are with how one comes to 
know reality (epistemological questions). This preference, however, 
does not imply that the older philosophies do not develop theories of 
knowledge which had some eflFect upon school practice. In fact, the con- 
struction of theories of learning, as quite distinct from philosophical 
theories of knowledge, is of quite recent origin. 

As one might anticipate, the classical approach to knowledge is 
based upon the belief in the rational nature of man, as described on 
p. 9. The conservative does not deny that man comes to know the 
world around him through experience. Animals also know something 
about their environment, but man’s knowing activities are above those 
of animals since man is rational in nature. In other words, man reaches 
his highest potential for knowing when he uses his rational rather than 
his sensory abilities. Even when the teacher begins with the sense experi- 
ences of the pupils as starting points, he hopes the student will leave this 
realm of sense experience and arrive at a knowledge of general prin- 
ciples through the use of reason. 

This belief that knowing is ideally centered in mans reasoning 
powers had two significant effects upon school practice. First, in order 
that students may exercise the intellectual or reasoning powers, facts 
are needed. For this reason the conservative school places great impor- 
tance upon the students’ mastery of a large assortment of factual mate- 
rials. Consequently, a relatively large amount of time is spent in memo- 
rizing the materials to be employed in the reasoning process. Only when 
the student has mastered the basic facts is he considered ready to Icam 
tlie higher principles of the subject under consideration. The second step 
in tlie kno%ving process is characterized by a high degree of abstraction. 
The student is expected to leave the world of sense experienw* and deal 
chiefly with ideas, in general found in the works of the greatest minds 
in the fields of literature, mathematics, history, and philosophy. Tlius 
the consorv'aUvc educator appeals to the highly verbal, the abstract, and 
that which Is quite remote from the world of concrete reality. 
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The Liberal View 


Whereas the conservative emphasizes the role of reason in knowing, the 
educational liberals place their trust in experience and science. The 
scientific advances of the past century have convinced many that man’s 
surest mode of knowing is based upon his experience and the highly 
refined forms of experience (experimentation) found in scientific activ- 
ities. ^e results of the empirical mode of knowing can provide all the 
owledge man needs for his existence. There is no need, it is argued, to 
search beyond the world of things; there is no need for the rational 
formulation of the ultimate prineiples of reality (metaphysical specu- 


Thus the liberal theory of knowing (learning) rejects the unique 
role of abstract reasoning and relies upon experience. The implica- 
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pp. 9f. it is man’s rational powers of knowing that distinguish him 
from lower forms of life in both Platonism and Aristotelianism. It is the 
truths of reason as well that are considered truly human for the educa- 
tional theorists of these two schools of philosophical thought. 

This conception of truth asserts that certain changeless principles 
constitute the core of what is worth knowing. The worthiness of these 
basic truths does not rest upon their usefulness but radier upon their 
own intrinsic value: They are, in short, worth knowing for their own 
sake. The conservative does not deny that the knowledge of such truths 
(the possession of wisdom) has practical value. On the contrary, he 
insists that the possession of such knowledge is necessary so that its 
possessor might become a wise statesman, lawyer, clergyman, or medical 
doctor. In fact, such knowledge is necessary for anyone to become truly 
human; such knowledge is worth having for its own sake, since it con- 
tributes to man’s intellectual perfection. In opposition to this rational 
knowledge, the conservative places practical Icnowledge (vocational 
learning) which is not acquired for perfection of the mind or intel- 
lect but for some other purpose, such as performing a certain job 
or task. 

For these reasons the conservative has always insisted that intel- 
lectual training is an essential prerequisite for anyone aspiring to the 
learned professions. One must perfect his mind or intellect first, acquire 
wisdom, and only then can one proceed to an intelligent study of the 
specialized materials of the professions. Herein lies the explanation for 
the high esteem the conservative has for the intellectual disciplines as 
opposed to vocational training. He believes the truths contained in these 
disciplines to be applicable to all geographical areas of the civilized 
world; such an education constitutes the only sound foundation for 
effective citizenship in a democracy, monarchy, or aristocracy, for it is 
the only type of education that leads man to true %visdom (the perfection 
of his mind). 

One mi^t ask whether the conservative maintains that all truths 
are absolute or changeless. A study of the history of education will show 
that such is not the case. Nevertheless, the traditional school concerns 
itself primarily with the transmission of those truths that are considered 
lasting; these constituted the very' core of knowledge which produced 
wisdom in the student. 


The Liberal View 

The educational liberal is just as concerned >vith truth as the con- 
servative, but his definition of truth differs basically from that of his 
opponent- 
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First, whereas the conservative emphasizes the permanent 
of the t^ths with which the school should concern itself, the 
emphasizes a dynamic conception of truth. He rests his case on the be- 
lief that students should not labor under the illusion that there are cer- 
tain facts, principles, laws, and theories that always were and always 
will be true. The student must be reminded that his daily search for 
loiowledge will lead him to tentative conclusions; he must question even 
those truths held most sacred by past generations; doubt and uncertainty 
\vill be the watchwords of all the conclusions he arrives at by his ex- 


periencing and reasoning. 

Second, according to its advocates, this relative view of truth is the 
only one in harmony with the actual stale of affairs in both the physical 
and social universe. Who can deny that the physical universe and the 
social order are not undergoing constant change? The physical and social 
sciences have demonstrated that the truths of one era become the myths 
of another. Furthermore, truth is relative not only because the world is 
in a state .of constant flux but also because of the unique viewpoint of 
the knower himself. 

Third, this new conception of truth places upon the school (and the 
individual) the responsibility of developing very different attitudes 
toward truth. W'hcreas the conservative sought to achieve "certainty,” the 
liberal espouses an attitude of uncertainty. His conclusions are only ten- 
tative solutions to problems, not absolute answers to questions. This some- 
what skeptical attitude must hold s^vay not only in regard to truths of a 
scientific nature hut also to the most cherished beliefs of religion, ethics, 
politics, .ind aesthetics. 


The cifccts of the new conception of truth for academic freedom, 
censorship, and indoctrination arc especially significant for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In the traditional school, children are taught 
and c.xpcctcd to master those truths considered eternal and immutable. 
Teachen do not question those truths, or do they veer from the accepted 
beliefs in what they leach. Often the beliefs of the teachers are closely 
scrutinized for possible deviation from the doctrines of those sponsoring 
the school. Such is the case not only In regard to theological Imowlcdgc 
l^also m politics. Some freedom to teacher and student is granted in 
certain phases of school activity, but in the essentials, unity of mind and 
purpmc Is the motto of all concerned with the educational endeavor. 

Ttic posmon of the liberal school advocates teacher freedom in pr<?' 
sen ng a points of vicsv on a specific topic, rejects censorship of matc- 
$ used In sdiools. and encourages students to find their ossm anssvcrs 
and sohilions to questions and problems in all areas of human concern- 
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WHAT IS GOOD? 

The Conservative View 

The conservatives beliefs about value are rooted in his concept of truth 
and the nature of the knowing process. Just as he believes that man can 
and should use his reason to arrive at certain immutable truths, he argues 
that man must use his reason to determine a set of permanent values by 
which he will guide his everyday life. Like their liberal opponents, con- 
servatives (Plato excepted) recognize that simply because someone 
knows what is right or wrong, beautiful or ugly, he will not necessarily 
always act accordingly. Nevertheless, knowing what is right is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to right action on the part of free man. And so the 
conservative’s major concern as an educator is to see that the student 
knows what is right or wrong, beautiful or ugly. Other agencies such as 
the family, the church, and the state are expected to assist the young to 
translate this knowledge and to live the good life. Certainly, the con- 
servative expects the pupils to behave while they are in school, and in 
reality classroom discipline is very rigorous. But knowledge of value is 
the prime objective in teaching values, and the school's rules and regula- 
tions are themselves means of impressing upon the student a knowledge 
of value. 

Again, at least as far as education is concerned, it makes little’ dif- 
ference whether the conservative school drew its beliefs from the Platonic 
or Aristotelian systems of thought, for both emphasize the primacy of 
the intellect (or reason) in the process of arriving at either a code of 
ethics or criteria for art. In the Platonic tradition, ethical and aesthetic 
values are somehow implanted in the mind of man, who has an immedi- 
ate grasp of their first principles. It is the duty of man to use his rational 
powers to distinguish good from evil and beauty from ugliness. The very 
universality of such ethical principles as honesty and justice points to 
their absolute nature and origin. In the Aristotelian tradition reason is 
designated as the means whereby man discovers the natural law to do 
good and avoid evil and to make aesthetic- judgments based on such 
rational principles as unity, clarity, and splendor. In the philosophies of 
both Plato and Aristotle reason plays the significant role in value judg- 
ments, and this element dominates the conservative wew of value. 

Often the conservative view of value has been interpreted to imply 
that there arc no relative values whatsoever. Though classical philos- 
ophers generally did not make this claim, the school itself often was 
responsible for treating all values as absolute. Whether the value is rela- 
tive or absolute it is handled by the school in such n manner that pupils 
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rannot help geWng the notion that all values are absolute and filial. 
Begulations governing dress, classroom deportment, and grading stan- 
dards in the traditional school often are treated as absolutes by teachers 
and pupils alike. . ^ 
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individual and the. satisfaction of individual needs are the ultimate 
criteria of values. Both the advocates of social and individualistic views, 
however, agree that all value Judgments must be put to the test of ex- 
perience, for experience rather than authority determine their accepta- 
bility. Thus the same process is employed for arriving at values as for 
arriving at knowledge. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL? 

Our concern here is with the specific purpose of the school rather than 
the very broad objectives of education. Clearly, education involves 
agencies and institutions other than the school; the family, community, 
mass media of communication, religious and charitable institutions. To 
what extent 'these agencies and institutions should be involved in the 
work of the school is in itself one facet of the conservative-liberal 
controversy. 


The Conservative View 

As mentioned on p. 9 conservative philosophers point to man's reason 
as the only essential characteristic differentiating him from animals. 
Furthermore, the truths of reason and the merits of intellectual con- 
templation are extolled above the work of the hands. The intellectual 
virtues are assigned the highest rank in the hierarchy of virtues. There- 
fore they see the aim of the school as an intellectual one; other agencies 
could teach children to pray, sew, cook, and till the soil. They believe 
also that the acquisition of knowledge in a rational and systematic 
manner could not be supplied in most instances in the family circle or 
in an apprenticeship, and a special institution was needed to fulfill this 
mission. Thus from ancient times the school was considered the proper 
agency for the development of the intellectual powers of its clientele 
through the systematic presentation of knowledge or subject matter. 

Any other aims were considered ancillary to this primary purpose. 
Thus when Plato recommended that all students receive adequate train- 
ing in physical culture, it was not because he considered the development 
of physical fitness the proper aim of the school. Rather, he believed that 
physical fitness was prerequisite for the school to perform its primary 
task: One could not develop a mind in a weak or sickly body. 

The aim of the conservative school, then, is simple and well defined. 
Teachers, administrators, and students know what they are about. TIico- 
rctically, only those possessing superior Intellectual ability arc admitted 
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to higher schools. Only those who demonstrate their ability as mea- 
^red by mastery of the subject matter are permitted to remain in school. 
Ehtism m e^cation is a necessary consequence of the aims of traditional 
education. The conservative of all eras, from the pre-Christian Era to the 
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Perhaps the best manner of approaching the objectives of the liberal 
school lies in an analysis of modem statements of these purposes. One 
expression of this view is the statement of the objectives of modem 
American education by the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators.® It should be noted that the objectives listed cover the 
entire range of development, not only intellectual development. As such, 
it is representative of the whole-child approach to establishing the 
school’s purposes. 

, The four general categories in the Commission’s list are concerned 
with the objectives of self-realization, human relationships, economic 
efficiency, and civic responsibility. Conspicuous by their absence are such 
goals as development of the mind or intellect and the acquisition of 
knowledge for its own sake. For other lists very similar to that of the 
Educational Policies Commission, see The Imperative Needs of Youth, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, and Organizing the 
Elementary School for Living and Learning, the official statement of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

Because of the similarity in course offerings in conservative and liberal 
schools, some observers might be led to believe that the differences be- 
tween the two are insignificant. Even when there is duplication of 
courses offered, however, the reasons for offering them are basically quite 
different. Curriculum is one of the key areas in which the liberal’s view 
differs radically from that of the conservative. 


The Conservative View 

One of the most salient features of the curriculum of the conservative 
school is its limited scope. Both elementary* and secondary education 
restrict the content of the curriculum in accordance Aviih the limited 
purpose of the school, namely the perfection of the intellect through 
specific subject matter. A perusal of educational history will sho%v some 
variation in the curricular offerings of the schools of the Creeks and 
Romans, the early Clmstians, and the men of the Middle Ages, Renais- 
sance, and the nineteenth century. But these offerings were limited pri- 
marily to those subjects and skills suited best to scr\'c the purpose of 
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intellectual development. The conservative lower schools of the present 
century offer training in the basic skills of reading, writing, spelling, and 
computation along with such subjects as history, geography, and music. 
The secondary school curriculum consists of the usual academic subjects 
tau^t in the classroom: languages, science, mathematics, history, TTius 
the term extracurricular is used to designate all school activities not 
directly related to the subject-matter classes. Athletics, social activities, 
dramatics, band, chorus, orchestra, and many similar activities are de- 
liberately labeled extracurricular, for these activities are not proper to 
the school’s purpose. They may take place in the school building simply 
because there is no other suitable edifice, not because they are part and 
parcel of schooling.” So central is this issue in defining a person s views 
one need not ask a teacher whether he is a conservative or a liberal to 
determine his_ position. Just ask him what criteria he uses to distinguish 
Wlea" extracurricular activities, and his position will 
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The Liberal View 

The liberal’s conception of the curriculum implies a complete rejection, 
not just a modification, of the entire conservative outlook. The first 
radical revision affects the scope of tlic curriculum; The liberal extends 
it to all activities which take place under the direction and control of the 
school. Some modem curriculum-makers even object to the term co- 
curricular as applied to nonacademic activities, since it might be inter- 
preted as refusing to accept them as integral elements of a curriculum. 

In extending the scope of the school curriculum to include all 
school-related activities both inside and outside the school, it is necessary 
to use other measures besides intellectual content to determine curricular 
patterns. One of the first criteria for selection of curricular offerings 
employed especially by early liberals, who revolted against the Kterary 
curriculum, was utility. They argued that unless a pupil could perceive 
the practical value of a subject he would just go through the motions of 
learning, and there would be no lasting effect. 

A second important criterion for determining curricular content is 
derived from patterns of student interest. Not all students are interested 
in academic subjects, nor can the interest of all students in such subjects 
be aroused sufficiently to make the study of them worthwhile. Therefore 
a very wide range of subjects and activities must be offered to satisfy 
student interests. The aim of satisfying these twin motivational forces, 
need and interest, is responsible for the great variety of academic and 
nonacademic offerings available in the modem secondary school and 
the great freedom of choice permitted the student. Hosts of course offer- 
ings, ranging from calculus to machine shop, from Shakespeare to social 
dancing and personal grooming, are found in the new curriculum. 

Curricula designed to meet the needs and satisfy the interests of 
students place no status rank on any course pattern. Liberal curriculum- 
makers are very clear on this point; One group of subjects, usually 
academic, should not be viewed as prestige subjects for bright students, 
with another group of subjects, usually nonacademic, viewed as being 
designed for students with low academic abilities. Rather, the student 
and his counselor select those subjects which the student needs to achieve 
his goals and in which he has genuine interest. 

One final characteristic of the liberal curriculum is worthy of note. 
Whereas the conservative curriculum was constructed around certain 
subjects designed to perfect the intellect, the liberal curriculum might 
be said to be close to life. "What happens in the school should not be 
removed from daily living but should be an integral part of it. The school 
is a community, a democratic community, where students live for at 
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least seven hours a day. Therefore, the curriculum should be an experi- 
ence in living, not solely a preparation for adult living. 


HOW SHOULD ONE TEACH? 

The Conservative View 

Although the traditional school employs a variety of teaching-learning 
methods, all of these methods could be characterized as teacher-centered. 
One of the most honored, and perhaps most frequently used, methods 
is the lecture. This method needs little explanation in a book of this 
type, since most students have experienced it at the secondary and 
college level. The teacher or lecturer presents the essential facts and 
understandings of the subject matter to be learned, and the student puts 
the same inaterials in his notebook. The typical companion of this 
method IS the basic textbook xvith questions to be answered at the end 
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principles and of generalizations to be derived from the subject. Fur- 
ther, it may test the student’s ability to apply his knowledge to other 
situations. 

The oral examination was used almost exclusively for the evalua- 
tion of achievement in the various disciplines until the mid-ninelccnlh 
century. The teacher or the visiting examiner asked the questions and the 
student attempted to answer them; the questioner then passed judgment 
on the answers. Later, when the written essay examination was used, the 
evaluator looked for the same evidences of mastery of the subject as had 
the oral examiner. When short-answer type examinations arc used, the 
prime objective of evaluation remains the same for the conservative: 
To what extent has the student mastered the subject? 


The Liberal View 

In the liberal school emphasis on development of the whole child calls 
for the evaluation of much more than the academic achievement of the 
student. A variety of techniques has been devised to measure personal 
and social development of the student and the group in which ho works. 
Anecdotal records, observational methods, rating scales, health invon- 
techniques, projective techniques, and case studies 
exteo fn V objectives of the new education. Tlie 

arall facts and principles is not 

nuoSTrowl 'u"r- to assess a 

men anT mellV ^»Mect matter achieve- 

according to the followtag-'’a) 

nhvsical devplnr.,>x« •. amount of change or growth m 

age of change. (2)'ThrfaciIit needed for living in an 
with the g,„%rin which he Ldfh"'’‘';r 

(3) The development of oroW, ^ fnmself, *at is, social adjustment, 
group situations m-solving ability both in individual and 

havior. (5) The evicipn ^ of democratic attitudes and be- 

It is evident “S" 

absolute norms or stand-irrlc T, j evaluation is relative. There are no 
The pupil is viewed t mastery of any given content, 

growth in these areas of HpV when he demonstrates 

fleet static and ahsolutfnnt which re- 

ing) or letter grades (A-D ^ \ grades (70-100 pass- 

covering the whole Garm 1 ^ t ^scontinued. Progress reports 

tive report cards. ' preferred to consUa- 
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uberausm versus conservatism 

HOW ARE FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 
TO BE HARMONIZED? 

the conservative. 

The Conservative View 

The conservative view of P«P« Eat “"tWs'chapte; 

cipline, authority, ^tu^of In ^ That mans 

the conservative view oE the fundamentally evil was generally 

nature has evil tendencies or Le present. For this 

accepted by educators of school is essential to assist the 

reason it is argued that strict "^““P , , person. If he is given the free- 

child or the youth to become ^ ‘SC>P jgacn little or nothing in 

dom to follow his natural me ’wholly unprepared and undisd- 

irf n, 5.aTi.?^paMd"-i ” wn ■■ «■" »' “'“p 

that authority are ■..^u^ority over the pupils during school 

place oE the parents have fu admits that pupils have certam 

hours. Theoretically. P“^“- 

basic rights as human being , school. Therefore neither par- 

are subordinated to the discip m school’s right to exact obedience 

ents nor pupils may ever „ts te scL right to enact what- 

to rules and regulations, no questions the school’s right to use 

ever rules it deems essential; no one obedience, 

whatever diseiplinary measure 

But the conservative L*orities. The school 

proffer outward signs of ob „j.„,andinB of, and a proper attitude 
should develop in “ '^„ents of God and man. In this respect 

toward, obedience to the commandmerns 

the school is assisting h^eafter. 

good citizens ® J^Hve view, one might say that it draws its 

To summarize *e conse authority that necessitates a 

rationale from a hierarchical mics and regulations; 

respect for. and obedience „ c,],cr for infractions of the 

'^eranildly.*" of reward for those who obey the rules. 
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The Liberal View 


At the outset, the liberal rejects the traditional notion of authority. The 
teacher is not an absolute authority removed from, or ranked above, 
the class but is an integral element or part of the group. The teacher’s 
relative maturity and experience give him certain prerogatives in the 
control of the class, but he has no authority ultimately derived from 
some supreme authority. In keeping with the spirit of democracy’, then, 
the liberal rejects the authoritarian attitudes and actions of the tradi- 
tional teacher in favor of freedom of movement and choice on the part 
of pupils. It is not silence or obedience that makes a class well disci- 
plined but the cooperative efforts of the teacher and students engaged 
in learning activities. 


Anolher aspect of discipline, according to some members of the 
liberal school, is derived from the social nature of man. Following the 
lean of social theorists who have influenced educational theory, they 
argue that the child is humanized by the social environment. Tiiese edu- 
thrm^vb P'’™' *° ‘he necessity of achieving order and discipline 

eraZt *" standards and group pressures. For 

they bel'o„TToTr®''a" by the group to which 

the^memhfrs f ^“'“P'"’«. ‘he teacher will enlist the efforts of all 
ro^and scL ift, ” establishing and enforcing norms of class- 
"rrporftrws mv r- ‘bat the norms 

than when he Imow m b® “ ^tP' “hir’e by them 

by an eatemal auAority. 
him from performing acts wWch'’ by the group will restrain 

males. Discipline tbpr» j- disfavor with his class- 

process 'bought, is a social 

of affairs in which one inH‘ M i K^oup, as contrasted with a state 
one individual exerts authority over his inferiors. 
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Chapter 111 


Classical 

Educational 

Theory 


/^niprvatives is the eminent thinker 
By far the peatest to Plato” has been the motto of many 

of ancient Greece, His inBuence was felt in the Roman 

conservatives ^ the monastic schools, the medieval 

schools, the earV ^ft’eRen^ssance and humanistic eras, 

universities, and the schools 0 thoroueheoing philosophical 

Twentieth-century ‘''f them advocate 

Flatonisls, but, unwittingly (or witbngly i. m y 

the broad outlines of P'f ® “^^^ervative even within the poUtical 
Plato can be considered Athens, but when 

climate of his m™ time Dei^r^y^^^ Athenian democracy was in the 
Plato reached the peak o^^ pennissive atmosphere in Athens had 

period of dechne. He felt ^^^ipline, and the demise of morality 

led to chaos, the weakening P other hand, with die 

among the citizeniy. He ^^“sparta, where eadi social class in 
well-ordered situation m a" ^ contributed to the harmonious 

the state recognized its of factional conflict. Thus 

functioning of the state, produci g democracy a failure. It was 

Plato considered the Athenian could never be equals in govem- 

a failure, he believed, to rule The only true government, 

meat, for only die few d „en, and only the aristoi 

then, was an Arshin Thus advanced education, in the true 
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among both his contemporaries and modem theorists, but these will be 
discussed in some detail in the succeeding pages of this chapter.* 

However, Plato did advocate some liberal notions such as equal 
educational opportunity for the children of all social classes. Regardless 
of their social origin, all should be given the chance to climb to the 
ranks of the rulers, provided tliey possessed the intellectual potential to 
achieve this status. Similarly, he believed that girls should be given the 
same educational opportunities as boys. 

In this chapter we shall seek PIato*s answers to the important philo- 
sophical and educational questions posed in Chapter II. The adaptations 
of Platonic theory by his pupil Aristotle, as well as by the Romans-and 
the early Christians, will also be considered. 


PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY 
What Is Man? 

" of education. Plato 

great educational theorisirhavrio^ne P^^'^^sophy just as all 

highest faculty of Ln reasoHrml'T*' philosophy, the 

tites and the emotions’are functions of mT “ f f'!'® “PP<=- 
(This view is classified nc 1 / lower element, the body, 

soul of man existed in the worid 

bliss pure contemplation. But bccauL 'hghest 

world of pure spirit the soul w-. * j contact with evil in the 

forming org^a"'; trB:i:n„td"'"f 

highest form of punishmenF »>nr r 1 1 . was considered the 

the soul formed an orcanic imir t **POri a spirit. Because 

"■eahnesses which it did not hasVin its'f 
, "1-en the soul was senarafed f" 

universal patterns of tnith beauty EmH contemplation of 

of these ideas, although in a sommvh.fr”’ “"f 'f retained all 

person has the changeless idlTdf T “f birth each 

proportion, and so on tot ml r ?'"'’ fror^o, honesty, 

“•e P. 35). One might eltaTc Ihir'"'’ '? “f absolute truTh 

has -Iferedsevotefh^Tnd remlsll “‘r''“"= *'’=■' “ -“.r who 

^■o everyday world of things anrbtorJrrrl„::™ 

'An ^ merely a fleeting, shado^vy 

Hon b found la IL r Y’ 5® Tlilo'f oducaUcnal . 

I9<7> ^, XI. Xli.^ Thtprv^E&l^ “> ‘wwlieth-century ^duen- 

»Ptilo Lfltc, 89 ir^ndon: Kegan, Trench, Tnibner. 
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copy of the true idea which the soul carries svithin itself from ^eaven.“ 
^"Ml ef t at loohs upon the soul and body as tsvo separable el - 
™nt?.tleas; before and after death, was -t ong« 

traceable to primitive cultures which use a in chieftain hero 

tauons to get the soul to return to the body of a ehmto n- he^o 

or beloved one. Also, it is seen in ^ P/^Chfe n 

strengthen the soul for the hardships of this world as well as 

"dJeationally significant aspect of Plato’s 
ever, lies in the actual educational practices 

stitute tlie important content “f/^^^^^ferior attributes to the 
attributed to the soul (m * things of the mind 

body (evil, change. .^Lbng to In’s lower na- 

are the concern of term education. Rather, they 

ture and should not be dignified by onpaks of training an 

should he called training, in the sense that one speaks of training 

animal.* , .-..piViIp of man in the rational 

Since Plato placed the '‘j®’®"''"® be characterized by 

soul, this soul can never be dead. ^bich^s the opposite of life.' 

life. 'The very idea of soul ‘ittl^Lal eleLnt will live 

The soul, then, must be immortal, y 

on to inhabit the bodies. ^nmnn^ipd of two elements— 

Closely allied to 'ntheTmaterial and irrational, with the 

one spiritual and rational, the estige,-is the Platonic notion of 

spiritual element in the position P 1 f jbose who possess the 
social classes. The highest " ‘X Clt clai of those with the 
highest degree of reasoning pow , chapter, Plato’s aristo- 

lowest degree. As noted in the mtrod^^_^^^_^ 

cratic preferences impelled h jeered fit to be rulers; those with 

highest intellectual abilities can b 

less ability should be the with the lowest mental ability 

limited intelligence as warriors; ^ a, workers or pro- 

are expected to use what little intelhgence ^Xdves. The upper class, 
viders for the two higher classes an possessing the 

the philosopher-kings, is ma^ up acquire a compre- 

superior intellectual powers w Onlv bv the possession of out- 

hensive knowledge of the knowledge required to attain 

standing intelligence can they acq ^vithout such power of 

that virtue and goodness necessary to rule, 

. ^ th.t Plato «nploy«l portlc Unpitge and mojt of theso 

*PUto ngpublle vil. 514. It is 
•Utements are not to be taken LteraUy. 

‘Plato Lews 1. 643f. 245. . 

■PUlo PtoJo lOJS. PUto nardmi 243. 
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reasoning they cannot grasp the immutable ideas of truth, goodness, and 
beauty which one possesses in the world of Ideas. The masses can be 
happy only when ruled by the intellectuals, since they do not have the 
intelligence necessary to run the affairs of state, and certainly they would 
mahe a jumble of things. To emphasize the great difference between the 
classes, Plato likened them to gold, silver, and bronze (or clay). Differ- 
ences in levels of intelligence also apply within each class: The guardian 
or military class, for example, has its higher and lower ranks. Those with 
great intellectual ability should be placed in positions of leadership; the 
rest of the soldiers must be habituated to following their leaders 
blindly.” 

But who is to select the vessels of gold? Those entrusted with the 
education of youth. Paradoxically, the future leaders are to be selected 
from all classes. But Plato did feel that the majority of the elite would 
come from the noble families, since they possess the means to bring out 
the intellectual qualities of their offspring. 

The selection of the elite from the masses was a very serious matter 
for Plato and would not be completed until the youth was twenty years 
old. Only when the young man has been selected will education for lead- 
W? envisaged no soft life for the philosopher- 

eoodi renounce worldly 

v" ° recreational activities of the lower classes, for 
thr cn f'u ° *0 contemplation and working for 

trod t^rh what he^con- 

cra«c t,“1 * l-® viewed at part of any demo- 

the commotTood W Sood above that of 

to thcToTe no™ ■ f jovial structure those dedicated 

o™ pl^atirim =‘'>“ve their 

view’trocW^S anXed"d£o^“t^fe7et Cbtin rT) Tt 

cational conservatives throughout the agj Lfe pltrtl. f ° ‘ 

cator believed that only the intellectually gifted sht dd ^ 'T “d' 

tdSru' “it “’to ^“tned the'Tdea' oT7ass 

niasscd„catio:rpt^,i of 

sde«.o„ of candidates for advanced study t -Sral 

miglu"r7nvere°d™af.r“‘' '’’o “vidual differences, the notion 
Suth is not the7t I, '^,7 ’tl"” "“‘“'o «>™tnon to all men. 

"0 in^-tca that all 
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™ wi,™ ..a .1. .V ™ XZi » 

soul.' Differences arc not essential, bu „„nnrtiinitv when he 

already noted, he advocated a radical cqua ity PP “silv^ son ” and 
pointed up that a “golden parent will sometimes h manpower 

Wee versa All the children of all the people f 

pool from which the rulers will be ® ^^al soul. The social class 

first and foremost a man because he a level of intelligence 

in which he is to be situated is tlieved Lt. although 

which the individual soul possesses. basically the same and the 

human nature is everywhere and a a elation, these differences 

inequality of men is a and educators) must work, 

are the harsh rcaliHes with which pty to which they are not 

Only the mentally inferior desire an equa ty 

entitled.” , . , „„,.;j„,otinn with educational 

Another important J^om of the human will. Plato 

implicaUons is concerned with _l essential to 

unequivocally asserted that mans \ that there is a causal 

all adult human behavior.'” Plato even gg ^eul. 

relationship between “^^Us physical characteristics, and 

The choice of P“^«"‘®S®^7retly by the soul during its prevto exist- 
early education were made tree y X j^e will came the accept- 

ence." With the recognition of the actions and the attend- 

ance of the beliefs of man's >'«ponsibihly 

ant reward or punishment for good and bad tehawo^^ 

are evident in the educational theory about the nature of man, 

To summarize Plato's fundamenla no^om abou^^^^^^ b,,;, 

the following points might be noted t ^ 

substances, matter and spirit ta . tendencies in man are 

substance is spiritual and immorta * ^ is a universal and 

usually associated with matter. { ) are found in men; these 

immutable human nature, importan , ^ intelligence. (5) Social 

diEerences are rooted in the d ere . . iji^ejice; the intellectual elite 
classes are determined by the levels o me ^ masses. (6) Man pos- 
are charged with the function o g , , j^i^ behavior. (7) Rea- 
sesses a free will and is wholly c-nse knowledge is wholly un- 

son alone gives true knowledge, and sense 

reliable." '. f-i,„pter II regarding the nature of 

Thus on every criterion hsted m Chapter 

Ubid. Ui. 415. 

*Ibid. 

•Plato Corgioa 483. — ^2. 

•TUto Hepubite x. 617; PUto Timaeut * 

"Plato Titneetu 42. 

»*Plato R^Wlc vl. 510f. 
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man, Plato’s educational theory can be classified as conscrvativc-or 
better, Plato’s theory might be viewed as the model for conservatives 
throughout the ages. 


How Do We Know? 

At least indirectly, Plato answered the important educational question 
“How do we know?" when he defined man’s nature. Although he granted 
that knowing begins with sense perception, he said that true knowledge 
could not be attained through the senses because they do not perceive 
the abstract, universal Ideas. Only the mind can perceive these Ideas, 
but the assistance of the senses is necessary' to enable the mind to 
recall the Ideas which it possesses at birth. Thus a person knows in the 
most perfect way only through the rational powers of the mind. Intel- 
lectual knowledge consists in knowing the essences of things that consti- 
tute true reality, not just the shadows of it. Using geometry as an exam- 
ple, one sees that the meaning of “circle" is known only when the Idea of 
circularity” has been grasped. One has perceived with the mind’s eye 
all of the relationships involved in the Idea. 

Iliis \new of knowing is most significant for an understanding of the 
cducadonal conservatives’ emphasis on the priority of intellectual activ- 
1?:, methods which involve reason- 

^ e place in the school; how-to-do-it courses and 

thev ", .u'" '' f S‘“<>ents are being educated when 

In contSn'”" 

this brief ^"nowledge is certainly much more complex than 

nvolved mfn ‘he intricacls of his 

o,r!rc nges b..f edncational theory and practice through- 

reasoning ra'tfip tU ^ knowing is primarily a matter of 

actuZabandn ‘^'“>0’ of knLledge was 

bcM his pupil Aristotle, Lt the 

influence in nhiln u- i ^ nvenue to true knowledge never lost its 


Whol Is Truth? 

trutl. is seems To be tt f t™ ^ ‘“Sht the truth. But just what 
the eternal question to which a great variety of 
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answers have been a Roman gov- 

Allhough it was never recorded, on • Christian’s answer. Such 
emor’s answer was quite different rom Rousseau, and Dewey 

philosophers ns Aristotle, Augustine, ® ’ Throughout this volume 
have given different answers to the que • 
we shall consider the various denmt.ons of truth. Here 

describe Plato's views on the ° needing sections, Plato looked 

As one might anticipate from P , . jj,j, senses. In fact he 
with suspicion upon the knowledge . q imagination with 

equated the products of sense perccp i ‘ {],e loiowledge 

opinion rather than truth. He di 8”" ’ jjien that generated 

produced by sense perception is c os .u._„s as myths, dreams, and 
by the imagination, where he f to the use of poetic 

poetry, all quite subjective. Plato i recognized that such 

language as a means of ® , Jrpretation of the true meaning 

language creates the possibility of misinterpr 

of the message. . jj,at of the imagination, since 

Sense knowledge is less f others, but, it must be re- 

it can be checked against -pal world are not the “real thin^ 

membered that the objects of the p ^ , ,, jj „ot to be considered 

according to Plato.,This type of the inherent weaknesses 

absolutely true-it, too, is previously used will clarify 

of all bodily functions. Perhaps the exa p P One may see 

Plato’s reason for considering ,] (jjgerent— some large, some 

(sense perception) many circles. ey none of them give t e 

small; some well drawn, otheis po circle exists only in the min 

true meaning of circularity. The pe perceived as a whole, not as 

It is an Idea, not an experienced tacb i 

isolated experiences of individual ci • ^ and/or mathe- 

Absolute and immutable truth • action of the intellect 

matical concepts, which are a resu . jg supersensible, or essen 
and reasoning power. This rahona alone produces truth in e 

tially above the activity of the sense , . p, , ■ 

strict sense of the word. _ .tnhlp is most important in a o s 

The belief that truth is generally dangerous-except 

philosophy. He insisted that J that abandonment of tradi- 

change frL the bad to the “‘’“^decay in society, and he even 

tional customs and mores accoun sports reflected a degenera 

believed that changes in the tu’“ feared that deviations from 

tion among those advocating e c change is desirable, an ere 

the rules might give the impression that B 
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fore he considered it the sacred duty of the state to protect its citizens 
against change. What is good and true never should be altered.** If 
censorship is necessary to preserve the truth unsullied, then use it. 

Educational conservatism throughout the ages has elevated tradition 
and frowned upon change. The truth is to be guarded as sacred and 
inviolate. Only those innovations are permitted which are somehow con- 
tained in the original truths. The influence of this notion of truth in 
conservative education is very evident in the curricular offerings of 
conservative schools. Those classics which represent the best products 
ol the human mind constitute the core of the curriculum. Subjects involv- 
ing direct experience (vocational subjects) and sense perception are not 
respectable ingredients in a true education. Mathematics, on the other 
Sedn- " n'", V “ ™P°rtant element of a 

its 1 T' vi a t" ‘heretical enter- 

pnse ^s If Ddnu ted to the family of respectable subjects. 

the tniih" In 1 *°"'° ‘^“tri'tulum is discussed in detail on pp. 41^4, 

toe to the "P- it to sly at to 

ia worthy to be designlto af “"tempIaHon 

leristics: (1) lUs rational'rlthl! ctoac- 

and absolute rather than changing aldtelTto'fsi'u “ ‘“"'“''‘I’'® 

tJ»mgs (with the “mind’s eve^^ L T (3) It consists m seeing 

isolated experiences fas Vi in unity rather than in 

of truth is coto enol 0 coh“ '' -^^'“on 

experience. «>h“ence. among the Ideas rather than sense 


What Is Good? 

Lihe all great educational theorists Plain .!» . j v 

thought to the question "What is good?” All of 7*°- 

mth an inquiry about the vood and ih i. ^ ' ^P'*™'ations begin 

did he disciss knowledge “*1 “ly to 

Plato considered the happiness of the in t -j i ' 

Ilegardless of what man does, he seeks haDnin’'“^“« 
ships so he can acquire something that will h 

However, Plato, being an astute sliidem v happiness.** 
nized the subjectivity of such a criterion of good 1!^" "7'“’''’’ 
od.er mans poison. The objective criterionl to whilh 

J^Uto Levi vH. 797f. * 
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Plato identified with God. Tl, us true happiness 

man frees himself from the passions and csircs ‘ 

ihB ..Mom ,111 cn.Mo him l« M « “•;°7 

... b. lib. Gbd, only 1. Wnj Ito “ “ ” “ ^ . 

Plato did temper this rather spartan view by “se g 

place in the search for true happiness for g 

passion such as those derived alone can bring 

mat is the essentia ingredient of ^ 

true happiness to man? It consisted, iinrmonv.'® But how does 

healthy soul-one that has internal or er an there is 

one know that he is virtuous . ^jj^ord within the person. And 

perfect harmony or a complete absenc virtues: 

man achieves this only when he has virtues, wisdom 

\visdom, fortitude, temperance, and jus ^ jn the 

has been granted the highest rank. for we see 

hierarchy of virtues has no small signi can ,jj and reasoning 

the close tie between the developing nlirations for the curriculum 
power and the acquisition of virtue. The imphcat.ons 

are obvious. , . . fortitude, temperance, and 

The reader may well agree that wis , , , j,ut jt was just 
justice seem to be desirable goals for “ choice of things 

affirmed that human beings are ve^ J-nnlness. Plato, again reoogniz- 
and of actions which might bring them P believed that there 

ing the great variety of human wis es an above personal, 

must be an appeal to a criterion w ic ntilitarian and subjective, 

individual human choice, for the la er i • „ jdec of good which 

Again Plato’s appeal was to the objec , gj. those who already 

can be interpreted only by the jg bluntly, it is the duty 

possess the four cardinal virtues. To s citizens in such a manner 

and responsibility of the state to e uca every one of them. Wise 

that true virtue svill be inculcated in eac people 

rulers will know what is right or wrong an when he main- 

are kept from evil. 'Thus Plato was en ’ ^g people, young and 

tained that censorship was necessary o p gjfomiances, and of the 
old, from the evils of bad literature, of stage p 

teachings of some men.” ' . „,„vide youth svith examples of the 

'The view that education shou P ^ characteristic of co - 

good and not expose them to error an 

.ry? hoLver, Plalo condy"'"™ 

*«Plato Theatetiit 176. gypuMic xiii. 5G0. x. 

"Plalo Phllelaut 28, 60ff., 619. In ipSueocc. 

Mt «d aitisU because they have been a 
“Plato Jlcpublfc iv. 443. 

«ibW. 441f. 

"Ibfd. IL 377; Plato Cergia* SOIU. 
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servative edvication throughout the ages. ConseiA'atives do not always 
agree upon what is good, but they have always insisted that such things 
as good literature, good music, and the like should be the educational 
fare, with those in authority determining what is good. If the authorities 
are of a certain religious persuasion, theological norms are applied to 
decide what is good for the educand and what is to be kept from him. 
Tlie Renaissance humanists used other criteria, such as literary style, but 
here, too, the authorities decided what was good for those being edu- 
cated. In other instances the political authorities were responsible for 
defining the good. 

Since conservative education has always stressed aesthetic values, 
Plato’s notion of beauty is pertinent. With all of the Greek art around 
him, one might expect that Plato proposed a rather highly developed 
theory of art. Strangely enough, he did not do so, even though he had 
more to say about it than other Greek philosophers.-* Perhaps the most 
generally accepted interpretation of Plato’s aesthetics is that he con- 
svdercd It a part of the theory of ethics. Thus something has to be good 
betore It be considered beautiful^uly that which is good can be 
beautiful. The converse-that which is beautiful is ipso facto good-is 

belief that art 

atpi * n portrays evil simply cannot be toler- 

Se el Iv Z 'he beeutiful is 

rX .tee-f '"‘™™ "■*"'* 'h» good, since the mind 

beS numlv mt o'^rT these criteria 

for reaching the good " ™hie'e 

moumatsX™Tbote‘'Te'^lor«ffo^^^^^^ 

awav from ttin ' ‘orrns of beauty. As one moves 

Poetry might be cLiderermOTeTeaXul th“" 
because it u mor^ »u ai. than a picture of a sunset 

tkc senses. Mathematics 

. , ijoerry tor the same reason. 


from IheXrld^’f'lhinXthlnX*™ 
e.on’:^: of heanty to art 

activity of man ruch as dialectic (thinldnnl nr no nn essential 

merely a handmaid nf og) or governing; rather, it is 

function hesTn .L lan^re 'T ils only 

the pleasure and recreation it affords the tired mind. 

A. c. 

It no tutorins. 
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F„ ,W, ™ 1. be ...WlW by •'!' 

not get out of liond. Art can never be pcrnnttecl to become 

dissemination of cvil.^’ . detect the 

If one senUinizes the history of 

Platonic view of art in much of rather than any inde- 

usually judged on the basis of its ^ exposed to art works that 

pendent and artistic criteria. Tlie s u immoral art, 

teach a'moral lesson and is not permi .(p The fine arts are to 

be it literature, drama, painting, scu p itre, moral goodness, 

serve as instruments for achieving a ra i^a , good and the 

In summarizing Plato’s views on ® person seeks those 

beautiful, several points are worth no '"S' individual’s choice of 

goods which will bring him happiness. ( . / 3 \ Absolute and 

good is subjective and therefore re ative " ^ Good— or God. 

immutable good is found only m t ® ® pf absolute good. (5) 

(4) Reason alone leads one to t e ' „ower (philosopher-kings) 

Those possessing the highest leve people. (6) Evil must 

shall determine what is good for ^ beautiful is an aspect of 

be suppressed by those in authority, t ; . in terms of good, for 

the good; it does not stand alone o 
ethical judgments are prior to the aest e ic. 

What Is the Purpose of the attainment of 

It has already been mentioned that (be ultimate purpose 

happiness, climaxed by final unity w ultimate purpose of education, 
of all human endeavors. Consequent y (o achieve this lofty 

taken in its broadest sense, consists o should lead youth to that 

goal. In the Laws, he averred that edu confirmed as truly 

principle which is pronounced right by „ p,ato realized, 

right hy the experience of the oldest an^d mosnu^^ s 

as did other educational theorists. operation of schools, regard- 

teachers little guidance in the day- o- y ^ (eacher who functions 

less of how informal the situation "'“y “ • ds a more concrete goal 

as a private tutor to the son of a nobleman 

for his instruction than happiness or a r g P ^gbools. The, first is the 

Plato set several specific goals for gbildrcn to identify those 

determination of the intellectua this *he schoo a so 

wth superior ability. While in the basic skills,®* a mou 

should give all children minimum trammb 

«Plafo P;»a<fdm* 273; Plato Htpubllc «• 377. 

»PUto Late* ii. 659. 

»‘ibl<£, vlU 809ff. 
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edge of the essentials of tradition and the character education necessary 
to be a good member of the state. Preparation for worthy membership 
in the community is a very important goal of elementary schooling. It 
includes all that the modern conservative means by patriotism, especially 
the maintenance of the status quo. As mentioned, the most important 
criterion used in the screening process is the ability to handle abstract 
materials. Thus, even tliough the curriculum is not purely academic the 
elementary school considers itself the proving grounds for future intel- 
lectuals. The educational diet, then, has to contain sufficient academic 


materials to enable teachers to unearth the latent talents of each pupil.'® 
Since the pupil who is forced to attend school will probably show little 
interest in educational activities, Plato did not favor compulsory educa- 
tion. In fact, he did not believe that too much pressure should be put on 
young children to study. Those youngsters who are naturally talented 
Avill be attracted to serious study. It is these who should be recom- 
mended for higher studies. 


The significant aspect of Plato’s goal for the elementary school, as 
far as conservative education is concerned, lies in the priority given to 
finding and developing the budding intellectuals. Secondly, the emphasis 
placed on transmission of the cultural heritage, mastery of basic skills, 
and patriotism is sipiificant since many twentieth-century conservatives 
set the same goals for their elementary schools “ 

its task, those who are in- 
trltaw channeled into either the military 

nromaL 'I>c crafts. The purposes of these 

'Z .t-rt r criented-they are vocational, 

discinlincs are re ” ac ieved outstanding success in the intellectual 
mentortL I '"s’’"' evocation. It is iu Plato’s state- 

istic fouLatL?rAh S" cnc finds the intellectual- 

gto the imp^^^^^^^ “f conservatives. He certainly 

the higher educational sequL™ arttwr"""”"™'’'''* preliininary in 
omy, are to be ^tiirliorl geometry, music, and astron- 

>l-oy develop the capacity 

the foundation foflhc'^cntire'tSo'n subjects seems to be 

that the most imnort^nf conservative education, namely, 

■uost .mportant purpose of education (especially beyond the 

"sS “ ru.(m. 

tw* vtJufn, P»wr»in by tb« Co.,«rn r... n . _ 

o B«!c Eduction and Chapter VIU of 

V. 7^7. Tn there p.«.e« 
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elementary level) is to train the mind or intellcetual P” 

has been called, variously, formal discipline 

ideal of a liberal cdueation (in the sense of rcei g 

in conncelion svilh the discussion on Plato’s notion 

mentioned that virtue should be ‘ edLation (whieh 

placed wisdom first in the hierarchy of virtu . ® c ,^,isdnm its pri- 

I. t.„„c .l.cn. -1. t‘” ■" ttr 

mary concern. A man must bo wise befo ‘ intellectual dis- 

or iust.=» and wisdom can be acquired f^j^ate goals of higher 

cipline. The other virtues arc not exclud ^ ^yiH be acquired 

education, but the assumption “> developed. The 

only to the extent to which one’s intcllectua p decisions; 

man who possesses great wisdom and know eg ■ vvrong can 

the one wL does not have an intellectual grasp o nght and g 
never make a just decision-and so on wit regarding the 

In summarixing the important pom f ‘iin-vine: (1) The lower 
specific purpose of the school, we 1'®^ themselves with the 

schools (elementary and primary) shou of the cultural 

discovery of the intellectually gifted, the r.jterfng of patriotism, 
heritage, the mastery of basic skills, the develUent of 

(2) Higher education’s primary ob^a i achieved when the 

the intellectual powers of the brines. 

educand has acquired wisdom, the forem 

What Should Be bas been made, the 

^Vhen the decision about the purposes rrp^inrts will best effect the 
educator must decide what curricular o b ^ his rccom- 

realization of these purposes. Again, Plato educational level. The 

mendations for the ideal subject-matter a joiowledge extant at 

reader must keep in mind, of course, ® . amounts available 

Plato’s time was very limited compared to tne 

to the twentieth-century educator. fa.-npd that all children and 

As we have already noted, Plato their intellectual 

youth are to be given ample opportunity o ^hat he felt that the 

capacity. In fact, he considered ,'”7 „„hi the student is ^venty 

period of elementary education should last u a 

. ^Whether Plato has been ^Serin*thcir”rf''«tional theory and practice 

misinterpretation, conservative educators ha 
°y the misinterpretation. 

*’Plato nepublic Iv. 441f. 
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edge of the essentials of tradition and the character education necessary 
to be a good member of the state. Preparation for worthy membership 
in the community is a very important goal of elementary schooling. It 
includes all that the modern conservative means by patriotism, especially 
the maintenance of the status quo. As mentioned, the most important 
criterion used in the screening process is the ability to handle abstract 
materials. Thus, even though the curriculum is not purely academic the 
elementary school considers itself the proving grounds for future intel- 
lectuals. The educational diet, then, has to contain sufficient academic 


materials to enable teachers to unearth the latent talents of each pupil.^® 
Since the pupil who is forced to attend school will probably show little 
interest in educational activities, Plato did not favor compulsory educa- 
tion. In fact, he did not believe that too much pressure should be put on 
young children to study. Those youngsters who are naturally talented 
\vi\\ be attracted to serious study. It is these who should be recom- 
mended for higher studies. 

The significant aspect of Plato’s goal for the elementary school, as 
far as conservative education is concerned, lies in the priority given to 
finding and developing the budding intellectuals, Secondly, the emphasis 
placed on transmission of the cultural heritage, mastery of basic skills, 
and patriotism is significant since many twentieth-century conservatives 
set the same goals for their elementary schools.** 

After the elementary school has finished its task, those who are in- 
tellectually unfit for higher studies are channeled into either the military 
training programs or apprenticeship in the crafts. The purposes of these 
programs obviously are not intellectually oriented-they are vocational. 

I he pupils who have achieved outstanding success in the intellectual 
^scpl.nes .re recommended for higher educatiori. It is in Plato’s state- 

Mc tn V fi"<Js the intellectual- 

cave the iratirr.* ■” ,1.°, is'’'’’ uf conservatives. He certainly 
tire hichcr ed imt™ 1 ” he recommended as preliminary in 

cmv are o hcT, d" , musrc, and astron- 

the fountoirLflhe“enHrc'’tSo™'“ 

that the most ^ u»tion in conservative education, namely, 

most important purpose of education (especially beyond the 

■’U'. did ™ joi m th«. 
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the sliLtc could never satisfy the unbridled 

result would be destruction of organic order for in- 

A final reason which one -f in ATcurrtuLm 
eluding physical education and the dan psychologists say, 

the emphasis he placed upon right’ thing in the right way 

conditioning. He wanted the young to ’ ^ , v „„rv definite rules; 
at the right time. Games and dances are time and in a 

certain bodily movements must be per ‘ traditional 

certain way; children are not. allowed to c a g j jo play 

rules or movements; the child must form nght habits 

t .1,„„P Oihiects in the curriculum 
One thing is certain, the purpose o activities which 

is not intrinsic, since Plato stated very exp i „ unworthy of the 

have physical strength as their only aim 

name education.”” plementary curriculum (at the 

When the young have complet f„_ninate their formal educa- 

age of twenty), the low-ability studen ^ additional training 

tion and join the ranks of laborers and whose intellectual powers 

they receive is through apprenticeships. camps 

ate sulficiently high to absorb military ra* u-wed to continue their 

and the like. Only the intellectual c ‘ ® another ten years of 

education. For this group Plato r®®'’"* should be admitted 

mental discipline to determine wne er curriculum of this inter- 

to the educational program for ^ ' tcj._ Arithmetic, plane and 

mediate stage is purely rational in c /quadrivium) are the only 

solid geometry, music theory, and included because they 

subjects taught. Obviously, these of Plato’s time did not 

can be used in business or politics. c P sense, nor could he use 
even have to know statistics in I o subjects were taken for the 

music theory or astronomy as a ru er. qqwers of the student and of 
sole purpose of developing rtf* Wne One will recognize this charac- 
■ training him in the methods of “ gndary schools throughout the 

teristic of the curricula of rent subjects are introduced from 

history of education. Even thoug * ® rational in nature and are de- 
time to time they are always abslrac ^^^^ent. 

signed to train the rational powers o intermediate or secon- 

As was the case at the elem^ aty most competent intel- 

dary level served as a testing peno rr^ose who weathered the rough 
lectuals from an already select their virtue were admitted 

seas of the quadrivium and also demo , . Plato said this perio 
to the five-year course But dialectic is usually 

should be devoted to the study o ' 
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years old. In this respect he was more democratic than most modem 
conservatives, who feel that generally this trial period should be ter- 
minated in the early teens (thirteen to fifteen years old). 

The elementary curriculum is divided into two major parts. The 
first is comprised of music, literature, and a subject similar to our modem 
civics. The second part is comprised of physical education and dance. In 
selecting the music, literary worlcs, and dances for youth, Plato admon- 
ished the educator to be guided by tradition. Only those titles should be 
used which exemplify, the virtues of wisdom, fortitude, temperance, and 
justice. The young mind should be protected against the modem and the 
vulgar in the fields of music, literature, and the dance. Any selections 
which do not uphold traditional standards of thought and behavior 
should be kept from the young. PJato felt that even literary masterpieces 
known for their fine style (Homer, for example) should be purged of 
unwholesome passages. 


^10 presence of civics in the elementary curriculum is apparently 
meant to give the student an understanding of the nature of true govern- 
ment and a recognition of his place within the social class structure. 
Patriotism, too, is inculcated in the student in this course of study as 
well ns in the literary works he studies. 

Tlius far, the cultivation of right belief is predominant in the ele- 
mentary curriculum. Plato did not recommend that provision be made for 
developing vocational competencies at this particular level.” Why, then, 
•n education (including danc- 

> gK the hrst and most obvious reason is that Plato believed that a 
superior mind could dwell only in a healthy body. Since he believed that 
hMiiHf 1^^ 11^ ^ organic unit, he would not conceive of a 

limiscd in an ngly, weakly body. This notion 
L,lnr,r“" r i" ‘heir masterpieces of 
most np.r depicted tlic gods as the most beautiful and 
St pcrlccl human specimens. 

catinc nlwsT' proferred by the Platonist fof.advo- 

••mce in V?, P''‘>S™n> "’ould inculcate the virtue of temper- 

wonld eive of the wcll-disciplined Greek athlete 

Mo<leralion nni^ ^ pattern for disciplining himself in all things, 
ntness proC ho the end rcldt of a good physical 

iwps. U \\onlii { Tm "'oold achieve most of the same p«r* 

manner. It woiiUl'n" ”1 P"P*b against vulgarity and coarseness of 
paiiiej Oic uu-‘m in ov^coming the clumsiness that occom* 

tkincv aclisitirt wV'!''-' ***^''® ®Sa>u, temperance is the goal of the 

iemperance so important? Without temperance 

ru»>» ^ gjjj 
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was employed extensively by Socrates and Plato, jjjg 

vanced levels of education. By the use of penetrahng q 
teacher can go beneath the surface of the things which sensesje^^ 
ceive and arrive at a purely intellectual unders dialectician 

behind the objects of sense. The good teaclmr mus things but 

who does not permit students to accept the appearan . 33 jjy 

makes them use the eyes of the soul to perceive their real 
this means the teacher is able to bring out the tru w 
of the student, taking him out of the realm ° mcolves admirably 
1 studies of the quadrivium mentioned above len e , forces 

to the dialectical method, since their abstract nature ulumate^y forces 

the student to leave the realm of practical application to life and 

his dialectical method. Nevertheless, it is Socratic 

methods of conservative educators, many of w P 

and Platonic origin for its respectabihty. Howeva^thje^^^^ 

important aspect of Platonic the Dialogues of Plato, 

temporary advocates of the method. Ip /®® 8 dialogues to project 

one notes that he was inviting the participan extricate them- 

themselves into certain imaginary about them-posing 

selves from these problematic situations by • „ j god pat answers 

all the ifs, ands, huts, pros, and cons. Easy, me 

are not acceptable. ,, methods of teaching 

Oddly enough. Plato devoted muc consider these 

Jirts, crafts, and vocational subjects, believed that good “train- 

subjects worthy of the name education. But ® , laborers to con- 

mg” in these areas is essential for the P™ “ subjects, the father 

tribute their very best to society.” In teac 11 g learner follow 

of the family or the master craftsman .jgj gte in the activity 

oertain steps: First, he should observe an P‘ imitate the move- 

under the direction of the expert. Secon , 1 „-acticc these skills and 

meats and skills of his teacher. Finally, he should practice 

movements until he has mastered the skill. .„ual skills, Plato was 

It is worth noting that even in „,e accepted mode of 

J^gainst change; the learner is expected v;nillty in procedures and 
doing things. Creativity in the sense o ong (mditionnl 

techniques is unacceptable. Tlic apprentice must a )ic e > 
methods of his masters. ^ ^Mlmd in Plato’s vunv and 

Perhaps more important than leaching 

»Tn 4 iB a<i.i,wfc vu. SIR. 534. ^ 

•'Jbtd. Iv. 425 ; vlL 5271 .; TUlo ThreUtuf I» 5 - 
“PUfo R^piiJific il. 370 f. 
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sidered a method of thinking, and it seems the students had ten years 
of that prior to their admission to the highest level of education. Per- 
haps Plato was recommending that this highest level of education be 
devoted to applying the methods of rational thought to the problems of 
living or politics. Thus Plato’s own works might be offered as an e.xample 
of the ideal curriculum for the future nilers. Or, one might say this 
period is devoted to the study of philosophy as a unitary discipline and 
as it was treated in the medieval university. Practically all knowledge 
came under the general heading of philosophy. At any rate, the course 
is designed to produce the wise,* temperate, courageous, and just ruler. 
One can be such only when he has an intellectual grasp of the immu- 
table and absolute Ideas. 


To summarize Plato s recommendations on the curriculum, the essen- 
tials are: (1) The elementary curriculum should contain such disci- 
plines as literature, music, and civics. Physical culture and dancing form 
integrated program. Vocational education is not 
mnfU ^ f 1 curriculum of the intermediate level is exclusively 
thp miff Arithmetic, plane and solid geometry, and 

herr!r?u •'‘"d astronomy constitute 

nris« hJ ‘ *"''*^*- Philosophy (dialectic) com- 

tant sntiaZ;' educational level The most impor- 

opher king ‘^'^eipline which prepares the philos- 


How Should One Teach? 

edncitiun. ^lereTr*” om*!! characteristic of conservative 

Quintilian tlie TfitSn i- io this general rule found in 

modem conservatives! CoTOcmrat' 

tional methods m i ^^lon upon the improvement of instruc- 

t'ducation. ' «oHceable in the liberal philosophies of 

senlati'on of suggestions about the mode of pre- 

rccitalion method commnni matter. Apparently he' accepted the 

in the pupil memorizes n T V* elementary schools where- 

and dramatizes it for the approved list and then recites 

-Citation has alwayrh:::r:l^^^^^ on memorization and 

that which is worth k . ^t^terislic of conservative education, since 

modem form it is called^t^*'^ ** worth committing to memory. In its 

Another tcachiniT n ® "t^miorize, recite, and test sequence. 

.ru,. r™. (m-crently called question-answer method) 

ruio Phiwdru* 22a PI . , 

Puts Late* vU. 809. 
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examinations and only a very Practolty al” of tto 

lation is ever permitted to f^Tmedianical de- 

weeding-out process is accomplished nc„ime that present- 

vices or huge testing bureaus. Ancient Greece have much 

day European testing processes and th involved in their proce- 

in common and that standardized tests are not mvoiveU 

^'“'"what, then, were Plato’s views on 

means must be developed to select t e ^ elementary schooling, 

whole body of citizens who are given the " ^sio. civics. 

Therefore this must be done in the *at the Erst 

physical education, and dance. Since a o .gachers and examiners 
requisite for leadership is intelligenite an insig abstract con- 

must determine whether the pupil has a ^ jj£ quickness, acute- 

tent of these subjects.^’ In these passages selecting the better stu- 

ness. energy, and vigor of t jj,e mathematical studies 

dent. Such qualities of mind will essential for the study 

of the intermediate level. They will be strive for knowledge of 

of philosophy in which the student mus unreliable knowledge 

true being (in the abstract), leaving behind the 

of the senses.’* , . i^tpilectual acumen of pupils. 

In addition to an evaluation ® ® which self-control has been 

teachers must determine the extent leaders who were intel- 

mastered (tests of character). Plato di n Teachers will he able 

lectual giants but lacked the traits o I a g students by observing 

to detect the degree of self-contro T j-nce More mature students 
their performance in ,, /jgai and imaginary) to ty their 

should be put through all kin^ of I ( approach (which rnig 

courage, sense of justice, and temperan ■ integral part of t e 

be classed as a most liberal practice ® ’j, places the student (par- 

method developed by Plato in the m he can test his svisdom, as 

ticipant in the dialogue) in 

well as his temperance, courage, an i“ , testing a student s know • 

Thus one can envisage Plato’s ideal ^.hieh could compel 

edge of the principles of justice by goursc of action. 

tbc student to commit himself to a wr , principles 

then, could determine the students when similar situa m 

and also predict how the young person ^ pencil tests tr>' to occom 

actually arose. In fact, some modem pap cksrmUrt 

.. <■ ns- TUta aoeij 

•'St* PUto Latet »1I. OMr.S TUxo 

.r-Rlf 

•n*lo v!. 490. 510. 

•TUto Lnet I. 648. vill. 8i9f. 
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that of other Greek educators was the relationship of pupil and teacher. 
The Greek term eros, used to describe this relationship, implies that 
learning will take place more easily when the learner and the teacher 
have a great love for one another. Thus, the young boy is willing to listen 
to the master and try to emulate him because he loves him. On the other 
hand, a teacher can not expect to be successful with his schoolboys if 
he does not have deep affection for them.*® In some respects this em* 
phasis on the reciprocal love which must exist between teacher and pupil 
might be considered the substitute for parental and filial love. The son 
who hates his father will not imitate him nor will he heed his father’s ad- 
monitions. And the father who does not love his son Lvill have little 


success iri the education of his offspring. The same relationship of love is 
to b^aintained between the female teacher and the girls entrusted to 
her. The true teacher will be saddened when her pupils have completed 
their education and leave for marriage or other tasks outside the school. 

V one can say that Plato accepted the methods of 

teaching the elementary and vocational subjects which were in vogue at 
- j ^ conriibution to educational methodology lies in the 

ion 0 IS ogic (dialectic) to teaching the intellectual disciplines. 


How Should Pupils Be Evaluated? 

in Plato’s modem education were unkmown 

was no evaluation of 

Plato’s ideal pctnraf ’i examinations are much more essential in 
•ive^patt ™ 'J-™ ‘•■'y i" the modem conserva- 

elementaiy school was lo"so'’’ obligations of the 

leclual abilitvl for hiTty,’ ■ students (according to their intel- 

the student reached higher educational level. Until 

constantly according to^several evaluated 

in Plato’s time one assume that evaluation was important 

used in some Euronei*^ compre it with some of the testing practices 
schools, rigorous mid-twentieth century. In European 

means of oral and essav elementary level chiefly by 

in the United States ic T * extensive use of standardized tests, as 
and examiners select <^ommon). On the basis of these tests, teachers 
the secondary school academically or intellectually fit for 

level the same rigorol ^ ^Sain, at the secondary 

screening is accomplished by oral and written 

••n. !. Mirrou X M/ 

.na W.rt. 1936,. <““•) (n™ Vo*i Sb«a 
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Tliere is, however, a positive aspect of Plato s theory 
Since he believed that childhood was the s eep o c £ 

not attempt to give the elementary school f « “l^Xrs sho!^^^ 
acquisition of right beliefs and proper attitudes, a e , 
try to make educational activities sulBciently enjoya e ^ 

will follow certain behavior patterns and ” Jed on 

titudes simply because he found them pleasant. and pupil 

p. 46, the reciprocal love which should exist c 

Will motivate the young to obey them S 

him. Future leaders especially need oppor 
since they will be in positions of giving commands rather man 

bidding of others. 


ISOCRATES 

As mentioned, Plato's educational recommendations 
lectual elite were not given a full-scale tnal m the Gree 

times. Perhaps this was because under the influence of Soc- 

contemporaries, however, who also had com devising a school 

rates (Plato's teacher), was much “i^^^Ltef, actually 

program for forming an intellectual eh . f „ore than four 

conducted a school in which he applied his theories 
decades. -de to the conservative 

The significant contribution whic that the best kind of 

tradition in Western education was his insis j^aintained that after 

education for an intellectual was a literary on - should de- 

a student had completed the usual , of grammar and litera- 

vote the years of the secondary level to t e study of rhetoric with 

ture. Higher eduejation should concen^a e ^ speaking and writing, 
the express purpose of acquiring per ec y the models of 

To achieve this goal, Isocrates presenle time. Also, he felt 

oratorical perfection found in the ^ ^ which every educated 

that the classics contained the cultura e minds were the 

person should possess and that these wor ' since they held 

most suitable vehicles for fostering a ccr ai 

within them life's fundamental valura, program on 

Isocrates' educational theo^ whic c eloquence was 

the study of grammar, the classics, an ■' lilian, but, most especially, 
accepted by Roman educators such as V 
by the scholars of the Renaissance. 


‘•IWd. vU, 819. 
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plish the very same feat. For example, certain state board examinations 
for licensing registered nurses arc composed of situational items which 
presumably test the student’s knowledge of medicine as well as her be- 
havior patterns under typical and extraordinary conditions. 

In conclusion it can be noted that evaluation plays a very important 
role in Plato’s educational theory. The purposes of evaluation are to (1) 
select the most intellectually competent students at each educational 
level; (2) determine the extent to which the selected students had 
mastered the curricular content of each course of study; (3) evaluate 
pupil behavior patterns. 


The, techniques used chiefly are (1) the oral test (question-answer) 
Jlnrl 1 r " situational tests designed to determine how the 

student will think and act under certain conditions. 


■ How Are Freedom and Discipline to Be Harmonized? 
this chanter"plM I^est indirectly in several places in 

to those selections: a j restricted the students’ freedom to read 
tions dances and authorities. Even the musical selec- 

— ed lest the student be 
and conformity of hptiav-n behavior. Thus strict thought control 

tional program.*" The di! ^ essential ingredients of a good educa- 
for the order of soeipt of all youth in this manner is essential 

. proper role in society ^ disciplined person can fulfil his 

those at the lower leveU -n" members of society, especially 

disriipting the harmony esIenlLuo 

workers will not devotp nil fk • *** ordered state. The craftsmen and 

needs of their o>vn class fk providing for the material 

strict discipline will Kp ; ct • ^ ^‘gher classes. The military, without 
the rulers will be easily s^ their defense of the state. Finally, 

if not properly disciplined their primary obligation to society 

fluce years ol'agfpuni' should begin as early as 
of self-will. Strict discTn ™ h™ of the evils 

necessary at the elemental “FPoral punishment, will be 

“r: -Iri ’r.!i p-p» - 


The training of “'j P^P*' 

= of dL^rf nfrt! of *<= ■^‘horing class 


a t\*np r t • an« 

the commands M the mkrs!'"^ ready obedience to 

PP. Ai., . 

•'PUlo Lam •**>* volume. 
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he lives according to his of emotion and 

happy when he lives a 7'''*"°“^'"' j reject all natural pleasures, 

passion. This docs not imply that on mean between excess 

Lther, true virtue consists in achieving the gf f^^srlvardice. a 
and defect in behavior. For example, rashne . bashfulness 

defect, and courage is the mean modesty is the mean between 

is a defect, shamelessness, a defec . a ethics (as far as educa- 

the extremes. But the crucial point " -osigned to the intellectual 
tion is concerned) is the superiority w ic moral virtues.** 

virtues of understanding, science, an wis educational theory 

As noted, Aristotle’s answers ‘o the qu ^„bstantial changes 

and practice are so similar to those ..non the superiority of 

are warranted in Plato’s system. T. Platonie'nodon that the school’s 
intellectual activities reenforces t _ “training of the hand 

major purpose is to cultivate the mte ec . „me education. “Paid em- 
(vocational education) is not wort V ^ „ 

ployments absorb and degrade ‘he "'ma- jhe early years of 

Aristotle’s curriculum follows Pa o ’ arithmetic, geometry, 

formal education devoted to 'j®® Although Aristotle admitted 

astronomy, music, civics, physical e r., life he insisted that knowl- 
that these subjects had practical ,, is necessary for inte - 

edge acquired through them is goo “unsuited to men tha 

lectual perfection. Purely utihtanan n in his Politics, advo- 

are great-souled and free.’’** Like ' ® ’ ^^jals used in the elementary 
cated strict censorship of curricula literature and .the like dunng 

schools. By being exposed solely to go reject evil influences in 

their school yearn, people will be prepared to r , 

later life. , . „v„ol means the end of formal 

The completion of the elemenlaiy significant changes 

education for all but the education. Thus the quadrivium 

in the content of secondary and highe of these two levels 

and philosophy would constitute 

respectively. .c^ recommendations on teac mg 

Though Aristotle had no theory of logic some pert - 

learning methods, one might . tntle's logic is based 

nent i^Hcations. Simply stated, truths certain particular 

Structures in which one deduces tpilectual method just as P a 
truths. But, this, too. is a logic, cither m 

Methodological techniques ^ chiefly la sichomochfon Ethtc* 

«'Aristolle‘» discussions on the nature of • 

■ad PoHfic*. 

“Aristollo ToUtic$ vlli. 6-45. 
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ARISTOTLE 

Even though Aristotle rejected many of Plato’s fundamental philosophical 
beliefs, his educational scheme is substantially the same; the views of 
Aristotle only reinforced Plato’s notions. Mind»body dualism is retained 
with the mind (soul) as the superior element in man. The immaterial 
and indestructible nature of the soul was defended by Aristotle as it was 
by Plato. Aristotle, too, felt that “human nature” is universal; that is, 
everywhere and at all times the same. Man’s essence is rationality and 
animality and is found in each and every member of the species. The 
possession of human nature, however, does not involve the notion that no 
individual differences are found in man. Aristotle expressed the same 
distrust for democratic rule and, in fact, he considered monarchy the 
best form of government. Man’s will is free to select the alternative goods 
presented to it by the intellect. 

that ?! intellectualistic. He argued 

For perfected independent of other bodily faculties, 

found in'rn^ 6st virtue is intellectual, and its fullest realization is 
Understand^ (which he considered more exalted than action). 

fir^^?cer ®f virtues) are the 

brin“on by habituation, not 

universal ideas'R starting point (sensation) for arriving at 
coSd and immutable knowledge and truth are 

uaWersal " ™n nmves at the 

sense experience abstracting the essence of circle from the 

of seeing individinl many individual circles. The experiences 

tellect. as the possess^oro7tf knowledge, whereas the in- 
has the highest form of kmowledgl™ '^bcularity, 

that intellecUial *bat Aristotle, too, held 

ndge. Thus, the tar 1 T “"sMtute the highest form of knowl- 

originates in sense IcnowL,; ^ believed that intellectual knowledge 
of cducalion-it still rpm • effect on the intellectualistic content 

development of the i" tbe position of prestige. Furthermore, the 

(reason) remains the nri ®culhes or the cultivation of the intellect 

to happiness as man's snn ^ ^“®*t*on "What is 'the good’?” also points 
supreme good. Man is not considered happy when 

•>Ar1jtotle’» ihcoriM o.. .u 
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ROMAN EDUCATIONAL THEORY 

Roman education sometimes is viewed as representing a 
with the conservative pattern of Greek “t efr^yTe^d of 

is, of course, misleading. One must W 

Roman history antedates L] mtle or nothing existed 

centuries. But, during this early period in y, activities to 

by way of formal education, as "'“‘.^‘^“"^‘'eduLtional needs of the 
farming and fighting Here they learned the skills 

early Romans were met within the fam y. \ands. In addition to 

needed to provide a livelihood and to e en -nfi-oduced the young 
these very Wical P-ujts. tnfo^al 

to the ancestral customs which guided th borders beyond the 

Once Rome began extending her influence J Greece 

Italian peninsula, it soon engulfed the en social changes. 

(146 n.c.). Expansion brought about great econ ^ ^ national 

The small, independent agrarian aristocrats. Commerce 

atate made up of huge estates ov^ed ^ we^‘’’y and the like) 

and industry (production of tools, mac i „ accounts for the 
flourished. This spread of Roman power an when the Ro- 

introduction of non-Roman cultural idea ® to Rome much 

mans became conquerors they were wont o Rome of the pre- 

of the culture and riches of the „ fjonal tradition, it is not 

conquest period had little by way of an ., i_ were adopted (and 
surprising to find that Greek educationa Roman poet, 

adapted) by the Romans. For this reason ° <r 

maint.ained that Greece conquered Vetaincd very definite 

In spite of numerous changes, * aristocracy (patricians), the 

class distinctions throughout its history. e . jocia] 

descendants of the old Roman families, ‘ ^ as the greatest 

ladder and undoubtedly had econornic ron ■ ^ ^ ^orial position 

influence in political matters. The pie , them even owned smal 

between the patricians and the shaves, o compete with the ovaiers 
plots of land but (isually they were not able century a d. 

of large estates ’ - 'kavc labor. By uw the 


It usually they were not able to co^ P 
large estates who employed slave a • concentrated in the 

all of the economic wealth and politica ^ jjjp army joined t \c 

bands of the nobility. Tlie plebeians cither c 

ninks of industri.al workers in the cities. „ ti,r Grec 

Thus the structure of Roman '7' One can .sec the strong 

pattern of education according to soaal chu se succeeding 

nrains of Platonic theory in the Roman phdosopi . 


•niorw rp{)(i/ It. 


thcoiy 
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his own time or in the Middle Ages, reflected the same intellectualism 
inherent in Plato’s dialectical method. Both stress intellectual processes; 
both insist that only the use of rational methods distinguishes man from 
animals; both teach the same lesson: Regardless of what specific tech- 
niques the teacher and student employ in the learning process, the 
process must be rooted in the belief that reasoning power is cultivated 
by rational procedures. 


With respect to the problem of evaluation of pupil ability and prog- 
ress, there is no evidence to indicate that Aristotle recommended any 
principles or practices different from those of Plato. The necessity of 
eva uating students intellectual ability and achievement in the academic 
areas was recognized as the only means of selecting students for more 
advanced schooling. The chief criteria for such selection continued to 

dLr 7 n n'i'" 'rr""* ““=''“tual disciplines and the 

display of a high level of abstract reasoning. 

than fteedom and discipline appears somewhat milder 

llWed to hefr T"' ^ children should not be 

pictures or attend' *^^**5’ '"'^®cent literature, look at bad 

strong wine' Bv that't^^™.n'^ are of an age to drink 

should insulate^ fhl '^'>"'>cdge of wha( is right and wrong 

that adults who use"^ ^Samst such evils. Since Aristotle recommended 

them Intern ° “ uref:^^d^ " 

would recommend sn ^cggad, one might assume that he 

following such btdTra '"1'^ P''"!*'’"’®"' children who persist in 

Were able to drinlf St Aristotle felt that those who 

"'a<l^^lrHettrttTd°tt''‘r^' points should be 

nal world, true knowledge is found '‘®"*®tion of the exter- 

Icctual virtues are sunerfor tn 1 “"'''c^al ideas, (3) Intel- 

hc recommended no maior ("*) f" educational theory, 

purpose of the school is Ins' Plato's conservatism. The 

mostly abstract or academic mefood |"‘®’*f®^ah curricular content is 
and pii^ose; evaluation is generallv ta”?' “ ‘"'oHcctualistic in structure 
use of intellectual skills* mmil f terms of mastery of content and 
to he severe. ''®®<>“m is limited, and discipline tends 


•‘ll-M. vu. 
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ROMAN educational THEORY 

Roman education sometimes is \nc\ved as generalization 

with the conservative pattern of Greek J^ly period of 

is, of course, misleading. One must Aristotle by several 

Roman history antedates the work • ■ nothing existed 

centuries. But, during this early penoa m . j activities to 

by way of formal education, as "^^Hnnal needs of the 
farming and fighting their enemies. ^ learned the skills 

early Romans were met within the taini y. lands. In addition to 

needed to provide a livelihood and to ^ ® introduced the young 

these very practical pursuits, , .jai life of the communities, 

to the ancestral customs which guide e borders beyond the 

Once Rome began "Intire area including Greece 

Italian peninsula, it soon engultea a-onomic and social changes. 

(146 n.c.). Expansion brought about ^ „ave way to a national 

The small, independent agrarian -nbv aristocrats. Commerce 

state made up of huge estates owne _ furniture, and the like ) 

and industry (production of tools, ma Influence accounts for the 

flourished. This spread of Rornan paly, for when the Ro- 

introduction of non-Roman culture i bring back to Rome much 

mans became conquerors they were Since Rome of the pro- 
of the culture and riches of the educational tradition, it is not 

conquest period had little by way o ideals were adopted (and 

surprising to find that Greek educm Ro^an poet, 

adapted)bytheRomans. Fort isre 

maintained that Greece conquerea rw ^ retained very definite 

In spite of numerous '*=>''8es. « aristocracy (patricians), the 

class distinctions throughout its ^^re at the top of the social 

descendants of the old Roman patrol as well as the greatest 

ladder and undoubtedly had , ^ians occupied a social position 

influence in political matters. The P a^en oivned small 

betiveen the patricians and the slave . aompete with the mmers 

plots of land but usually they were no aentuy a d. 

of large estates who employed slave concentrated in the 

all of the economic wealth ^^^^.P^ lher entered the army or joined the 
hands of the nobility. The pie eia t. r' p 

ranks of industrial workers m society lent itself well to the rce 

Thus the structure “f sS classes. One can sec the strong 

pattern of education according philosophy. In the succeeding 

strains of Platonic thcoy m tn 

*nior»ce Epiitle JJ. 1. 156. 
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paragraphs both similarities and differences between the Greek and 
Roman patterns will be noted. 


What Is Man? 

That Roman thinkers held a dualistic view of man is evident. Cicero, for 
example, taught that the soul is of supernatural origin and is essentially 
different from the material of which the body is made. The superiority 
of the soul and its faculties of intellecfand will was affirmed by- Cicero. 
He used Platonic arguments to prove the immortality of the soul and the 
freedom of the will. Man’s origin and destiny are other-worldly. Like 
t e Greek philosophers he followed, he taught that social classes are 
or ^ined by God. Educational elitism was just as acceptable to Cicero 
and his fellow Romans as it was to Plato and Aristotle. 

*1 other Roman philosophers, then, made no revisions in 

the Greek conception of man. For educational purposes, the primacy of 
reason and mlcllcct still dominated theory and practice. 


How Do We Know? 

The cslemiM the mind contained knowledge before birth. 

Imowledec nnd t ih ^ verification, Thus one arrives at 

kno« ledge and truth through the exercise oi reason. 

in the nrac'tim? ® grasp ot them, should he applied 

that L" sWd :ot re^-'' 1 f ' 

application in eovem -n. ^l^rilc but should find its practical 
claim no originality X on 'X'''’. tliinhers like Cicero can 

solution oi practical problems BuUhcTra '’"'”™ 
their enlrance into the active fields was !mSu!r" 

What Is Truth? 

Regarding the notion and definition of tr, w n i. 

Iwccn theorx* and nnetir^. truth, an apparent conflict be- 

points to the Rom.an accent-i”” floman culture. All the evidence 

himself admitted tint "he me ^^^ck notion of truth. Cicero 

clrcss.- Perhanl ”1, Greek doctrines in Roman 

concern themudves with wiel Romans did not 

-a,,™ rnau X ” “"d «>"■ 

I f« AMJeuf lU. 52. 
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centrated on the business of building roads. 

buildings, armies, and the Empire. Tl.is coneem for ''^P" 

In theory, then, the Romans held tl. ^ 

innate ideas. It was fashionable (and ne ryl , , f Greek 

any elaim to being edueated to have a of letters, 

literature as well as to use the elegant s y c possessor of the wis- 

The notion that the 'and truth applied to the new 

dom contained in universal ideas of beau y appeared as that 

aristocracy as well as to the old. But in X'gTv^ieh pro- 
eclectic collection of ideas, values, an ways Romans were the 

duced tangible results. Some v7“yvorks or produces measurable 

first to apply the notion that that , p^pire and the tremendous 

results is true. The rapid expansion o contention, 

success of their manifold undertakings tuinkine and action of the 

In this respect, the Romans foreshadow country's rapid 

liberal philosophy of America domestic prosperity, 

rise to a position of a world power a g contradiction lies in 

Perhaps a feasible explanation for tin PP 

the Roman eclectic spirit of selecting r emerging 

from their own rural traditions those e em intellectual 

culture. Thus, they could hold to ”7®'" Up^vn-to-earth notion of their 
in origin and content without sacrificing . pijcj getting the job done, 
hard-working ancestors that intelligence also impue g 

What Is Good? ipipression that the 

Popular literature and the movies give . possible good for man. 
Romans considered personal pleasure duels in the Colosseum 

Stories of Roman feasts, orgies, and g a wholly undisciplined lot. Of 
make one believe that the Romans ethical doctrine, espe- 

course, this picture is partially correct, u highest aim 

cially as expounded by Cicero, advocated a moderate form of 

in life is to have a good time. In fac , self-discipline. Accordingly, 

stoicism, which demands rather man. But the Platonic and 

virtue is considered the highest goo goods properly used wn 

Aristotelian modifications, namely, t a j-^ggral part of Roman clbica 
^sist one to achieve virtue, became an n^odem American notion 

theory. This view might be compareU r ^ stomach, 

that one cannot be happy or i „„d plus a little extra money to 

adequate clothing, and a roof over j education and leisure time, 

enjoy the finer things— the theatre, a 
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Note that the finer things of life for the Romans were intellectual- 
literature, the arts, the theater— things of the mind had more prestige 
than the pleasures of the body.*® The crass sensualism which was so 
characteristic of decadent Rome was no more in harmony with the 
classical Roman view of the good life than it was for Plato. 

Roman ideals of beauty, too, were patterned after those of the 
Greeks. Symmetry, harmony, and unity were the criteria appliedTn 
artistic judgment. Certain adaptations of the Greek notion of beauty are 
found in Roman sculpture, architecture and literature but the Greek 
influence is much in evidence. It can be conceded that the major adapta- 
tion of the Romans involved certain uHlilarian purposes. But the purely 
practical never became the dominant focal point of Roman art. Beauty 
and Its appreciation retained its intellectual character. 


What Is the Purpose of the School? 

the rfehes'nf'itr'''™^'^ Roman conquerors carried back to Rome 

X at Ld greatest of these riches was the Greek 

S oneai 'tr given the 

vTrth of f Hecognizing the talents and 
™Xf hX "“bles soon emancipated 

X mth'c“p’'racti'c'’al Sr]i' th’t ">^rt'°ds'’ora"picul- 

areas. Thus both the te **1^ Romans themselves excelled in these 

*he cum" It™ ,td foXr -‘■ddren considered 

EchooI.Tlic fmurrorX ‘he primary goal of the 

discipline which would ore '“‘'er had to submit to an intellectual 
tcality.thcRrarX'^vrrirc":-''’ place in the senate. In 

role of inlcllectual »i, 'Serous m their interpretation of the 

‘h- --‘s 

lives up to the m’od''cm'cra"to'cirt,Xn"’™® '“c of consen’a- 

role in assuring the nhvsical fit ^ delete or de-emphasize the school’s 
From this time on -1-nteIe. 

n. consersafves began to assign this function to other 

->*• Murm. .p. rtt, PP. 24W0. 
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agencies such as the home and recreational organizations. The school, 
thus relieved of one of its former functions, could concentrate exclusively 
on its intellectual purpose. Even in conservative twentieth-century Amer- 
ican schools, participation in athletics and other nonacademic activities 
is dependent upon the student’s achievement in the required academic 
disciplines. 

Just as in the Greek schools, the Roman elementary school had as 
one of its purposes the selection of the intellectually able students for 
the next level. Similarly, the lower schools considered it their obligation 
to transmit the cultural heritage, teach the basic skills, and inculcate 
patriotism. 


What Should Be Taught? 

Since there was little or no formal schooling prior to the invasion of 
Greek culture in Rome, this section is limited to a discussion of the cur- 
riculum of the established schools. Although a few historians claim some 
originality for the Roman curriculum, the differences between t e oman 
and Greek curricula are minor. Marrou claimed that the genera pnn 
ciples, the syllabus and the methods used in the Roman schools were 
simply copied from their Hellinistic prototypes. . . . “ 
any differences which appear arise from a comparison ° ® ° , 

schools of the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. with those of Rome several 

centuries later. , 1.1 _ 

The Roman schools had the three educational levels roughly con - 

spending. to those mentioned in the program Plato chirlpnts 

university was also added to the educational 

id not Jpend as much time at each level as P ato had ^ 

matters not since the Greek schools did not follow his recommendation 

constituted the core of the curricular requirements ^ , 

almple literati works which taught love of coun^^^^^^^ 

lessons. For example, a translation of the G t/ to memo- 

pose of teaching morality and reading. P"P‘ '^rcise^his memory as 
nze certain selections or passages in order to these 

Well as to learn the content. Not much else was a .gathers were 

general elementary schools since the elementary school teachers 

them^lves uneducated. , had done e.xccp- 

The next educational level was only f should 

tionally well at the first level. Plato s notion ° ^ social 

go on to post-elementary education fit perfectly into the 
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class structure. But the Romans based attendance at higher schools on 
social classes alone, not on intellectual classes. The curriculum of the 
secondary school included advanced^ training in grammar and rhetoric, 
literature, and, later on, the quadrivium (arithmetic, music, geometrj’, 
and astronomy). The latter, however, were taught more for their pracli* 
cal applications than had been done in the Greek schools. 

The literature studied at this level consisted of the great classics. 
Before the Romans had their owm great authors and poets, the Greek 
cl^assics were used. At Quintilian’s time (first century a.d.) the works of 
the authors of the Golden Age of Roman culture were added. Quin- 
tilian, following the lead of Isocrates, is considered the first of the great 
Roman classicists insofar as he argued for a return or a going back to the 
classic for tlie major portion of curricular content. This notion of going' 
!! x°T . X ^ watchword of conservatives throughout the ' 

n T^f ® educators of the Renaissance demanded 

the mtmt ° f * Roman classics as the best means for training 

hrZf '' n Latin and the vemacu- 

clrerrares nineteenth- and twentieth-century 

If a Tinm. classics be the meat of literary studies, 

law a ciirric. l" ^ planned on a leadership career in government or 
rhetoric ms aljl “* ^Wlls and perfection in 

to study mathe ' V ' with this training the student was required 

dents taX trther'"l“"’ Many Roman stu- 

of the nhilosonhiv ■ of higher learning to take advantage 

tlonal ptllm^rnTT'^ ->’'>°L.®It was this educt 

■nany American hich "n' l ' Latin authors remembered by so 
Catnls ^ Sace Caesar. Livy. Lucretius, 

and culture in the works^Tthcse"men^s\liden"" 

Roman higher educS included curt “'f'" Empire, 

nme law, mechanics, and archite^T^. “ f P“P’'= 

Ingher education was to ■ T*”® Professional aspect of Homan 

education. ” important function of university 

near duplicates of thosTof' GreA “/"“’a of the Roman schools were 
meet thf» ... 1 , schools with minor modifications to 


meet the special needs of a 
professional ser\'ices. 


vast empire and an increased demand for 


How Should One Teach? 

Marrou claimed ih^^ **u i_ 

Roman syllabus." The methods were as Greek as the 

ihe student completely passive. The teacher 
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assigned certain selections which (he student was to commit to memory 
and recite before the master and students, even to the point of imitating 
the teachers voice, inflections, and the like. The pupil who failed to 
memorize his lessons was punished in various ways for his lack of dili- 
gence. From what one can gather from the history of the period, pupils 
hated school because of the dull leaching methods and the severe punish- 
ments employed to force them to memorize their lessons.®* 

Even the eminent educator Quintilian, who was considered progres- 
sive in his day, laid great stress on the cultivation of memory. He con- 
sidered a good memory the best evidence of high mental ability and felt 
it should be exercised by memorizing long passages from the classics. 
If the student memorizes the passages perfectly, he should be able to 
imitate their style. Perfect imitation of the great masters of the literary 
tradition indicates that the student is docile and therefore receptive to 
the lofty ideals of intellectual perfection. 

But Quintilian did have a few insights into child nature which cer- 
tainly helped free the pupil from the terrible drudgery of the schools. 
For example, he recognized that the child's attention span is relatively 
short. Consequently, teachers should keep both study and recitation 
periods brief. He also noted that children and adolescents resist compul- 
sion, especially when they are tired. Teachers should use ways of getting 
pupils to learn their lessons because they want to do so. He believed that 
the teacher should motivate the pupil by offering rewards rather than by 
threatening punishment, since pupil learning is retarded rather than 
aided by fear. He reminded educators that individual differences in 
pupils are a reality to which the teacher must make adjustments. Thus 
pupils are to commence the study of different subjects when their minds 
were “ripe” for them. 

Quintilian also felt that considerable advantage accrued from having 
students work and study in groups; the classroom might serve as a 
medium of social adjustment; pupils can often learn from one another- 
more than they can learn from the teacher. He recommended that pupils 
be encouraged to ^v^ite themes and debate on topics which are connected 
with their out-of-school life.*’ 

In conclusion, one can say that Roman teaching methods were 
teacher-centered, memorization-recitation oriented, and generally very 
formal. Modifications appeared in the late first and the second centuries 
which somewhat liberalized teaching procedures. In general, however, 
the instructional devices of the Greek schools were merely transplanted 
to Rome. 
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How Should Pupils Be Evaluated? 

Since Roman educators did little by way of revising or improving Greek 
curricula and teaching methods, one cannot expect to find changes in 
evaluation techniques. Changes in the latter are essential only when 
something drastic takes place in the former. Thus Roman pupils were 
evaluated in terms of the amount of material perfectly memorized, their 
oci ity an good behavior, and their ability to reproduce the literary 
style of the great classics. Excellent ratings on these factors were con- 
sidered an indication of superior intelligence. 

Oral examinations served well to determine to what extent the pupil 
“intl his ability to reproduce the style of the 
^”"“on-answer techniques delved deeply into the spcciBcs 

expected to demonstrate 
grammar and ^ “hihty to write but also his knowledge of 

schools beeam'^ ^ 1^' blackboard, which was not used in Greek 

and mastery nf^ ^ means of evaluating proficiency in basic skills 

«quiredTnlrh' knowledge of the 

quent chapters will'slm™ his eloquence. Subse- 

nizes the neces.it t “"servative education, although it recog- 

"tanfacant “nnovltin! ^y way of Introducing 

student progress. ^ ^ measurement and appraisal of 
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However, one should not be too harsh in one's judgment of Roman 
methods of diseipline since the same means were employed m early 
American schools (and some twentieth-century ones). 


EARLY CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

The appearance of Christianity coincided with the period of Roman 
glory and power. Although this religion had its origin in Israel it w 
alreTdrestablished in Rome by 80 a.d. However, its cultural and educa- 
tional ideals are not purely Roman in f 

main religious foundation for the beliefs of the “ 

religions also had some influenee in such areas as the great emphasis 

Upon immortality and the concern or t ® ^ ^ Christian 

In addition to the Judco-Orienlal and Roman roots of Chrislian 

ideology one can detect the strong inlluenoe of Platonic Pl»l^ophy m 
hose ^itogs of the New Testament which reveal a philosophic ben 
ChrTsti^n[ty.^hen. especially in^ cu,t-| — 'XourS-f 

>k. •w. >»■ 

Jesus of Nazareth and his immetotefe^^^^^^ 

It centuries after the founding of their religion. 

spools for the first emphasis placed 

This apparent lack of P ^^rld was 

on ‘“'“■"“’S/®’;;®;'™Christirns who acquired formal schooling did so in 
near ‘‘t E " i,e or from private tutors. Since a large 

the public schools of *e Emp ,he lower classes, they had no 

number of the Chnstians « corrupting influences of 

schooling whatsoever. Still oth therefore kept their 

the pagan schools w tn the Roman 

children out of schoo t . , shared the responsibility for 

Empire). The home and the chmeh. then, ^ham^^^ 

religious and J , j„ learning about the faith and those 

by the church to those schools, as they 

actually preparing for hoptism^ reading and writing and the other 
were called, gave no '"**™®* ^ the area in which the Christian 

subjects taught in the public sen 
communities -were located. 
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When the Emperor Constantine freed the Christians in the fourth 
century, the new religion spread very rapidly and soon became the 
dominant ideology in the Western world. It was through this iJeology 
that Greek and Roman culture and Hebrew monothesim became part of 
the warp and woof of a pattern of educational thought which predomi- 
nated until the nineteenth century. 

Christian schools began to flourish soon after the Christians came 
out ® ^ ® catacombs. But, as Marrou pointed out, they did not create a 
completely new type of school; they simply added the study of Christian 
^ assical curriculum of the existing schools ^vith some 
mo 1 ca ion T^us Christian thinlcte gave some original and some old 
0 t e important philosophical and educational questions. We 
recognizing that not all modern Chris- 
tsiuThr'-'^^.u same interpretation of the doctrines 

lead nl" “f ‘hesc many differences would 

Christianit'^ ^ ^ c l^oological controversies which have beset 

Christianity almost from its inception.** 


What Is Man? 

ituai and material notion of man as a composition of spir- 

thc superirw of.he™ sreater stresLas laid upon 

or Romans had done Th ' •*’0" either the Greeks 

reperior to the body to s4ich it is toLd , ^"bstance vastly 

^ - 

soas tobehappy svithhimXVdeathCauT^^^^^ 

hazily in ptchtuan^M "T"" been contained rather 

that m.ln’s lower nature iLVelu Th“’'“’I^ "T""’ M 

^^r-n t rii:’:s:rr 

m tile desires and passions of th ""hreh are expressed 

not experienced any condict bclsve.mll' 

was under the complete control of th ''Til hooause the body 

“"<1 'vill. Since the fall, 

S'' °r, • re a'Z'. 


...nr „ , j (» xicv. ed.j London: Lulter- 

(drnrivMl. nalurt* wa, corrupted (depraved), other*. 
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however, one of man’s first obligations has been to subjeet his animal 
nature (body) to the rule of the spirit. 

In order to understand Christian educational theory and practice, 
and thus much of conservative education of the past hventy centuries, 
one must realize the importance of this conception of man. Marks Gos- 
pel slated very directly that man is tainted by evil: "For from within, 
out of the heart of men. come evil thoughts, adulteries, immorality mur- 
ders .... All evil things come from within and defile man (Mark 
7:21f). In Matthew’s Gospel the same view is expounded: TOerefore. 
if you, evil as you are, know how to give good gifts to your children . . . 


(Matthew 7: 11). , , « , .1 «t 7 

Paul in his letter to the Romans spoke of the flesh as evil: For we 
know that the Law is spiritual but I am carnal, sold into Ae power of 
sin. ... For I know that in me, that is in my flesh, no good dwells, be- 
cause to wish is in mv power, but I do not find the strength to accom- 
plish what is good” (Romans 7:14). In the same letter he pomled out, 
the opposition between the bodily desires and Gods will: Now tl^ey 
who are according to the flesh, mind the thinp of the flesh. . . . For the 
inclination of the flesh is death. ... For the wisdom of he flesh is 
hostile to God. . . . And they who are carnal cannot please God 


Because^f the evil within man, the body must be mortified and 
chastised. Paul likened the fight against the flesh to an athletie contest: 

“And everyone in a contest abstains from all things I chastise my 

body and bring it into subjection lest perhaps ofter preaching to others 
I myself should be rejected" (I Gorinlhians 9:25-27). In “ 'otter to 
another Christian community he admonished them to "’ort.fy you 
members [body] which are on earth: immorality, uncleanness lust, evil 
desires, and cLetousness. ... But now do you a so pu them awj 
(Colossians 3:5f). If one does not control natural inclinations one w.fl 
be lost. ". . . for if you live according to the flesh you will die; but f by 
the spirit you put to death the deeds of the flesh, you shall live 

^^“'Zvevel!lhe flesh is not the sole source of evil Ma^ intellect and 
will has also been affected by the sin of Adam and Therefore, even 
mans higher natiire needs guidance and assistance. This is made avail- 
able to man by the Scriptures (the word of God) as ‘"‘erpreled by the 
church and by the official ceremonies, sacrifices, and sacraments de- 
creed by the church. The Fathers of the Church (that '=■ ‘’’^logian- 
philosophers) are the chief sources in the ancient church for the inter- 

«I TLTTLothy 6:3; 7:22; Roman* 13:1-5. Arts of the Apos.I« 5:29. 
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pretation of the Scriptures, the definition of doctrine, and the delineation 
of liturgical practices. 

Early Christian educators aclcnowledged the great individual differ- 
ences in mental and physical abilities among human beings.®* This view, 
they felt, in no way constituted a contradiction to the proposition that all 
members of the human race are essentially the same. But individual 
differences in mental ability would be the grounds for selecting those 
destined for leadership as clergymen in the church. And, as Plato recom- 
mended, the rulers within the church must practice their religion as well 
as know it. The ideal bishop and priest should possess both knowledge 
and virtue. 


PI Christian educators, most of whom were Neo- 

i'latonis s, held many views similar to those of Plato about the nature of 
man. Adaptations and modifications in the great Greek thinkers’ philos- 
ophy of rnan were based on theological sources and called for certain 
^ theory, the most important of which was that 

life Conformity to God’s will in this 

on edulnn "ew supernatural goal 

on educational theory will be noted next. • 


How Do We Know? 

Neo-Pla^onku P early Christian thinkers are classified as 

W^nTfa^ intellect is the primary 

Scots only imnpri* knowledge is unreliable since it repre- 

per in the mind. Thus 

L Si. Augustine’s discus- 

biowledge already in his “10™^ te th '”' 1 ' 

vate the nunil to r ..u teachers responsibility to moti- 

already possesses However knowledge which he 

IdLs iHhe mind ’ 

>n Plato's phiLsopw\Tri!^T?-”'^^^? knowing not found 

most reliable of all sinep t' ii^ *”o*hod of arriving at knowledge is the 
in matters which involve th cannot deceive his children 

nor he deceived." God Inc rn ^ destiny. "God can neither deceive 
through the Scriptures ' *”"*«nicated this knowledge to his children 

^>0 aulhority of God and his chosen interpreters is final and abso- 
T 4T.'cUAQ)'7mir°" U'„ t . c w k 

'-"- 1873). fnictw. Hoffei of St. AueuTtlru; (Edinburgh: 
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lute in nil questions concerning mnltcrs essential to man s life on earth 
and in the hereafter. Whereas Plato had placed faith in the political ruler 
as the interpreter of God's will, the Christian placed his faith m the 
interpretation of the ecclesiastical rulers. As time passed Christian theo- 
logians and philosophers appealed to the authority of the early Church 
Fathers for the interpretation of doctrines of faith and morals and even 
the nature of the physical universe. v* i 

In arranging the w.ays of arriving at knowledge in a 
order, the Christian will place faith at the top of his pymmid Reason 
and experience follow in that order. Mind is superior to matter (Ro- 
mans 7:22). 


What Is Truth? 

From the preceding section it is evident that ‘’f 
“every word which proceeds from the mouth of God 
important truths are those derived from religion or theology. These 
trudis of faith are immutable and absolute Many of 
yond human understanding, and nearly all are beyond the realm of ex- 
perience For example, the doctrine of the ( tl>ree persons in one 

Godl cannot be grasped by the human mind; belief m a life hereafter 
is not slject to the test of experience; the fact that the sacraments give 
supernatural grace is not testable by empinca means. r. „ j i- jjjg 
Yet another aspect of the Christian notion of truth is found in the 
ret another aspec .Cpnlncical truth. Thus if some knowledge 

corrective function assigned to *e°log a theological 

arrived at by reason or thLkers. For example, 

truth, the latter is to taught that the world existed 

Aristot e, thinkers maintained that such a position was 

froni all taught that God created the 

de facto untenable -since ^ „„t Lve existed from all eter- 

world in time and * _rience that man's existence termi- 

nity. Similarly, if one argues from ^ theology teaches that man’s 

nates with dea*. this exists all eternity. 

" NeTtr*:3hs of re^^ thi Christian Fathers placed the 
4 c 11 fc nf PHIo they us6d reason to prove their 
truths of reason. As “'^/th^ u„i,,eje and the laws governing it. 
doctrines about ^ always agree with Plato. The sig- 

It IS not important that they jhe truths of reason 

nificant point is that of this position is evident in the 

than in those of experien . nUilosonhical literary .and academic 

predominance of theological and p P » 
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studies in the curriculum of the early Christian schools. An experience- 
centered curriculum was out of the question. 


What Is Good? 

In the Christian context, God is the highest good for man. Plato and 
Aristotle had pointed to happiness as man’s summum bonum. The 
Christian did not disagree with this view but argued that man can never 
achieve ultimate happiness until he is united with God after death for all 
eternity. And true happiness on this earth can be achieved only by con- 
formity to the will of God. Since man’s intellect and will have been ad- 
versely affected by original sin, he cannot follow his own instincts, drives, 
and wishes if he is to live a good moral life. 

In general, the Christian had relatively little difficulty deciding what 
was mora% right or wrong. He had inherited the Ten Commandments 
rom the Old Testament of the Hebrews. The New Testament, authored 
by the immediate apostles and disciples of Christ, contains additional 
which he could regulate every phase of his personal 
■ nni enumerate all of these moral directives is not the pur- 

Christian hierarchy of values or goods 
Tha order to grasp the meaning of Christian education. 

"What course, spiritual in origin and design, 

of his sou??-' but suffer the loss 

bv love nf r ^ words, thoughts, and actions are to be motivated 
in an earlv^rH feliowmcn. who are considered other Christs. Life 

monies 'ind centered on religious doctrines, cere- 

would cuide tl "'f 9^‘^*'anily was considered a way of life which 

and values,''l’n ramrlh/ *'! Christian placed material goods 

rielics and boddv n/’ '^arly Christian despised earthly possessions, 
lIdngsandfS^^“"'?u‘''' f™"' Christ’s words: “Leave all 

the married state xi ''“■'’'y “"tl ™g>nity were viewed as superior to 
the status of a sacram?'?^*;!,’**'!^ ^“'“'‘'nated hy raising it to 

dcncc over tlie nhvsical "n m element took precc- 

it liberated the srail r, was considered a welcome event since 

Tltc autliors of the New T t'' '*”= (Philippians 1:21). 

comfort, pleasure food B'erified material valucs-richcs, 
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intellectual goods ssJchilm r"’' l" '"f"™'®’’ regard to the 

® G*’cck and Roman cultures had valued so 

-SfT pj.. 63f m «hl« volume. 
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Thus even the early catechumenal schools which taught only religion 
concentrated their efforts on giving knowledge. The moral training given 
in the school was only a supplement to that given in the home and the 
church. One cannot conclude, however, that the Christian school did not 
concern itself with moral behavior. Children and youth had to act as 
^ristians in the school. Discipline, punishments, and the like reflected 
Christian principles. Therefore, it seems fair to assert that the primary 
pu^ose 0 the Christian school was intellectual (giving knowledge) 
an only secondarily moral. This sharpening of the intellectual powers 
o e s u enl and the transmission of the Graeco-Roman and Christian 
hentage was to remain the goal of Christian Humanism throughout the 


What Should Be Taught? 

limited'TTvl'tt!'' Christian catechumenal schools was very 

n tW srh ™ ^ ‘'““S’'* Christian doctrine. The students 
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ecnlmy America^whicl7w7'*'^'^'i.'° **'® P''r°vhial schools of twentieth- 

•■■X... -Ones ®“"‘®"h-'r peltcrns of the 
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public schools of the area, adding the teaching of religion and a Chris- 
tian interpretation of “secular” subjects. Higher learning, especially 
training for the clergy, was carried on in the catechetical schools and in 
the cathedral schools located in the bishop's residence. The decline of 
both types of Christian schools (in the sixth century) paralleled the 
decline of Roman education. The Dark Ages which lasted from the 
sixth to the tenth centuries ensued. During the Dark Ages education 
came to a standstill and Western culture was preserved in the libraries 
and cloisters of the monasteries. Both clergy and laity with few excep- 
tions were uneducated. 

In conclusion, the curriculum of the Christian schools was first and 
foremost Christian. When the curriculum was expanded beyond Chris- 
tian doctrine, it was the classical one which was adopted. As Marrou 
argued, in spite of the early conflict between theology and the classical 
Hellinistic curriculum, the Christian school was not only everlastingly 
affected by it but actually accepted it and made it its own."® The truly 
great scholars of the early Christian Era, such as Origen, Sts. Jerome, 
Ambrose, and Augustine, were as much classicists as they were theo- 
logians. 


How Should One Teach? 

Apparently some of the teachers of early Christianity had heard of 
Quintilian’s recommendations on leaching methods. St. Jerome, in a letter 
to a friend, suggested some of the same procedures for motivating 
youngsters to learn: utilizing the play-instinct, offering rewards of 
sweets, and praise for achievement. Also, he felt that students would 
find pleasure in learning if properly motivated and that compulsion was 
unnecessary.*" However, the main approach to teaching consisted in the 
memorization-recitation pattern used in Greek and Roman schools. 

St. Augustine, in On The Teacher, was concerned primarily with 
interpreting the Platonic theory of Ideas in relation to the teaching- 
learning process. The general conclusion drawn in this treatise is that 
the pupil does not learn from the teacher at all. Rather the teacher stimu- 
lates the student to bring to life the truth which already exists in his 
mind. The treatise does not delve into teaching methods or techniques 
in the modem sense of the term. However, in another work, On Catechiz- 
ing the Uninstructed, Augustine made some recommendations for im- 
proving the lifeless teaching methods which were in use while he was 
a pupil. He insisted that instruction must be adjusted to individual dif- 

••Mmmni, op. oil., pp. 318, 32Iff. 

-5*0 St Jertmip. Stlceted Ltttert of Si. Jerome. T. A. Wright (tnai.) (Cambridgr: Loeb 
CUssIcml Uhrtry, 1033), p. 467. 
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innovation warned that only those literary works (or parts thereof) 
which were in harmony with or at least did not contradict the Christian 
notion of faith and morals, were to be used. Anything which might 
endanger the religious or moral beliefs of youths was to be withheld 
since there was ample material in the classics which did not offend 
Christian beliefs. 

In this respect Christian educators were in complete agreement with 
Plato who had maintained that all reading materials be closely scrutin- 
ized lest the young mind be cornipted by the false doctrine and evil 
example contained in literature. Like Plato, the Christian educator felt 
that he was not limiting the pupils freedom by prohibiting certain 
books. After all, the young had not acquired the proper knowledge and 
virtue to distinguish truth from falsehood and right from wrong. It was 
the responsibility of those who possessed both knowledge and virtue to 
make choices for the uninstructed- Conservative educators, in general, 
have always (and probably always will) considered it both their right 
and their obligation to pass upon the moral acceptability of what is to 
be taught. 

With regard to the other aspect of pupil freedom, classroom disci- 
pline, there was never any question among Christian educators that dis- 
cipline was necessary to control the evil tendencies in all people but 
especially in the young: "Tolly is bound up in the child and the rod 
shall drive it away” (Proverbs 22:15). The inhuman disciplinary measures 
in vogue in Roman schools were not in harmony with the message of 
love and chanty of the New Testament, and some great teachers such 
as St. Augustine had urged pedagogues to use positive motivation to 
achieve order and a proper learning atmosphere. However, if the recom- 
mendations of St. Augustine were ever put into practice they were 
short-lived. The popularity of asceticism which followed shortly upon 
the granting of freedom to the Christians encouraged a very rigid disci- 
pline not only among the clergy but also in the family and the school. 
Even though the severe mortification of the body was often self-inflicted 
by adult and child alike, it became characteristic of Christian education. 

Silence, humility, obedience, and the subjugation of one’s own 
wishes to the bidding of those in authority were considered highly desir- 
able traits in pupils. Corporal punishment was used extensively for it 
seemed better to receive (he punishment for misdeeds on this earth rather 
than in the hereafter. However, no evidence indicates that the corporal 
punishment applied in Christian schools even approached that of the 
Roman schools in severity. Still, the practice of using some kind of 
punishment as a means of maintaining classroom discipline is in harmony 
with the Christian view that man possesses a sinful human nature which 
must be bridled by external and internal controls. 
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In review, it might be affirmed that early Christian educational 
theory consisted primarily of an adaptation of Graeco-Roman notions 
and practices to Christian theology. Man's inclination to evil and the 
reliance upon supernatural Revelation as the main source of truth and 
value constitute the major theoretical innovations. The purpose of the 
school was intellectual, the content of the curriculum chiefly religious 
and classical. Educational methodology, evaluation, pupil freedom, and 
classroom discipline followed the patterns of the stale schools of the 
times. 

On the surface, it seems that Christian educators did very little to 
change or liberalize education. But, as Luella Cole points out, certain 
Christian notions were to affect education centuries later. Thus the 
belief in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man served as a 
theoretical foundation for equality of educational opportunity. Christian 
love and charity tempered the harshness of school discipline and encour- 
aged mutual cooperation. Values, ideals, and the worth of human beings 
^\ ere higher than material wealth and power.®® 
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Renaissance Humanism: 
The Culmination of 
Educational Conservatism 
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But the vocational educational program of the guilds was not recognized 
as an integral part of the overall educational scheme of the times. 

Thus even though the medieval period stands out as one of great 
intellectual activity in the history of human thought, especially at the 
university level, no major changes were introduced into educational 
theory. Substantially the same answers were given to the basic philo- 
sophical and educational questions posed in preceding chapters. How- 
ever, many other important developments were taking place during this 
period which were to affect the educational scene within a few centuries. 
Very important among these was the gradual breakdown of the feudal 
system which had emerged in the seventh and eighth centuries a.d. as a 
response to ‘the disappearance of the centralized Roman government. 
Under the feudal system the government was completely decentralized 
and each feudal lord was a ruler unto himself. His only obligation to 
higher political authority was the military service he rendered for the 
defense of an area of land larger than that under his control. Tbe end 
of the. medieval period already witnessed the trend toward strong na- 
tional governments which brought about the complete downfall of the 
feudal system. 

As the political structure gradually changed from the feudal to the 
national state system, certain economic innovations can be noted. Where- 
as the feudal economy was primarily agricultural with little industry 
except that carried on in the lord's shops and only a minimum amount 
of interregional commerce, the later medieval period saw increased 
industrial and commercial activities specially in the towns. This in- 
creased trade and the military expeditions, the Crusades, did much to 
increase not only the exchange of goods, but, more important for educa- 
tion, the exchange of ideas with other lands. 

The increased emphasis on industry and commerce also had its effect 
on the feudal social class structure. In feudal days there were two 
classes; the upper class, made up of landlords (nobles) and higher 
'clergy (usually landlords); the lower class, made up of workers (slaves, 
serfs, and renters). But the commercial and industrial activities which 
began to flourish at the end of the medieval period produced a new 
class made up of merchants, bankers, and manufacturers. It was this 
class which demanded the protection and assistance of a strong central 
government so that business affairs could he carried on in relative 
sccurit>'. 

In this nc^v selling the educational epoch, the Renaissance, came 
into being. This period might be considered the culmin.aling ph.asc of 
educational conscr\ ntism before the fnraids of liberalism shook the stnic- 
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ture to its very foundations. It was the humanistic educational goals, 
curricula, and methodology of the Renaissance which the early liberals 
attacked. It was the humanistic education of nineteenth-century America 
which the progressive movement sought to dislodge from its place of 
dominance at all levels of the educational program. It is the humanistic 
conception of education which some mid-twentieth-century European 
educators are just beginning to question. 

. of Iramanistic education can be traced 

tn f®*or of all educational conservatism, and to Isocrates, 

of rhetoric. More speciBcally, though, one 
TediLaT immediately following the decline of 
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mation stand out in political and religious history, but in educational 
circles it was the time when human interests became uppermost. 


WHAT IS MAN? 

The humanists of the Renaissance never questioned the doctrine of man's 
dual nature. In reality, mind-body dualism received greater emphasis at 
the hands of the humanists than it had in prior educational patterns. 
The mind is the majoV concern of education; it represents the superior 
element in man. This will become very evident when the question 
“What should be taught” is discussed in a succeeding section of this 
chapter. 

Also, the humanist insisted that it is the possession of the reasoning 
faculty which differentiates man from other members of the animal king- 
dom. Thus there is only one human nature, everywhere and at all times 
essentially the same— the Aristotelian notion that man is a rational animal. 
This pride in man’s rational powers became a characteristiaof humanistic 
scholars to the extent that some of them ridiculed the predominant 
notion that faith or divine revelation are legitimate sources of knowledge. 
For them, reason alone seemed to be the sure way to knowledge. 

Simply because man as man possesses reasoning power, the hu- 
manist, like his conservative forbears, did not believe that all human 
beings have the same amount of rationality at their disposal. Only those 
^vith intellectual gifts sufficient to master the style of the classics could 
be retained in school beyond the elementary level. As Butts pointed out, 
education in this era was aristocratic in nature and designed for rulers 
and clergymen. Attempts at democratization of education begun in this 
era were not too successful.* 

Since most of the scholars of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
were Christians, the theological notions of immortality, freedom of the 
will, and the existence of evil tendencies in man were accepted. It is 
true that the Protestant and Catholic views on each of these issues were 
different, but these differences seemed to have no major effect upon edu- 
cational theory and practice ( see sections on purpose, methods, etc. ) . 

The most significant modification which the educators of the Renais- 
sance and humanistic era made in the medieval structure, was the shift 
in emphasis from theological content and concerns which dominated 
medieval thought to the idea of man as a rational being. The products 

*F. Butts, A Cultural Ttistorv of Vfettem Edticofton (New Vorfc; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1955), p. 175. Also see pp. 83ff. of this volume. 
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of the human mind, chiefly those of the classics, received most of the 
time devoted to serious study at the preuniversity level. 


HOW DO WE KNOW? 
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trust in his own reasoning power, his own interpretation was viewed as 
final and decisive. 

One side effect of tliis trend toward individualism and reliance on 
one’s own decisions was the scciilarizallon of education. It was during 
the Reformation that education was first removed from the direct control 
of the church and placed under the aegis of the state. The first com- 
pletely independent public school system appeared in Wurttemberg, in 
the Protestant section of Germany, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. But the shift to secular control did not change the notion that 
the intellect is the prime source of knowledge. Rather, it reinforced this 
belief first expounded by Plato and Aristotle, modified by early Christians 
to make room for revelation, and again revived in the medieval schools. 

Does the humanist deny any validity to sense experience as a source 
of knowledge? If one speaks of the activity of the senses as an inde- 
pendent source of knowledge, the humanist might hesitate to accept it. 
But, if one refers to sense knowledge as a sort of raw material to be 
utilized in the process of intellection, then he looks upon it with a more 
favorable eye. The sections on methodology and the curriculum will 
show, however, that sense experience in itself plays no significant role in 
humanistic education. No vocational subjects are found in the curricu- 
lum and experience-centered teaching methods are not employed. 


WHAT IS TRUTH? 

Since the humanist considers the human intellect or reason as the primary 
tool of knowing, it follows that the conclusions of reason constitute the 
major truth-content of human learning. Thus some Christian humanists, 
such as Erasmus, felt that reason should be the primary tool for purging 
Christianity of superstitions, myths, and irrational practices.® 

One of the best means of determining what an educational philos- 
opher means by truth is to look at the curriculum he recommends: 
Notably absent from the humanistic curriculum of the Renaissance and 
Reformation eras were the kinds of knowledge derived from experience. 
In fact, the farther removed from everyday experience a subject was, the 
higher was its place in the curriculum. Thus there was little science in 
the modem sense of the term nor were there any vocational subjects. 
The curriculum was purely intellectual or, as a neohumanist puts it, con- 
cerned with the pursuits of the mind. Truth, then, is not found in sense 
experience or direct contact with the world around one. It is reason that 
differentiates man from animals; it is the possession of the truths ‘of 

*Se« Erasmus 7rt Praise of Folly, Colloquies, aad Adagia. 
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reason that raises man above the animal level. Truth is contained in the 
conclusions of reason. 

The humanist who was faithful to his Christian beliefs did not reject 
the truths of divine revelation but rendered them more meaningful by 
the light of reason. But this trend begun in the Renaissance, when fol- 
lowed to Its logicallimits, developed into a form of rationalism which 
ither rejected all Christian beliefs or at least those which were not in 
harmony with the conclusions of pure reason. 
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Greek and Roman classics was considered the primary educational good 
for students; it was the ultimate criterion of educational success. 

From the point of view of educational theory one cannot grasp the 
meaning of Renaissance scholarship unless one recognizes the high 
esteem in which perfect literary style was held. At mid-twentieth cen- 
tury one still hears the complaints of ncohumanisls that students “do not 
know their grammar and have no literary skills.” They know no grammar 
because the study of grammar and rhetoric has been abandoned in favor 
of life-adjustment courses. They possess no literary skills because they 
have not read the great classics, the products of the best minds of West- 
ern civilization.^ 

In this respect, then, the humanist had not veered from the classical 
philosophers* view that the intellectual virtues are the highest good for 
man. The medieval scholastics, following Aristotle's lead, had also held 
the same view, but it was tempered by those principle.? of Christian doc- 
trine which pointed to the weakness of human intelligence due to original 
sin. To the Renaissance scholars, such a view was degrading. For them, 
pride in intellectual prowess became a fetish; the intellect was the new 
god. 

The notion that intellectual values were of the highest worth had a 
telling effect on the school. Only purely intellectual activities were con- 
sidered truly educational; the development of vocational skills had no 
place in educational institutions. Even religion was taught as an intellec- 
tual discipline rather than as a way of life. The great humanist, Cardinal 
Ne\vman, stated this position very clearly by insisting that the school’s 
only concern is with intellectual values.® Additional evidence demonstrat- 
ing the high regard which the humanist had for intellectual values might 
be found in the time and money spent by the higher clergy and aristoc- 
racy to build libraries containing all classical and patriotic masterpieces. 
Without the possession of these great works, one could not be considered 
a true intellectual. 

Because of the dominant intellectualism of the Renaissance and the 
almost exclusive use of the classics for building a curriculum, humanists 
have been accused of disregarding the moral virtues. In some instances, 
this charge may be valid. Obviously, the moral code espoused by most 
of the Greek and Roman classical authors was not in harmony with that 
of Christianity. Some humanists, however, with strong religious faith, 
believed that the classics by their sublimity could impel the young to live 
a virtuous life. Vergerio, the Italian humanist of the fourteenth century, 
wrote an entire treatise on character development and the classical 

*Sec the statement o{ Dr. hf. Rafferty in Scht^asfic Teacher ^September 20, 1963), pp. S-Tff. 

*J. 11 Newman. The Idea of a Unicerrity (coUeffe ed.; New York: America Press. 1941). 

V. 3. 
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studies.® In this book he contended that literature is the foundation of all 
learning, for it requires a knowledge of grammar, rhetoric, composition, 
and logic. The teacher can use literature to impress the young with the 
necessity of good moral habits. All the great masterpieces of literature 
convey moral lessons, at least in a negative sense. 

Vittorino da Feltre also believed that a thorough knowledge of liter- 
ature and language is essential to the formation of moral virtues. Even 
Era^us, one of the most prolific humanistic writers ( and a “cold" scholar 
in the true sense of the word) advocated souhd moral and religious train- 
ing. especially for young children. Vives, a friend of Erasmus, proposed 
a method of integrating moral training with classical literature in his 
treatise On the Transmission of Learning. 

Perhaps it is more accurate to say that the humanists were not anti- 
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though some did this), rather, one might say they espoused the same 
philosophy of art. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL? 

Although noted humanists, such as Erasmus, Vives, and the founders and 
administrators of the schools, spoke of the development of moral charac- 
ter as an important goal of education, actual school or instructional activ- 
ities were almost exclusively oriented toward the development of intellec- 
tual (and verbal) skills. The study of grammar, rhetoric, and the perfect 
exemplars of grammar and rhetoric, the classics, engaged the bulk of the 
students* energies. Briefly stated, then, the humanistic notion of the pur- 
pose of the school is the cultivation or development of the intellectual 
powers of the student by studying the best products of the human intel- 
lect (the classics).’ The thinking underlying the humanists view prob- 
ably is even more intellectualistic than that of Plato. But in practice it is 
the same. Both are saying to the teacher: “Give us young people who 
have mastered the intellectual disciplines, who can write well and speak 
fluently, who know the works of the intellectual giants of culture, and we 
can make leaders and professional men of them." One must be a cultured 
person before he can be a good statesman, legal expert, medical doctor, 
or clergyman. Although the cultivation of intellectual power is the job of 
the school, the possession of such power does serve political and social 
ends. In the political domain, leadership is to be provided by an intellec- 
tual elite. These are the youth who had survived the rigorous screening 
process; their minds are disciplined to wrestle with the complex prob- 
lems of government after they leave school. The very same kind of in- 
tellectual discipline is an essential prerequisite to the honored professions 
of law, medicine, and the ministry. Those who cannot master this 
intellectual discipline are unfit to rule or take a place in the professions. 

Humanistic education also had its effect on the social stratification 
of the times. The peasantry and the poor in general neither needed nor 
received a humanistic education. Most of them received only minimal 
instruction in Christian doctrine and did not even leam to read or write. 
Obviously they qould not enter the Latin grammar schools and could not, 
therefore, rise out of their social class. Much the same held true for * 
tradesmen and craftsmen. On the other end of the social scale, the royalty 
and nobility had both the financial resources and the time to profit from 
a humanistic education. Their young were tutored at home or in schools 
so they might gain admission to the classical schools which in turn would 

’Sfr pp. 85—87 of Ihit \-oliimc. 
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prepare them for positions of poliKcal influence. Thus the lower classes 
had no means of bettering themselves by educaHon. and the upper 
classes secured their position by a classical education. Between these two 
extremes on the social scale were the gentry and the merchants. For 
these, some upward mobility through education was possible since they 
‘If necessary to take advantage of a classical 
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WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

As mentioned in tlic sections on the nature of trutli and values, the school 
curriculum gives one the most accurate jnsigljt into wliat each age con- 
siders true, good, and beautiful. Erasmus, Vives, and other humanistic 
scholars recommended that the school devote its time almost exclusively 
to the study of Latin and Greek grammar, rhetoric, and the great classics 
of Greece and Rome, especially Cicero. Arithmetic, history, music, astron- 
omy, and dialectic were begrudgingly given a subordinate place in the 
curriculum. No vocational subjects were included. 

Tlie earliest schools of the Protestant Reformation, even though they 
had a moral and religious orientation, concentrated on developing verbal 
skills in Latin and Greek. This feat was accomplished by many years of 
reading the classics, ^^elanchthon, who was Luthers educational advisor, 
recommended that children begin learning Latin as soon as they could 
read the vernacular. Latin selections from Cato and Donatus made up 
the beginning readers. Using these and the Latin Fables the students 
were expected to master Latin grammar. Mastery of Latin grammar was 
followed by reading Cicero, ATrgil, and Ovid. 

In the sixteenth century, the educator Sturm organized the human- 
istic gymnasium (secondary school) which remained the prototype for 
secondary education for several centuries. The vernacular was used only 
for teaching religion to the very young. Greek and Latin grammar and 
rhetoric and the classics (in Greek and Latin) made up the bulk of the 
curriculum. Cicero was the model for written and spoken prose. Music, 
astronomy, and mathematics, Which had a subordinate piace in the cur- 
riculum, were studied in Latin or Greek. No vocational or practical sub- 
jects were taught. The content was completely verbal and intellectual, 
although moral training was somehow integrated with the classical 
content. 

In the British Isles, the curriculum was quite similar to that on the 
continent. Latin and Greek grammar and composition and readings 
from Cicero, Livy, Xenephon, Homer and other classics, and the Bible in 
Greek and Latin accounted for practically all of the curricular content. 
Again, no time was devoted to the practical arts or “training of the hand." 

Perhaps the most systematically developed humanistic curriculum 
was found in the schools of the Jesuits, the leaders of the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation. The curriculum of Jesuit schools was divided into 
five levels or grades. Generally, it took the student seven years to com- 
plete the work of the five levels. (This curriculum would parallel the 
last two or three years of elementary sr^odl and the four years of second- 
ary school in America. ) When the five levels were completed, the student 
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prepare them for positions of political influence. Thus the lower classes 
had no means of bettering themselves by education, and the upper 
classes secured their position by a classical education. Between these two 
extremes on the social scale svere the gentry and the merchants. For 
these, some upward mobility through education was possible since they 
possessed the financial resources necessary to take advantage of a classical 
education. But very often the time required for supervising their estates 
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In the modem era the eurrieula of the Frencli hyeev or Academic, 
the Italian secondary school, and the German classical Ctjmnasiiim still 
bear a strong rcsemhlancc to those of the humanistic period. 


HOW SHOULD ONE TEACH? 

Tlie spirit of the humanistic movement called for some rather drastic 
changes in teaching methods. The Renaissance emphasis on human 
values, the power of the mind, and the development of a cultured per- 
sonality should have some bearing on how one teaches. But these liberal- 
izing ideals never seemed to sift down to the level of practice. Teachers 
taught as they were taught”-a perennial occupational malady of the 

teackngprofessmn.^f individuality and independence of 

spirit, the typical teacher demanded imitation rather than originality 
from his students, and his osvn teaching methods were imitations of Greek 
and Roman (chiefly Quintilians) methods. Even the liberal-minded 
Vives based his teaching-learning methods on the doctrine of imitation. 
Erasmus, too. insisted that teachers use certain classical masterpieces as 

models to be imitated by the pupils. 

The only new teaching method developed was the prelection used in 
the Jesuit schools. Although it might be considered an adaptation of clas- 
sical methods, it does contain definite steps not found .“"y ^ 

Greeks or the Romans which the teacher should follow m presenting the 
subject matter. Each level of the curriculum c.-ills for specific techniques 

‘“"'ATtlft r Shest level, the teacher was working toward tfie 
twin goals of the development of eloquence and style He took an author 
such as Cicero and explained a certain passage to make sure the students 
understood its meaning. Then, the artistic structure of the passage was 
analyzed and interpreted utilizing passages from, other authors which 
exe^lify the same principles of art. narration and pervasion. If the 
literal vvorks being analyzed contained any significant in oration or 
moral principles, the teacher corroborated these by aments from other 
respected sources, such as philosophy or theology At this juncture the 
teacher introduced any material from history, mythplogy. and.other dis- 
ciplines which pertained to the passage under consideration Finahy, the 
teLher commented upon each word in the passage pointing to its beauty. 

.... «• » rr,„-hoIae» of J. Vices (Wajhineton, D.C.; Calholic Univ, 

•W. A. Daly. The Educational Psyehoiosv *■ 
of America Press, 1924). 
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was eligible for admission to the professional schools of the university. 
The first level was devoted to the study of elementary Latin and Greek 
grammar with simple readings from Cicero and other Latin classics The 
second level covered intermediate grammar of the classical languages 
with readings from Cicero's Letters. Caesar, Ovid, Aesop's Fables (in 
Creek), Lucians Dialogues (in Greek), and other Greek writers. Ad- 
vanced pammar was taught at the third level along with more difficult 
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It was believed that the study of Latin and Greek grammar supplied the 
best possible materials for developing the intellectual powers of the 
young. The analysis of the structure of Latin grammar provided the stu- 
dent’s mind \vith the characteristics of the reasoning Roman mind; 
analysis of Greek grammar offered him insight into the artistic, graceful, 
and versatile Greek mind. 

Finally, it should be noted that the prelection method is almost ex- 
clusively teacher-centered. The teacher made the initial grammatical 
analysis of the passages; the student was forbidden to go ahead on his 
own. The teacher determined what the pupil was to write in his note- 
book so that the student would not be confused by conflicting interpre- 
tations or analyses. The teacher directed drill and discussion activities 
which were to be modeled after his own prelection. Certainly, there was 
pupil activity, but it was not his own activity.*^ 


HOW SHOULD PUPILS BE EVALUATED? 

Since the cultivation of the intellect and achievement of eloquence and 
perfect literary style are the main purposes of the humanistic school) 
evaluation is in terms of these objectives. Other factors, such as character 
formation, are not proper objects of evaluation. If an applicant for admis- 
sion to the classical schools were morally deficient, he was not admitted 
to the school. If, after gaining admission, his behavior was thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, he was expelled. Consequently, the task of evaluating 
pupils was relatively simple in the humanistic schools, since teachers had 
to be concerned only with academic achievement. 

Another factor which simplified the job of evaluation was that only 
the intellectual elite were admitted to these schools.’^ Elementary educa- 
tion in aristocratic families was given by tutors who taught the elements 
of reading, writing, and computation. The children of the poor either 
received no elementary education or acquired it in parish schools. 

As in the Greek and Roman schools of anb'quity, the oral examina- 
tion was the chief evaluational technique of the humanistic school. Since 
tliere was no formal graduation from elementary school, as wc know it 
today, applicants had to pass an oral examination to determine tlicir 
readiness for the classical curriculum. Essay or written examinations were 
used only when the students skill in writing themes was under scrutiny. 
Evaluation of themes centered on spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 

»'For a detailed dwcrlptlon of the prclrctlem. Ifusbn, op. eft, pp. 234-47. 

ISW, pp. 26a-C2. 
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rhythm, variety, and the way in which it was used (grammar and 
syntax). Ihe method, at this level, proceeded from a general analysis of 
the passage and its content to the specific analysis of each word. 

At the fourth level the teacher was to accompany his analysis of the 
passage under consideraKon with praise for the beauty of the Latin lan- 
guage, the origin of words (etymology), their forceful use, and the vari- 
ous ways in which phrases could be used. With this assistance the student 
should have been able to imitate the style of the classical author.” If the 
classic being studied contained any historical data, the teacher was ad- 
monished to summarize the events and spend class time only on the ex- 
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actions should be for the good of all people; he should not be above the 
people but of the people. Erasmus was, therefore, opposed to the posses- 
sion or exercise of absolute authority by any secular ruler.^^ 

But humanists did not limit their attacks on established authority 
to the secular realm. Three very influential works of Erasmus, Praise of 
Folly, Adagia, and the Colloquies, were critical of the educational prac- 
tices of the church as well as of Catholic doctrine and devotions. It is 
believed that these works had much to do with the Protestant revolt 
against the central authority of the Roman Catholic Church.'® 

Thus the freeing of the human spirit from the external bonds of 
absolute authorities was hinted at during the Renaissance, even though 
most of the humanists gave some recognition to the legitimate roles of 
these authorities, both ecclesiastical and secular. Such a spirit of freedom 
also crept into educational theory. Vives, for example, insisted that force 
should not be used to get students to learn. They should choose to do so 
freely or be permitted to remain at home. Self-activity should predomi- 
nate learning activities.'® Erasmus branded the teacher as a poor master 
if he relied on fear of punishment as his principal motivational device. 
Such behavior on the part of the teacher drove youth from learning, for 
which they might have a natural inclination.'^ Luther, too, complained 
about the lack of pupil freedom and the severity of discipline in the 
schools of his time. 

But all of this theorizing about more pupil freedom and less brutal 
discipline seemed to have little effect on actual practices. In the first 
place, pupils were afforded no freedom of choice among curricular offer- 
ings since only the one prescribed curriculum was available to them. Also, 
the students played no part in selecting topics for study within each 
course or subject. Students were permitted to read only expurgated edi- 
tions of the classics. Second, teaching-learning methods were exclusively 
teacher-centered and allowed for little or no self-activity on the student’s 
part. Innovations of this type were practically unknown until Pcstalozzi 
and other liberals opened their experimental schools. 

Finally, as H. G. Good said, discipline was characterized by brutality 
in all schools except those of the Jesuits where it was “firm, but mild and 
gentle.”'* 

In conclusion, it seems tliat the spirit of humanistic education ccr- 


•'S« D. Erajuius, The Edueotion of a Chrirtim Fnnee, sd. I*. II. Dam (New Vo»k: 
Columbia UnU*. Pr«j, 1036). 

“See P. MeCormick and F. P. Caasidy, Iltttof]/ of Education { Wajbinffton. D.C.: Catholic 
Education Pf«f, 1946), pp. 353-CO. 

“Daly, op. at., pastim. 

“\V. II. Woodward.' Deiidertu* Erasmu* (New Vorks CambrWse Unlv. Pret*. 1004). pp. 

205ff. 

”H G. Cood. A i/iiTorv of UVtfem Edurofton (New York: "Die Macmillm Co, 1960), p. 

163. 
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Style. But even then, the pupil was subjected to an oral examination upon 
the essay he had composed. 

The oral examinations covered the content of each grade or level and 
were very exacting. In the classical curriculum of the Jesuit schools, for 
example, it was felt that 


severity must be practiced in examinations, since it is more in- 
jurious for boys to ascend a grade, when not fit, than, if really . 
fit, to be kept where they are; and, in addition to that, if they are 
advanced when not qualified, they create no slight disturbance 
in the upper class.'* 

Thus the student was expected to know all the spelling, grammar, 
syntax, vocabulary, and literature of each level before being promoted to 
the next grade. At the higher levels, where eloquence and literary style 
were emphasized, oral examinations obviously were an excellent tech- 
nique for evaluating the student’s progress. Not only did he have to know 
his Latin and Greek grammar and vocabulary perfectly, but he had to 
render his speeches in perfect Ciceronian Latin. In the other subjects of 
the curriculum, such as religion, history, and geography, the oral exam- 
nation covered the actual content of these courses. However, mastery of 
these subjects cou d never qualify the student for promotion to the next 
gra ® 1 mow edge of the classical grammar and literature and mas- 

tery of style were the necessary criteria for promotion. 
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tainly would have demanded greater freedom for teachers and pupils 
alike because of the trend against placing individual faith in any type of 
absolute authority. This same spirit should have generated a more 
humane approach in the general treatment of the young both at home 
and in school. But, in actual practice, the humanistic spirit never per- 
vaded the schools of the times. Only a relatively few humanists practiced 
what they preached. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 

The philosophical beliefs of humanistic educators show that only minor 
revisions were made in the general assumptions of the conservative edu- 
cators of antiquity and the Christian and medieval eras who viewed 
man as possessing a dual nature (material and spiritual) and who located 
lert element, the soul. It is the intel- 
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nalcd the end of the authorit)' of the Church and, along with the rejection 
of the feudal system, gave rise to national states. The sixteenth century 
witnessed the rapid expansion of trade with the Orient and the exhili- 
raling dreams of developing the New World which Columbus came upon 
in his search for a trade route to the East. 

The middle-class merchants and businessmen supported a strong na- 
tional state, since only under conditions of unity and peace could trade 
and business flourish. Tims the monarch or king was entrusted with great 
power in order to maintain national unity and peace. At times, however, 
the monarch became “too Nfachiavellian,'* so that even his supporters 
began to question tlie wisdom of giving absolute power to anyone. Add 
to this the large number of Protestant and Catholic leaders who de- 
manded freedom of conscience and one finds a new emphasis on indi- 
vidual freedom. Political theorists of various religious creeds began to 
speak of the power to rule residing in the people rather than in any elite 
of intellect or blood. The right to depose an unjust ruler (one who vio- 
lated individual rights) was voiced in public and at limes demonstrated 
by political revolt. 

Not all the innovations brought immediate contentment to the 
people, especially not to the poor. In reality industriah'zation created a 
new breed of poor who worked long hours in the factories in order to 
maintain minimum subsistence for themselves and their families. To diem 
the benefits-of education were completely out of reach. It was for them 
that the educational reformers were to demand a more practical educa- 
tion which would enable the industrial serf to rise above his unhappy lot. 
Sodal equality had to be accompanied by equality of educational oppor- 
tunity in order to better the condition of the industrial worker. AH' of 
these factors were important in moulding a new educational outlook, but 
one especially seems to stand out: J. H. Randall suggested that science 
became the keystone in building the new world to take the place of that 
broken by the Renaissance.*^ 

With this social, political, and economic setting let us see what 
fundamental changes' appear in the answers of the educational theorists 
of the times. ’ 


WHAT IS MAN? 

Perhaps one of the most radical doctrines to be proposed to the educa- 
tional world at this time was the doctrine of the innate goodness of man. 

>J. n. Randall, The ilaking of the Modem Mu*d (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926), 
p. 203. 
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the acceptability of mind-body dualism. Rousseaus directions for edu- 
cating the child make no distinction between mental and bodily training 
(sec pp. 104-7); all arc lumped together in an experience-centered cur- 
riculum. Hcivctius, a contemporary of Rousseau, equated mind wth 
experience, thus breaking down the wall which conservatives believed 
to exist between mental and bodily activities. Thus the dualism espoused 
by the Greek, Roman, and Christian thinkers began to be questioned in 
educational circles. 

Yet another conservative notion about man's nature came under fire 
during this period. The belief that men are destined for certain social or 
intellectual classes was attacked by the early liberals. John Locke, a 
seventeenth-century thinker, in his treatise on Cicif Government, argued 
that flll men are rulers; no individual or class can lay any claim to rule 
others. Rousseau, in his Social Contract, expressed the same belief: 
namely, that no man has a natural authority over his fellowman. Thus 
the theorists of the time made the first successful move against an elitism 
which had dominated educational theory since the appearance of Plato’s 
Hepublic. John A, Comenius, a seventeenth-century educational reformer, 
proposed that all children and youth receive educab'on in common 
schools. For him, social or intellectual classes should not be the chief 
factors in determining educational opportum^* The views of these the- 
orists were to have a lasting effect on the broadening of educational 
opportunity to include all classes. For example, these egalitarian ideas 
were applied by the early liberal educators in America who called for 
free public education beyond the elementary level for all the children of 
all the people. 

It is evident that this period in educational history witnessed the 
challenging of every basic conception about man’s nature held by the 
conservatives. Man is no longer viewed as evil, or inclined to evil; die 
spiritual element in man is denied or disregarded in favor of an em- 
phasis on natural man; the validity of mind-body dualism is questioned; 
the superiority of one man over anodier is rejected and replaced by an 
egalitarian view of freedom and audioiity; the limited individualism bom 
in the Renaissance reaches adolescence in the eighteenth century and 
later attains maturity in the rugged individualism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Man has been freed from the restrictions of monarchs, ecclesiastics, 
and supernatural authority (revelation). 


HOW DO WE KNOW? 

Following the lead of Plato and Aristotle, conservative educators placed 
dieir reliance on reasoning as the primary mode of arriving at knowledge. 
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The Hehrew-Christian notion of man which had prevailed for eighteen 
centuries denied that man was innately good. Plato and Aristotle, the 
two most important thinlcers of the pre-Christian era, had also taught that 
man’s nature was somehow influenced by evil forces. When Rousseau 
wrote in 1762 that “Everything is good as it comes from the hands of the 
Maher of the world but degenerates once it gets into the hands of man,”*- 
he caused a furor (never to be equaled) among secular rulers, ecclesi- 
astics, and educators. The book Emile was immediately condemned and 
burned because it was considered ruinous of the accepted way of life, 
especially the moral code; it contradicted the Biblical notion of original 
sin and its effects on man’s behavior. Instead man’s natural inclinations 
were to be considered the guide to right behavior. No longer could any 
ruler, class, or social group be considered the authority in matters in- 
volving human behavior. Man could rely upon hia. own tendencies to 
guide his behavior. 


educational import of this view of man’s nature is far-reaching. 
It affects educational aims, methodology, curriculum, evaluation, and 
^scipline in such a way that radical changes must be made in each area. 
Just what these changes are will be noted in succeeding sections of this 
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Tvriters proposed conHicting theories about natural phenomena forced 
the pioneers of the new science to make a direct study of nature to 
solve the issue. Therefore, even though the majonty of scholars used th 
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The Christian added revelation as a source of knowledge superior to 
human reason. Even though experience plays a role in the conservative 
theory of ' knowledge, it is, indeed, a minor one. Only universal ideas 
(rational abstractions) are considered true knowledge. 

Humanism, too, is characterized by an antiscientific bias. The best 
minds of the humanistic era centered their interest and scholarly activi- 
ties on the unscientific and sometimes antiscientific material found in the 
Greek and Roman classics. The emphasis the humanistic educators placed 
upon grammar, rhetoric, and the classics left little time for studies of an 
experimental nature. Thus their concern was for man as a reasoning being 
rather than for the world of natural phenomena. Petrarch, for example, 
insisted that the study of zoology and other sciences serves no human 
purpose whatsoever since they throw no light on human existence.* 
rasmus expressed the same contempt for those engaged in the pursuit 
of science in his Vraise of Folly. 

■ae early Uberals questioned this reliance on reason and faith and 
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mans lower nature entailed rigorous fasts, complete control of the senses 
lest evil enter through them, and even self-inflicted corporal punishment. 

Certainly, such beliefs about morality would be wholly unacceptable 
to those who view man's nature as essentially good, or at least neutral. 
Of course, the suggestion that nature should be one’s guide in the field of 
morals was not original with seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
diinlcers, it had its roots in^the ancient philosophy of Epicurianism. But 
the Hebrew-Christian way of life with its detailed code of ethics was so 
vigorous from the fourth to the seventeenth centuries that a naturalistic 
moral system had no chance to flourish. 

Most contemporary Americans cannot comprehend the great effect 
that diis new approach to morals had on the people, since American life 
is guided to a great extent by naturalistic and secular codes. We are 
accustomed to hearing that certain types of home training and environ- 
ment are the causes of youthful delinquency. But when Rousseau said 
that because the child Emile was naturally good and should be allowed 
to grow and develop according to natural instincts, drives, and desires, 
he received the following verdict; 

[This work is] calculated to overthrow natural law and to de- 
stroy the foundations of the Christian religion; establishing 
maxims contrary to Gospel morality; having a tendency to dis- 
turb the peace of empires, to stir up subjects to revolt against 
their sovereign; as containing a great number of propositions 
respectively false, scandalous. . . . erroneous, impious, blas- 
phemous and heretical.' 

Since the new theory of morals was so revolutionary, one might sur- 
mise that no new moral code was substituted for the old. Such was not 
the case, however. In the first place, even Rousseau demanded that 
children should be sheltered from the evil example of their elders. (It 
must be remembered that the moral behavior of the upper social strata 
at this time was scandalous.) If the child remains close to nature, his 
natural goodness will not be sullied by the struggle for riches, power, 
glory, and illicit loves which characterised human behavior. This, at 
least, represents a negative code of ethics. On the positive side of the 
ledger, educators were advised to instruct their charges concerning 
moderation in food and drink; preparation for the normal hardships of 
life caused by weather, climate, and the like; meeting the need for voca- 
tional competence and harmonious living in the family and other social 
groups.* 

It is true, however, that the ethical revolutionaries did not propose a 

'Ortipfft d* J. J. Homteau (Fmrii: Lcfrvr*, 1819-20), X, 158. 

*Sc« Boyd, op cif, pp. 7O-i30. 
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empirical sciences, even though these sources were retained as guides to 
faith and morals. For example, some scholars of the times used scientific 
evidence to demonstrate the falsity of certain statements in the Bible or 
in Aristotle. Galileo, in his noted experiment from the Tower of Pisa, 
disproved the Arirtotelian theory of the rate of speed of falling bodies. 
Early anthropological studies and historical research were employed to 
disprove the truth of Biblical chronology. Thus, although many of the 
early scientists believed they could find absolute truth in their experi- 
mental studies, one can detect the tendency to abandon the traditional 
notion that truth is immutable.* This is one of the essential differences 
f experience and science and those of reason 
1 ui “xe probable and mutable, the latter, absolute and 

in edurahvi ■ surprising, then, to find that the liberal movement 
XcaTes nr" by "bxenee of finality and certainty. Its 

tor thf V, 1 “’'vays searching for new ways of doing things new mals 

the liberal is npvp f T ^'^“O^tional theory, policy, and practice, 
out cWe there oa^t"‘ as they are. He feels that with- 

solve the problems of th "k Ptogrra. If one does not find new truths to 
stronghold of reaction'/ ®,^“o*tion will stagnate and become the 
generaHon considered trlTilf’it if™ abandon what one 

of experience and science are to". T longer functional. Since the truths 
sistent with the liberal point of vTcr™' 

curriS^ml^dtLhtLltl"'^™ o direct effect on the 

changes in the curriculum n '!r^ uacthods. One can look for continuous 

their own truths in classroom" students’ finding 

school. Classrooms, laboratories, and the world 'outside the 


WHAT IS GOOD? 

^Ah^r/ffXlC: '^‘bical questions could but 

[or decisions ahoutrg^od’^cVSt^ to reason or revelation 
those associated with intellect fminJl acts. Spiritual values or 

rooted in fallen human nature. In generT™ P^af^ence to values 
desires u-as equated with moral im™?? .1 to natural drives and 

must be kept under the firm 000^0^**°"’ "a‘“ra> inclinations 

Decalogue. In its most extreme form^ ‘'eason or the moral code of the 
•fUftdiiL A ^ ’ ^*^**^*^» this attitude toward 

®p. e*^ p. 230. 
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rejected'the major philosophical, tenets of the preceding twenfy centuries 
The validity of dualism, supematuralism, elitism, and their attendant 
doctrines was challenged. Knowing by reason and revelation was re- 
placed by experimental modes of hmowing. Truth was viewed as e^en- 
mental and rLtive rather than revealed, rational, and Moral 

and aesthetic values were found in nature rather than m a realm above 
nature. The liberals’ answers to important educahonal queshons reveal 
the same sweeping condemnation of traditional educational theory. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF 
THE SCHOOL? 


The limited intellectualistic goal of the school which d— ^ ^ 
servative education could not be considered adequate by the liberals. 
the first nlace it was based on an unnatural dualism which assumed that 
me tirst place It cultivated in school whereas physical and 

the pupi s nnnd could be cuidva^ cohere. Such a division of the 
emotionabneeds had to be cared tor eisewu i 

child for educational purposes, liberals argued, violated nature. Hence, 
the whole child John Locke had indmated that the 

guage, literature, and the hke w« cussing the five stages of 

recommendations were "tocc S' maturity), he included all 

the ediicational prograni (from J speaking, hearing, 

phases of development, ^or hi™ ^ 8^ educational. In addition 

seeing,-, tasting,' smelling, and ® activities which would pre- 

to this basic sense training, he ceco marriage. Development 

pare the pupil for a specific job social bje. " ^^g 
of emotional stability is recomniended at an s g ^ 

especially during the last ° ,vas not speaking of the 

One might correctly argu . . general. This is the cnidal 

purpose of the school ® the^rpose of cdilcaiion-bo it 

notion in the liberals view: na same’for all.’Pestalozzi. 

in the home, the community, or ' jjiej, jo put Ro'usSeau’s 

the eighteehth-centuiy S'"®* « te'dbne; His experimental 

theories into practice, showed h the acUvilies recommended by 

schools at Stantz and Yverdon embodmd the aeliw harmonious 

Rousseau. Pestalozzi designed .. . 

development of moral, inlelleetual. and physical powers. 


”Doy«J. op. eft, Dookj I-V. 
*»S« pp. 104-7 o* thU wlume. 
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complete set of “Thou shaft and shaft nots” as traditional moralists had 
done. Rather, they said, “let nature and experience be your guide.” 

Another feature of the new •morality is its dynamic character. 
Whereas the conservative maintains Aat basic moral standards were 
changeless, the liberal speaks of revising or completely changing norms 
of behavior in accordance with the satisfaction of human wants. What 
w^s considered good under a feudalistic system may be wholly unaccept- 
able under a different mode of living. Even though the early liberal 
^inkers generally did not attempt a point-by-point refutation of the 
Hebrew-Chnstian moral code, the very fact that they intimated it was 
ouhnoded indicates that they favored the introduction of new moral 
standards. , 

But the Q^^sbon still remains:- How is one to decide what is good 
Rousseau, at least, the answer \vas quite simple. 
Since individual men are inherently good, their moral decisions vn\l be 

dirtL the general will shaU 

ins OF 1."’“ 0 behavior* Just how one detemfines which deci- 

of Rot eau-s do 'he inherent dTfflculties 

It ’ I'- problem of sbcial 

atandinTof thotoot^-‘'’n "’’Sht acquire a belter under- 

oS docs not r^aVoT 7^“" -n.e beauty of an 

more apparent to the koof r ctstt" t™ ‘h f ‘’‘t th f 

enhance Tnnnt nnA ^ ‘OO, had used the art forms to 

tho early liberals shifted their enXs jl'° ,r" 

realm to that of nature, there svas „o neo7 7 l' 
to some higher purpose. Consequeminn a°es1h7 
h7.7iHsta"urrr" 'eenscend it. The -natural" isVe'autSl^d the 

early Iibera7s7mply trate proposed by the 

with the cultural and artistic aspectt„77''““ 
the practical and uUlitarian.” f- 

the unreality and uselessness ofTh ? “Samst 

the humanistic era. It is not surprislnu^7*‘°7 7°'^ 

oT't':' 

clear that the prime movers of the liberal revolt in education 
rv. tS: ii.’- -1 m^. ,u„ , 
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of the child at this stage. Reading could be introduced near the end of 
this period if the need for it arose. In general, though, Rousseau opposed 
the use of boohs since “they only teach us to talk about vyhat we do not 
know.”” It is better to teach astronomy by taking the pupil to a hill on a 
clear night and letting him observe the wonders of the heavens. The 
same is true of most of the other knowledge found in books-the student 
will understand the same content better if he experiences it rather than 

reads about it. i . . j 

From ages twelve to fifteen the pupil makes a more sophisticated 
Study of geography and natural science by a systematic observation of 
the “things” in his environment. This might be supplemented by reading 
such books as Robinson Crusoe which reflect “nature as it is Also, at 
this time, the adolescent should begin mastering a vocation of his choice. 
Again, the teacher must be cognizant of the great changes taking place 
in the emotional development of the pupil and provide activities suited 


to this stage of development. , ^ , i,„.i 

The feal stage in the curriculum (after the student has reached 

fifteen) includes sex education and preparation 
of the various religions, and any specialized su jec s w ic 
interests and practical needs of the youth. Field trips and travel to place 
of interest rather than verbal descriptions are 

relationships are developed in a natural way; social actiyities n a natura 
setting asslt the youth in acquiring the proper relationship with his 

'"|°^^tant p-t in I— 

sss" E'h". « .1 p».? ■> 

development. The curriculum is something the pupil does, not something 
that is done to him. It is living as well as a P'-'=P“™“7 

John Basedow, a contemporary of Rousseau “"-J ““ 

tional reformer, built a curriculum designed to meet ^ “ 

the pupils. Physical and vocational education were J" 

the Lrtculum only the practical aspects of science, mathematics, and 
language were taught. Even grammar, which constituted the heart o e 
cIasS™crm. was practically eliminated. -I;--- 

were included for their recreational “op3 an e“ eri^ 

pupils to follow special interests.” Basedow openeu * • , 

school with this revolutionaiy curriculum. The humanistic schoolmen, of 


“Boyd, op. elt., p. 83, 
p. 84. 

Boola II-V. . 

*’J. B, Buedow, Das EUmmtarwrt, 


r, Fritsucb <D««*ui E, WeJttnd, 1909). 
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Even before Rousseau’s time, Comenius’ Great Didactic had recom- 
mended that the school abandon its concentration on intellectual develop- 
ment and set itself to meeting all the needs of all the children. The 
vernacular should be used instead of Latin and only useful subjects 
should be taught. Students should be given the opportunity to learn a 
trade, develop skills necessary for living in society and receive instruction 
and practice in politics and economics.*’ 

At least in the common schools, then, the reformers demanded that 
the purpose be to prepare pupils for life and give them practice in living. 
The common school should not have as its primary goal the preparation 
for the higher levels of education. Those who. wish to prepare for more 
advanced schooling should be offered the opportunity to do so. But the 
presence of university-bound students in the common school should not 
result in a college-prep”-oriented school which excludes all other 
purposes. 

It seems, therefore, that the essential change proposed by the liberal 
reformers was the broadening of the school’s purpose to include all 
facets of human development. These early reformers did not affirm that 
the schools should not develop the intellectual powers of the pupils. They 
s mply asserted that all the activities of human life are the concern of the 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

nf school is broadened to include’ the development 

cone ^ 'I- ^ ^ i’ *he classical. literary curriculum of the 

IZT 7 inadequate. As noted. Comenius 

humT r that sense training and vocational training be added to the 
LcTro Vr he insisted that all curricular offer- 

Lalm serve some ^,seful purpose. If an educator cannot defend 

represents a more radical 
to trad,t.onaI notion than that of Comenius. From ages five 

W TO nil "t'jr' ^ "’“y i>'=«vities aimed at devel- 

the tcaefer F T of *0 environment. Also, 

tne teacher should give senons atlenUon to the emotional development 

Ud, I’oS”. i;. "• '*'• (t™..) (Londo.. A. a C. SU* 
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.. of the curricula mentioned, in spite of specific differences, [have 

certain characteristics in' common: (1) All contain activities, or. subjects 
of aiuselul nature, (2) Physical education, vocational training, .^d socml 
afctivities are just as respectable as the academic subjects: (3 ):, The 'inter- 
ests,, needs, and. emotional ctindiHqns of the 

of activities .rather than any preconceived program of studies. (4) Who- 
ever .possible, ■ the student must . learn ffrom firsthand experience, rather 
than through the vicarious experience of books or by being told. 

I'lilcl . ' . ■ ' , ■' ‘>-“1 

•'.'.j ••t'fiioL'i'i! j' ■"'>'> f ^ ^ 

-Ui't :H0W should one teach. ' ' 

Wtii'A^Leptoof Quintilian and t^ ^WiS 

showed: little concern for ,/.oui, to, teaeh. The purpose.of « 

sufficiently .limited to intellectualism and the 

oriented tLt there is no great need, for concern about 

I^urthermore, , the.fteacher-centered classroom of 

not permit.mueh opportunity, for variations m teaching 

1,1. "ce^ainly,. 

centered cumculum -demand essential c s ,, .j.. v,, j nunil 

action. The one characteristic that-all the 

centeredness. .Generally speaking., this role is r^«e 

the-maior.responsibility.for,learning-achV.t.eS.iThe eachefs r^ is^^^^ 

like thit.of thejmiddleman ot,.interlo™tor in 

are the actors, the teacher, is theicoprdinator o ihelterm 

teaching.techniques of theffiberals.are generally designated by, Ihelterm 

natural method-.,!) hi : "„hangU introduced into .teaching meth- 

.One, of the, most. important, .chang of- direct observation .of, and 

odology . by., *e ..early .hberalsus,.th^.^^^^^^^^^ mode-of. studying, the 

expenence,\yith. physical and 50'=’=*. method of arriving at 

world -.'Of course.,a direct.Ou.groi« 

knowledge (see pp. 97-99)' 7^° , .andiX'ited many places of 

field trips,, worked significant. But 

historical dnterest„this .changeuhay. ^ P. ,i,e seventeenth and 

if.one,recalls..hat,suchpracuce^'r^oo^^^^^^^ 

eighteenth centunes, it ^ooomes.ew very sparingly for. he knew 

to teaching “otually .was. .Comen. .Nevertheless,-, his 

that educators and P^joplsrahke i o Id y , ,; i5„ and, humanism 
opposition to the verbal npproooh o o„t"ay foripupik to leam 
was thoroughgoing. msiste^ll. or be told 

^''as to obser\'e things for thcmsci _ ‘ . . i 

nbout them.*® ^ ' t.’ 

»Coit»«jlu*. op. at., pp. -ta. 1859. 
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course, ridiculed thef entire proferam.viBut'the common people dodkcd 
upoHiit with favor. Some historians argue that Basedow stole Rousseau's 
ideas^and’vice versa.'At'least'Basedow tried tO'put his-cutriculum to the 
test of .experience, I and, perhaps,' his laboratory schoohwould hav'ebeeri 
successful if he had not b'een’a poor administrator.ifir i! Ii i. > 

it' -hAs mentioned above, 'Rousseau hiihsclf’was'not a teachcmor did he 
have any close connection with educational institutions’‘b'ut/shortlyiafter 
Rousseau’s death, Pestalozzi used his philosophy of the curriculuih iri the 
construction of an activity-cehtercd'progranl.iHiS schools .weretlibcfal in 
fnanytWays. For exarrtple, i he accepted 'students of all [intellectual ’^and 
social levels’.'Great freedom iwas -enjoyed .by all those attending.; 'Biit be- 
causelthe curriculum. hetdesighed for his schoolsiwas so'fadically>differ- 
ent'from the typical 'schoolsrof his time, it^reefcived much favorable and 
unfavorable' atlentioniifrom j educators;. rln . Leonard arid .Gertnidc - he 
averred that-the activities of.lhq school shouldtbe fclosely associated .with 
home life— the curriculum was living.** The.teacherlhaditO’beisolicitous 
for the same aspects of growth that concern themother.of d iarhily^lThus 
the pupils physical and moral' development were; just as;importanttas 
that of his'hnnd. The laws' of good social living were to bedived iri’the 
schools ramer. than taught'thererHis school AVasitoibo a model commu* 
mty which civil, rulersimight .adapt to'the largcrjcommunity.*® .This is 
perhaps 'the .first 'Statement of the .notion that- the' schbohshould be .the 
model.fora new'social order, a llheoryOater. advocated by some-twen^ 
tieth-century liberal American educators. ■ .i. f,; v.'oll'.i 

'''^.P^hHozzmn.cuniculum-inclilded reading';. wiil- 

""'“^^eisUidy via field tr'ips/ hiking, 
LTvln/ find'fieldsl^ih reality. any- activity 

and Te one, could nof find 'a edt 

e nfUr*' Pe«4Ws schools.' Hel-nevV the' gencril 

flZ alii ■''ability, and change were.m'dre , Evident 

some hraW "r Evc'rything was, designedito!serve 

some tracheal,. uscful'pnrposi in rthe'pupirs.Ife..., „-nl, .die,,,-! h" 

with the “"’b' “'Pe5talozzi.:kvas, experimenting 

whhthecor,rT.t"^ 

schools in '®"‘^P*’®®*’“*'^*^ssical[curriculum'of the'^ebondary 

he nti nf ImT* ™riieuldm aT.o'uId meet 

me needs of daily (living. Even though he did r ' - - 


of Uie.ehwirv.,! « " “'.Y' ne aid not'discard all the'subjqcts 

ina navLTt^ 'Caime„bun,Ihis -academies-, taught, bookkeeping.- siirvey- 
ng. navigation, drawing, minerolocy - 

bread and butler subjects. 


agriculture, civics, and other 


1906).^Pp!*1i£\o'”*‘’ Gertrud*, td. E. Ch.nnlng (Bolton:' D. C. ilea* & ^o. 

"Ibid., pp. isoff. 
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contributed to the development of new teaching-learning methods How- 
ever, they embody the same principles and characteristics of those a^ead/ 
discussed above. Briefly, the new philosophy of method entailed “e fol- 
lowing essential points: (1) Whatever techniques a teacher uses they 
must not violate the natural growth pattern of the students, 
stated this means that all teaching-learning activities mi«t reflect the 
natural method of doing things. (2) The liberal "[-athodo ogy >s pupil- 
centered rather than teacher-centered. To use the jargon, the ea^er is 
a guide rather than a director. (3) Learning by doing, 
tion (object lessons), or by personal involvement of the Pupds ^ 
essenkl features of the new teaching methods. (4) fdobvahon for learn- 
ing is based upon the intrinsic interests and natural needs of the learners^ 
(S" Any teaching-learning technique must consider the physical and 
emotional aspects of pupil behavior as well as the mental. 


HOW SHOULD PUPILS BE EVALUATED? 

Since the liberal proposes broader goals 
riculum, and pui^^l-centered learning methods 

miseducative. Th® pupil has memorized certain subject 
to determine the extent to which the pup 

matter or developed perfect specific evaluational 

Although the early for a new philosophy of 

techniques, they did chart the bro revision calls for a 

appraisal. The first and ‘ jL total growth of the indi- 

new approach to ,eher is to detemine whether the 

vidual. In evaluating “ P“P‘'. a„d emotional maturity than he had 

pupilhas shown more physical, SOT , 

at the beginning of this ’ jj^^rter now than before? Does he 

hons as: Does the pupil he better equipped to care for his 

get along well srith gis observations of natural and social 

e«nomic needs than before? Ar h rienecs? Does he know 

phenomena more penetrating alter n , , „ a 

more about the world around Wm than^h^ approach to 

Rousseau provided an excel uch each of the experiences 

pupil appraisal: 5"go„,an development. Tlie infant moves 

which touch upon all ^ svlicn'^he has learned to walk, 

to a new cdurational level. '" P jol. kept him bound to his 

talk, and has broken ^°tno °[ “ , , ),c has acquirctl 

mother. The boy is promoted to the next 
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But Rousseau, who was not a teacher and had no fear of profes- 
sional educators or parents, argued that the method of direct observation 
and experience was the best means of teaching pupils at all levels of the 
educational program. It was because he believed that this was the only 
natural way to learn that he was so opposed to the use of books— a vicari- 
ous experience could never be as effective as a direct one. He told 
Emile’s tutor not only how to provide for this direct experience but also 
how to avoid the pitfalls of the unnatural methods of the humanists. 

The educational reformer and contemporary of Rousseau, John 
Basedow, also leveled an attack on humanistic teaching methodology for 
its lack of contact with the real world. He, too, demanded that the 
teacher utilize the pupil’s natural desire for play and his spontaneous 
interest in his surroundings as the key to developing a new methodology. 
For example, in his schools little children were taught language by play- . 
ing word games. Rote memorization of the words was eliminated, and the 
students eventually learned words simply by playing the game. Physical 
coordination and motor control were learned through various types of 
games played right in the classroom. In fact, all work was presented in 
the form of delightful games. The children were allowed to talk and 
move around freely. They were taken on field trips (object lessons) to 
an 'Vhen pupils became bored with 

'noved on to others of immediate interest. All activities 
Z participated in them. In fact, 

mnner of theT® r in f”"’ 

ninner of the twentieth-century socialized class. 

Basedow’q^nl ^kat most angered the old schoolmasters about 

lltlt vfed r of *<= students. These 

f thnv .T how the pupils could learn 

OnC W dis^Z Z Z® "" countered that: 

My. by discussing the objects they were studying could pupils. really 
y grasp their meaning; otherwise i ® , 

of the book or the lLher.« ’ ^ parroting the words 

rathe^ AanZ.lr*”^'’®'’ Rousseau’s philosophy 

S veSnZnflh ’h’ I"”'" *“ described. Lt. Pesta- 

B^doXTni^ to be more influential than 

erp:t"en 

of Pesta1o-rHo« • ' J’®».”®^hart, who was an ardent advocate 

^«Zetreme*r ’ ''’® American Pro- 

Certainly there are other educational reformers of the period who 
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cntors. B pupil's success was always f “7 1^7^ 

Tlius when Pcstalozzi a^cptc ^ evaluated: Each 

schools, there was no fixed slan ar > interests socioeconomic 

p.p,, aid Ids te, IP "S ,.pa » ap». 

background, and personal need . _ ^ ^ to 

mine which students were he • considered successful, 

master any given amount of -b.ee^" ^“fter his educational 

Tire essential enter on ss-as •><= h,d taken place. 

experiences than he knerv h . . ^ t;o„„i levels and suggested 

Tlrough Rousseau established live cm 
certain activities for each level "/rsueeess. It was the 

dard which might ‘ determined the pupil's fitness for the 

relative judgment of the favor continuous promo- 

next level. In fact, Rousseau s ? ‘ • .f natural developmental stages 
tion from level to level on the or requirements, 

rather than on the meeting o ^ among the early liberals is 

. One final nlays in the process. In the conserva- 

related to the role the mdividua P - y j Ue and administer the 

tive- schools, teachers or o'* hatever in the proeessi in the 

examinations-the learner p y actively participating in his 

new school of the early libera several ingenious games where- 

own evaluation. Basedow s eac achievement in the basic 

by the student could detennine g Rousseau and Pestalozzi 

skills, crafts, • and oAer school subjects^ Bo.^^ 
placed much of the burden o pd and teacher, 

it was a cooperative enterprise following features of the 

In summary, then, one can p concerned with all aspects 

liberal, conception of .'Ll emotional, and vocational. (2) 

of human development-menta.py ’ .jgd; evaluation is always in 

No absolute or permanent standards^^^^^P ^ cooperative enterjirise 

terms of relative change. •( 1 . Pupil self-evaluation is more im- 

portant than that oi tne • a , .1 i- ‘ ^ 

:• HOW ARE ‘FR'EfeDOM ^AND DISCIPLINE ' 

TO BE- HARMONIZED. ■ 

Next to- the shift to *e ' natural^me*ofi by‘,fe'’eTr!y liberals involved 
change in classroom , j„ harmohy with nature. This move 

the freeing of the ehild ^ , Lbteenth-century revolt against both 

paralleled the seventeenth- J Treatises of Gocernmeat, 

political and ecclesiastical authority. ,, ; , 
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enough physical stamina to withstand the hardships of nature, when he 
has trained the senses of sight, hearing, taste, speech, smell, and touch 
to adjust to his environment and to learn by direct contact with it. At the 
next level (preadolescence), he is 'expected ' to begin his mastery of a 
trade; be more' sophisticated and accurate in his scientific studies,' and 
be'able to decide which activities will best serve his physical needs. The 
adolescent period is considered ’succ^sfully passed when the pupil has 


understood the meaning of the emotional reactions'of this period, when 
he has developed adequate social relations with his fellows and; espe- 
cially, with the opposite sex, and when he has built for himself a per- 
sonally sktisfying set of aesthetic and religious values: The appraisal of 
Emiles final ■ educational experience is 'based' on his preparedness ior 
marriage and family life, community ■ living, the use of his reasoning 
powers and on'his emotional ‘maturity.**- • • - > , ' ■ 

It is worth noting that Rousseau did not employ the formal examina- 
tion-cither oral or written— as a means of determining the pupil’s readi- 
ness for the next educational level. The wise’ and experienced teacher, 
one who has lived a full life himself, will recognize when the student 
should be promoted. Tn other words, the teacher takes a measure of the 

pupils growth in all phases of human development, ' • > - ’ 

Pestalozzis experimental schools, likewise, made little or no use of 
formal subject-matter examinations; nor was it necessary 'for him to do 
so •since subject-matter mastery was only obe phase of the school pro' 

th J^P authorities sent examiners to'his 

school Pestaloza graciously allowed them to test his pupils. To the sur- 

^iderprivileged orphans surpassed the 

reoXT “'"W^KedisehTols not-ralyin. the 

arr^ret Otters.! spelling, and reading but also in writing, 

’ geography; arid me 

caused h^d-umovcd:the fear and tbhsion 

both had «*®minations 'of the classical schools. Since 

S td T he 'pleasant for the children, 

earned Ther “ f <l«'unninii,g what their charge's had 

ereXe •, P' T ' p'* '*■' “d ’“‘her play'and 

S “ i opportunity to demonstrate 

and JTrar V" .I®”®"’ “ Je study;- history, 

was-measured by games. 
philo^X f “"d Pestalozzi-other prirlciples in their 

fhe ^meLaLr •' ^ ^^idoant change from 

the conservative view rs the relativity of .all' apprkisal.' For these edu- 

‘ " ■! ''{» ‘s. .o:,: n.-'i 1,' 'i . 1 

»Boyd. op. ett., Books 1-v' '■ >' ‘ i -'r «>' J, j« , , I '' 'l •’ 

1771. «o s-w. .«i w„x 


the beginning of educational liberalism 

:ir«s!.=s:9:4-K=5 

hU own mistaVes, and to take an a P teacher feels is not 

child appears to be intent on do.ng jS ‘he teac^_^ 

good, warn him of the “gjuUs of his own freedom; only 

Do not shield him from the “"P .^mmand be given.^' This was no 
in cases of extreme danger should mecepts in his own 

idle advice for he “ e’xample. . 

teaching and his “>-"'0^'““ pf were not the first to object to the 

However, Rousseau and Fes 

restrictions placed upon the free , ^ before Rousseau, Co- 
discipline in the humanistic two points: He called 

menius criticized conservative sc , f minds He complained 

them the terror of ^ orTeten into hiL If a 

that subject matter was ^ get pupils to learn or behave he 

teacher has to resort to punis j the natural interest of pupils 

will have himself to blame for no u« „ 

and the inherent pleasantness temnting variety of practical 

pupils freedom of choice by ^Xo rce rroughneTs. The class- 

subjects. He forbade his ^nlTbe m“de ^rpleasant that pupils would 
room and school ^stat at home. School should be as pleasant 

prefer to attend school than s y 

as a fair.'* , , . freedom and the floggings 

Basedow, ft children must be allowed freedom to 

of his own school days, said grounds and should never be 

move about the classroom an Generally he attributed bad 

punished for failing unrealistic curriculum and poor 

behavior and failure to lea laziness. If a pupil never adjusted 

teaching methods rather than o p p forced to attend, 

to school life, Basedow p. 

Punishment will never change ® P witnessed a radical change in 
This period of educational 

both theory and practme , Cerent recommendations for achiev- 

the persons mentioned preseme . .. -everal essential points are 

ing Lrmony between freedom and dis^seve 

held in common by them. ( L 1 make will be good. Therefore, 

can trust that the natural c freedom (2) The harsh discipline 

they should 'be given ““ P°®*viU not be necessary if an interesting 
found in conservative schools will nor 

•B. De Ctilmpi. fP- r" - RJ" «ok. 

«Coinenius op. cit-t PP* 22f.. 
pp. 130ff. 
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argued that every man was bom with the perfect freedom to enjoy the 
rights to property, liberty, life, and choice of religious belief. A century 
later Rousseau s Social Contract advocated the same principles of indi- 
vidual freedom in opposition to the claims of privileged classes or rulers. 
(The book was promptly condemned by both civil and ecclesiasUcal 
authorities.) In reality, Rousseau’s whole life consisted of a revolt against 
the social structures and mores of his time. 

In Emile he demanded the same freedom for the child as he de- 
manded for all citizens in the Social Contract. Emile’s tutor never forces 
any activihes on him. The child launches out into the world of nature 
and finds his ovm answers to questions: he is not given the truth. Even 
m infancy and boyhood the tutor demands for the pupil the right to 
make mistakes and learn from his errors. The teacher does not force the 
cmtoms and moral standards of adult society upon the child but permits 
him to live m harmony with his own natural drives and interests.” 

followsTheTn « vocation and 

nuLTLdma H A adolescence is the 

significant since the choice of religion was usually made for the pupil by 

hi: SnlsTndl- % 'r deve’iopmenrEmneS 

Isis conird rn 

should stop dictatine wh^t educational authorities 

it: “he 3l musfhetl 7“^ ' “ "'>'en and how he is to do 

interests as guides. ' ° evelop his own talents using his natural 

call for a compTeirijiiionSlf"tli'cS"““^'*°" freedom obviously 
Rousseau does not view the teaoKo "otion of discipline, 

will discipline the child- thu ■ u,” ^ disciplinarian. Nature herself 

be their o^rmvard or’ punish ".“"sequences of an act svill 
that he will suffer if he throws h™*" 'earn, early in life, 

children. '’""'''f *" “ bed of thorns or attacks older 

belief that^man ^ Ssentiail^^^'‘*-l^^"jf e®"' “.*® 

acting to haTOon“wfthTatore ol punish’ 

eaucational 

actual operation of a school Hi« ^ could function in the 

n ot a school. His advice to his teachers was very clear 
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curriculum! and natiiraliteaching methods are > employed.) (3)iUnder no 
conditions! shouldi'corporal punishmentthe usedi!asj aiineans do. force 
pupils to leam theirdessons or acqmre,certaunbehavior,pattems.>j:ts use 
is a violation of .nature: : - irdj , tru:;.. ■ ,) ,,j .■i.vvt;.'. i.liifi 


ifl ollrfll ffttfl jjf jrj({ _ 


'MiJ io iirifi fr'i'. 


■ifj .-f 


' ^ '-ij )i1 ii/,-"' .'wf V) Jilt ’-t 

'-'CHAPT-ER; SUMMARVlu'',!- r jmc.ua In 

■ ' .1 •'itp.l n o. .,i, -I ,■/ ii,.m;ii ;,.d ud n.i/hc -Jiu 

seventeenth -and.eigHteenthrfcentiiries’.represent a period in ovhich 
toe most.radica changes toolr.place.in.educationaI.theofy.and.prafcHce. 
he new. liberalism proposed many .phildsophicahdodtrines andleduca- 

in twentieth-ceritury American 
progressivism. Thefollowing are the ihost important:! !,■ sijl r.i > .i 
man ^igood ,onat least irieulral. /The natural - element lih , 

7eEalitaTnk ■" '“‘“'a" ^“Phtohtural.i Political (equality 

propqsedrin opposiHdn,to, theieIitism! of /ther'com 

and truth rather *®®"“‘h*'®'*'>h'Prime!sources of .knowledge 

man-made ratoer ' ^^relative iind 

good™ s iriMnf f arididivine: Mans, happiness- on highest 
Sre itself harmony, .with nature.-iTrueihXty -iSI foundlin 

of tlT^ to^d^^l^men; 
by utility, individual pupil intereris'TdnT' “ activities are determined 
pupil-centered.and are based - , I. ^’"®®‘^‘‘-'Tpaching techhiques are 
children learn fn out-of.^rlmr,? natural) method by- which 

be pleasant, and no child shouM^Lu”'"^" "^““'‘onal activities, should 
and interest’ed in mc?il™tg E™ltuc 

total groivth; no set standards^.can be the individuals 

is to be allowed maximum freedom in^f appbed-' The .pupil 

choice of activities and the like Fe of .toeiclassrOoin.ih.the 

should be preventaUve rather than ™“st.riever,-be lisedi, Discipline 
m the natural consequences of -the ' punishments vyill .consist 
by teachers or authorities shonH „ P“PJ“ acts;,.Corppi-al',punishmbnti 
able behavior. ' omployed to-produce^desir- 
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r lr.nV the notions of freedom and control as these 

Sli|';2H==HS-£ 

victories over the wealthy such as John Stuart Mill 

At the level capitalism and proposed govem- 

questioned the validity of lai yimination of unbridled compeh- 

ment regulation of industnes an r,r, 1 pred society without some 

tion. These theorists could not in a 

restraints on individual f^^dom-people we too mt J 
complex industrial structure to ^ «nesv Uberalism” which 

Thus, at this juncture, °"® uc collective freedom. Edu- 

shifts the emphasis L followers, were quick to 

national theonsts, especially ^ modification in the liberal 

recognize the educational imph .iUemlism will be noted in the en- 

ouUook These ° <,“phTosophieal and educational questions, 

suing discussion of the basic p P which, in many re- 

The period 0^*0 S ifberals discussed in * 

spects, was built upon the be however, introduced by 

ceding chapter. Important tn century liberals which not only consoU- 
the nineteenth- and ‘ yso reflected the changed social 

dated the gains of the early » educational theory 

and economic conditions. in l^erican public and in- 

actually received widespread application 

dependent schools. 


WHAT IS AAAN? 

Perhaps the most novel thT^votodonrf species (in- 

the founding of Christianity -w^ j man’s origin to the direct crea- 

cluding man). The Biblical * ijUprals such as Rousseau focussed 

live act of God. Even though offered no new theory 

their attention upon man as a emm J he comes 

about his origin. Thus Rousseau accord with one aspect of the 

from the hands of his Maker an species was created by GoA 

Christian view, namely, man as Snencer, Charles Darwin, and 

Biit in the nineteenth century, made species, but that he had 

others argued that man was not a ready ma 
evolved from lower animal forms. 
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The Flowering 
of Liberalism 


fh ■'“""S the period discussed in 
conservative education did tint h liberals against 

the schools. Somrof Co‘ . T 'videspread effects on 

schools of Europe Basedow^^ adopted only in isolated 

Bousseau-s work was insofralnalTIJr".!'' were short-lived, 

owr theories into pracHce. Even thl v ^ nothing to put his 

schools of Pestalozzi enjoyed onlv t *’*S'’'y Publicized experimental 
Undoubtedly Thrinnot? ^ t^poraiy success, 
to do with the failure of the'mn^ conservative schoolmen had much 
schoolrooms. Nevertheless the no, u. penetrate into very many 
European and AmS item whTw 

curriculum, and methods of humani^K d^ssatisBed with the aims, 
ward more political freedom was 

honal freedom for both teachen: V demands for educa- 

planted in the seventeenth and v’ which had been 

slowly in the nineteenth centurv S^ew somewhat 

century America. - finally flowered in twentieth- 

During this period manv of tL« i 
by the early reformers to the fundaniPni”i^^*^ ambivalent answers given 
and practice were clarified THp * questions of educational theory 
established in the preceding period no, outlook which became 

so that both educational phUosophers and^ * c'lucation, 

u empirical studies to bolster tl,.;. - B^^ctioners were able to call 
TMted in the new evoIuHonary biologv^r^d psychology, 

heart of a science of education whieh^’ * ^ "ueasurement formed the 
Preoedmg centuries on suA tnpitati:“,-'“ 

cipline, and the effectiveness of tearL* transfer and mental dis- 

test theories were established ^InTSf' 

But saence and tedmoloirv ^ teacher traimng institutions, 

m the whole social order. CcrSn social significant changes 

^d economic conditions called 
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approach. But Dewey and his followers saw ve^- clearly that a "lamage 
of the old and the new did not get to the heart of Ae ^eat'ond 
problems; a completely new system was needed. The structure of this 

new system will be described in follorving sections. intiividual 

Another important consideraHon is the relationship f ‘^e *ni^ual 
to society. In Uie preceding chapter it was pointed out that the early 
hberals focused their efforts on freeing the individual from autocrati 
“LmSince this endeavor involved a revolt against existing social 
structures, it is not surprising that social theory 

S"nce; and othe. ^“d^e^ fs^Ifcat^t Ic^c 
:nleavTBu? ifwr&^'^f.o set about - ^ 

a manner that Creel, poinLg to the funda- 

his long career he pubhshed P ^ that the 

mentally social nature of ^ the chUd to act as a member of a 

demands of social situafions sbmu ^ ^ .jhis social stimulation 

unity, radier *an as - -U «d ^ 

presses him to act for the weUare « » t be directed into so- 

the child's natural ibT to determine the poten- 

cially useful channek. It is, ^ ^th others for the good of 

tialities of an individual unless he is acting 

the group.* „j„rnHon was either teacher-centered or sub- 

Because conservative edu^h ^^^t based on the social 

ject-matter-centered, it was trase u „.„hy history, nor even soi- 

hfe of the cMdren^N^dier the 

ence, he said, is the cen correlation.* 

social activities of children mus nature is 

In a later work, ^Sat man is horn with 

sooiaUy built. In *1, . s stimuU and knowledge from an en- 

a ready-made mmd winch abso , t to situations in different 

vironment, he insisted that different P^pk react 

ways because of the social milieu Tb^va^ instimtions. In other 
have backward or less highly developed social ms 

■I. n..^. 

1929), p. 3. This creed •PP«™ 

Journal, UV, 3 (January 16, 1897), 77-80. 

«rwd, pp. 3-6. 

•JWd., pp. 9-11. 
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' There is no need here to delve into the various theories of evolution. 
It^should be noted, however, that evolutionism has several significant im- 
plications for educational theory.' The first, intimated* already, is that 
human beings do not constitute a static speciei. Rather, they are not only 
a product of lower aniihal forms but are alsh capable of much higher 
levels of development than they possess now. Consequently, man is not 
everywhere and at all times ' essenHally the* same, as most traditional 
philosophers believe him to be. Second, since environment plays so sig- 
niHcant a role m evoluHonary theories, the importance of education, espe- 
cially m modem complex socieKes, is greatly enhanced. EducaUon be- 
progress in human affairs through 
edn^rn ™p™vement of the environment.^Also, continuous progress 
in.edui^tion ,s necessa^ to prevent regression in human development, 
from conservative thinkers received no support 

SSt asriel IfT' «nUties buVdif- 

account for differeh ° evolution. Thus evolutionary changes 

ociahpXf « species, and in 

manifestations of a higher?evel of 

vJ rnAw'p^fe.jj development.^ 

Irhportantl.work SocCy ,o,S ^ dualism throughout his 

body (spirit-matter^ dmlicrr, • c He argued that the mind- 

the.Unnatural-.cleavages in soefej'^'* ” responsible, for 

practical-intellectual, j man-nahirT ®'^“ra‘'On such as labor-leisure, 
method, ends-means, and others object matter- 

human mind is endowed from binl. *6 notion that the 

origin is in the spiritual soul '“““ning power or that its 

one with it. All of man’s fimn- ^ different from the body but 
Dewey’s denial of the validity of aU 'Supernatural, 

his, educational philosophy, For « die touchstone of 

duali^s.Yould give unity to educaUon fnd .unnatural 

•c .iiThe.lraplicaUons of Dewes^’s evni. ,■ ' ' 

hculum; teaching methods thst, ’ commitment,for,the.cur- 

for-reaching.Some"t7etmtr^* of.the school, and the like are 
Wed to hiingle the classical viesVorrf" such as Franklin, had 

W-t.d.-s ■ • ™,”''dncaUon,with.a more.pragmatio 

Wtion." ““erlwrtSjJiST (Now’ York: Appl*«<m 

’ (AptO, C«nteel,Tr»dlbon in Ajneric»n Edu- 

1917). pp. s** 
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the flowering of liberalism 


(habit) can react to external stimuli of all kinds and add new qualities 

entirely determined by environment and training. However man pos- 

:Sbe Som necLsary to rearrange - 

receives. Therefore, no person can claim to be *e 

tain event. Yet a person can claim that he played some part " ‘"'"J 

since he interacted in such a way that migh ^ave chan^^ ‘he ^ 

events. But one will never 

Situation affected the social groups which make 

the ability to interact with others in the 

'HSsj==sS=H= 

school which will be * -s conLption of human freedom 

Suffice it to say at this point o/individual freedom found in the 

tends to offset the extreme j to harmonize indi- 
child-centered school of the early hbemls, it attempt^^^ ^ 

vidual freedom wth e„^onment Mit also possesses the 

extent, man acts in response to n . ._,jf .-d others, 
power to Improve *at jury liberals also modified Rous- 

The goodness. They steered a 

seau’s romantic notion about m jgn^encies 

middle course between the =0“®^ . could do no evil if left 

dominating man and Rousseau w g nger and Dewey argued that 

to foUow his good nor evil, but neutral. Hence, it is 

mans nature was neither innate y g . . school and the home 

• important to provide the P™P®';,j“^'^eoled along socially acceptable 
so that the child’s behaviOr will be direciea & 

lines.” . . , ftp, oariv liberals had initiated 

Basedow, Rousseau, notion of education according to 

the struggle against the con thoroughgoing democratic philos- 

social classes. But they never adopted a thom g g | 
ophy of education. Dewey te Dewey’s Democracy 

anism the central focus m most o idstory of education which sets 

, and Education is the first teea ® * pj^fu {run, their position of 

out to dethrone the Republic plato had taught that all men 

sS‘,^.?irs^.*ira4?or£a'SJr»r 
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words, an individual derives his mental powers and other traits from 
society.® Negatively stated, if there were no social groups or societies, 
there could be no individual minds possessing qualities which we asso- 
ciate with civilization. If a new-born child were isolated completely from 
society, it would never become human. 

The educational significance of this view of man’s nature as pri- 
marily social in origin and composition is evident. Educational activities 
are of prime importance in making man what he is. In fact, some of the 
i era e ucational theorists of the twentieth century place upon educa- 
tional instimtions the responsibility not only for making the social nature 
ot the pupils but also for the reconstruction of society itself.^ 

Another important effect of the new theory that what the child is or 
will become d^ends upon society and education is seen in the redefirii- 
choicc. Since the liberal does not accept the 
soul with ™ ^ person possesses an antecedently existing 

“f “d '^n. « social explanation of the fact 
that men do make choices is necessary 

who uSrlS-u*"‘ \*“"<Jed education, given by teachers 
mine the nerson t ' development, will somehow predeter- 

c“n!eruent V it ti ’iJn “ >’armony with nature, 

to be vocationall!*^^'^ physical needs, 

citizenship and to for family living and good 

make choices based normal conditions, 

manner will follow nSi i- ^ who is educated in another 

carried forth in Spencers ed„c»t™ Rousseau) seems to be 

the free will of the indivitl i u scheme. It is, then, not so much 
ment and his early traininE'*tha't*^.r.*'^ physical and social environ- 
toUow. determine the course of acUon he will 

ing and wi^^mTde'Sm ^nihonal dualism which separated think- 
Spencer. For Dewey habit i^eo f problem more directly than 

■acquired predisS™ to waro?m d‘* " essentially. an 

of certain habits gives the nersLT response." The possession 

and dislikes.” Thus will nr Lui. • “P®aial sensitiveness to certain likes . 

- -gie acts. He clariffed t 

«ao»pX„ of (New T.*. 

C, rtM), ...Isrs: '"-“"-“I «-< .na PXVH». (N„ T„V, Arp.«» » 
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Science of Edueotion, and A Textbook in Psychology. Because he tried to 
rstatuswWch was independent of philosophy. Certain educarional doc- 

« «» ' 

-f..— - E" 5 — 

mode of knowing is the attitude as Auguste Comte who 

and reason, he reflected much the human race passed 

lived in the same century. Comte f ‘ ""Tge reliance is 

through three stages of developmen . theoloev knowledge is de- 

placed on the Imowledge ® ^ second stage, the meta- 

rived from faith in a supematu , . c„ faith or revelation to 

physical, man relies <ot *''® j jhe highest phase of his develop- 

give him knowledge about "cesi give him all the knowl- 

ment he relies upon ‘Be expenin universe, and the society in 

edge he needs about himself, the physical un 

which he lives.” , ,j,c notion that experience 

Although Dewey J , ^ -ajj ^alid knowledge, he felt that 

and science are the only way , / 5, acting a unitary educational 

certain adaptations were "ceded , „ Think he wrote that 

theory. In the preface to the first 

some might feel that the scie native and unspoiled atti- 

children and youth. But Bf in^is fertile imagination, and 

tude of childhood, marked by very near to the attitude of the 

love of experimental inqui^, ^vhich distinguishes Deweys 

scientific mind."” Perhaps, then, Ui employed by the pure em- 

method of arriving at knowledge problems at all different levels 

pirical sciences is its appbea 1 ty seeking a solution to a very 

of development. Thus it is use y solving an ethical difficulty, 

simple problem, by a question of nuclear physics.^ 

or by scientists trying to so ye cten-bv-step description of the proc- 
Dewey’s method, then, simp y their search for the knowl- 

esses which he believed which continually arise in all phases 

edge necessary to solve pro e 
of living. 
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by nature fall into three distinct classes and only one of these classes is 
fit to rule, Dewey argued that all men have the potential to direct their 
own activities in association with other equals. He repudiated the view 
that there is any authority external to that of the people themselvds. Each 
individual, then, in association and communication with others, is equal 
to all others in respect to rights, privileges, and responsibilities. Obvi- 
ously, he concluded, a democraUc society must see to it that equal edu- 
^tional opportunities are available to all so that proper direction may 
be given to all the affairs of individual and group living.” 

In summary, the answers given by nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
° c ^ question “TYhat is man?” contain a much more complete 
conservative view than those of the early liberals. They 
atlend^n^ ° ^ f creation of man as a changeless species and its 

different 

Man’s will tnn stuff. Man’s destiny, also, is this-worldly. 

ment Man is not ^ organism interacting with the environ- 

nesf'T^,e mlTd' ‘“r I""’ uLdnIterated good- 

especially in a demoiraHololtexf’'*'™'’’’® *“ 


HOW DO WE KNOW? 

The liberal theorists of the uasF . 

teenth- and eiffhteenth.r*.r,f ^ ^ centuries agree vrith their seven- 
are wholly unaccentablp Predecessors that faith and pure reason 

empirica/scrcTsTett^thirUd:^^^ 

dons, however, the earlv lih.r i hnowing. With few excep- 

scienee into the sluon o their reliance on 

•hem to since the tools for\'"^-*'””'** P'^hlems nor could one expect 
developed. science of education had not yet been 

by Herbart in the eariy^inef “ 'Oience of education was done 
ehout educational Said ml that knowledge 

entiiic studies, mainlv nsvcholn ° should be firmly rooted in sci- 
he said, to detennine theliure^'f m'* scientific psychology, 

ciples to determine educational ®°™d scienUfic pnn- 

that this was more than n nnW .“"d ntethodology. To demonstrate 

the first scientific texts in cducaf^^e ^ "'rote what might be considered 
“nt= The Applied Sofd of the tides are quite signifi- 

W auon of Psychology Science of Education. The 
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Science of Education, and A Textbook in Psychology. ^ ‘ned to 

aonlv scientiBc principles to education, Herbart is considered the father 
S the scTence of eduLion.” Also, he did much to secure for psychology 
Tslatas which was independent of philosophy. Certain educational doc- 

"to .bout ».», to wotU. md rf.„tlo„.l 

theo^ and practice. „ _.™ent with the position that the scientific 

Spencer, also. “X^Xl^^ne. In his rejection of revelation 
mode of knomng is th y attitude as Auguste Gomte who 

and reason, he refiec e m 

lived in the same eenhity. primitive stage reliance is 

through three stages of ‘l<='"=l°I^!’;^^*;;rroTogyi knowledge is de- 
placed on the knowledge source In the second stage, the meta- 

rived from faith in a ‘ ,j,e' jjian on faith or revelation to 

physical, man relies on , .. , highest phase of his develop- 

give him knowledge about him all the knowl- 

ment he relies upon the expen ^ universe, and the society in 

edge he needs about himself, the physical umvers 

which he lives.” , ,,,g notion that experience 

Although Dewey J ^alid loiowledge. he felt that 

and science are the only way anting a unitary educational 

certain adaptations were n®®" of How We Think he wrote that 

theory. In the preface to die fi«t etoonjf^«^ 

some might feel that the sci native and unspoiled atti- 

children and you*. jgnt curiosity, fertile imagination, and 

tude of childhood, marked by ^ attitude of the 

love of experimental inquiry, is ne ’ ^ .jvhich distinguishes Dewey’s 

scientific mind.”” Perhaps, then, employed by the pure em- 

method of arriving at knowledge problems at all different levels 

pirical sciences is its applicability i ^ solution to a vey 

of development. Thus it is used y solving an ethical difficulty, 

simple problem, by a „ question of nuclear physics.” 

or by scientists trying to solve a P .^^p description of the proc- 

Desvey’s method, then, simply is I for the knowl- 

csscs whicli he believed men uc , . t continually arise in all phases 
edge neccssiiry to solve problems vnici 

of living. 

throry Us A. Cottar, ri-ritir* If. 

I. .kkk k. 

probWm wMnt W frCcctlv* thiw 
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The leacher-educadon student will recognize the following steps of 
problem solving from his instruction in methods courses: (1) felt diffi- 
culty, (2) location and definition of the problem, (3) suggestion of pos- 
sible or alternative solutions of the problem, (4) determining of the 
bearing or probable consequences of each suggestion, and (5) further 
observation and test of experience leading to the acceptance or rejection 
of the soluUon.” In the revised ediUon of the same work, Dewey refined 
his analysis of the problem-solving mode of knowing. He spoke of hvo 
limits for every complete unit of thinking or knowing: (1) the beginning, 
vvhich IS characterized by a state of perplexity and confusion, (2) the 
dose, which represents a “cleared-up, unified and resolved situation.” 
L TdTn iH close five relatively disUnct phases can be 

based* n ^ ^ rnind leaps forward to a possible solution 

bioTr tats oLTfi I" «>« third phase, the 

and collects data an^ t possible solutions or hypotheses 

«trin toe™iltr "“h. The fourth step 

the changing social condifons. I^ottrwoM‘’’‘‘!,’"^{’""“'‘'°" “ 
and subject to change whenever new t are tentative 

yields solutions to a current problem «P: ‘he method 

time. prooiem, not answers that will hold for all 

different from the TOthodr^/tf'emnw" process is basically 

For several reasons, however it has disputed point, 

circles. Children can learn bv thi\ ” '^dely adopted in educational 
research specialist. One can sLe quMUons o^A* ' T” 
perhaps, more important one can n . “ the physical universe and, 

action. Thus a physicist c^n use the method“tl'’‘‘'T 

clear physics and also to decide in enn- a difficulty in nu- 

should be done ivith nuclear power his fellowmen, what 

B^use some opponents of pmblem solving have equated it ivith 

1056), pp. 52ff. ’ ^”'*r{ean Freematlm end Education f *3 » 

^ (New York, ir«yy ,iolt & Co.. 
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the trial-and-error method of f m^od'LTall. It is 

defend the method argue ^ solution which might apply 

simply a hit-and-miss means rf tional methods fail. In 

at a very primitive level ^'^"/pure trial-and-error. 

desperation, then, one might b resolve a very specific 

■ But in problem solving, the f rheln acq^e from 

difficulty by utilizing ““ f ^“formulate hypotheses (ideas or 

his own experience or Aat of guesses, but each is to be 

inferences). Such hypotheses a Xhus even before a hy- 

evaluated in terms of its possible q nossible consequences have 

pothesis is put to the test dark^but a solution which has a 

been anticipated. It is not a shot m the dark out 

reasonable chance of success. solving of 

In recent years greater ?,erdependence among 

problems affecting groups. Reco^i g , and group dynamics, 

men and utilizing the findings ^owSdge. especially 

some educational theorists argu group problem solving, 

in the realm of values, must f people, and educational 

Whenever a difficulty arises w ic which is acceptable to those in- 

problems are of this type, some jj,g goal of group problem 

volved in the situation must be ^ jj-jpants, or a common persuasion, 
solving is a social consensus o e p points of view whiA 

An adequate solution will me u ^ social consensus is to be 

were fed into the deliberations « ,j,eir own views so 

achieved, the participants will have 

that at least minimal harmony can pf group problem solnng 

Following Deweys lead, should be followed m 

point to several definite phases « P grst is the “clarification of 
order to arrive at an adequate so jorired state of affairs.” In other 
common purpose— the it wants. Unless there is a clear and 

words, the group must decide w .ijieved, there is no point in talk- 
comprehensive grasp of the end to be 

tag about how to attain that end. and assessment of the exist- 

The second phase ronsisti m ta ^ for during this 

tag state of affairs.” A P®'** ^iijch have a bearing upon the prob- 

phase. Any information or , 0^1 decided upon in the first 

lem should be studied in r®'®*"’" oj ,o the goal of building fifty 

phase. For example, if a „bat juvenile delinquency and a 

new parks and recreation “r®®* neither funds nor land was avail- 

survey of the community would have important bearing 

able for so many projects, this certainly 

Upon the matter. 
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The third phase consists in “suiting tiie ideas employed to the claims 
of the situation as a whole.” Ideas are instruments to be employed in the 
solution of the problem, that is, hypotheses which might serve as possible 
solutions. Each of these ideas is to be viewed in the light of the total 
situation, not in isolation. Referring to the example just used, each sug- 
gested solution to the problem of j'uvenile delinquency must be consid- 
ered in connection with the whole situation, including such things as 
finances, human resources, desirable behaviour patterns, community 
value systems, and the like. The importance of this phase lies in the 
recognition of the unitary nature of the psychology of group thinking. 
The group “organism” solves its problems as a unit rather than as a col- 
lection of separate individuals. 

The final phase consists in the forging of a “program of action.” At 
this step, the group makes a blueprint which is to be followed in the 
attempt to remove the difficulty. This blueprint will be put to the test of 
experience. To return to the example, the plan of action for combatting 
juvenile delinquency might include a program of adult education for 


parents, a revision of the school curriculum comprising programs to meet 
the vocational needs and recreational demands of adolescents, and a 
provision for an adequate number of out-of-school activities for youth.” 

It should be evident that the problem-solving mode of knowing is 
much more complex and refined than the conservative’s notion of simple 
experience. In reality it goes beyond the early empiricist’s notion which 
never rose above the level of the particular, the conMngent, and the prob- 
able. Consequently, the term reasoning is sometimes used to describe the 
method 0 problem solving and practical intelligence. But it must be 
thp^t ” not to be associated 

the possession by man of 

a separate spiritual faculty of reason.” ^ 

seem^thTtTp^-^ .r"? "How do we know?” it 

expanded Ap pT "?' ‘‘"'^.‘wentieth-century liberals built upon and 
3es of k^ow ir T 'H-erience and science as the only valid 

leaminc orocMc Thf> r« » 7 accepted explanation for the knowing- 

ingT'-of S“p^4of“"TnrDr;,?rrf 

methodology of group prAlem solvtorThe 

approaches to classroom pmcticewiuLlttTdtr^^^^^^^^ 

(Onsinii ed. lien 920./" Boston: Beacon Press. 1948), Ch. IV. 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 

The conservative philosopher can always point to a r^e^oir of ^As 
whidi he holds with certainty. Since he believes that God can neiA 
deceive nor be deceived” the truths of revelation are most reliable. For 
those conservatives who have not had the benefits of ^wne revelation or 
rejected revelation, there is the supply 3°^ 

eU liberals either abandoned the truths o f fa 

(or sought to de-emphasize their influence) and placed their ti“st m 
Ixperien^ and scien^. But. fa general, they failed to -tis^- 

t^ theories to account for all the aspects of expenence and science, nus 
was the task of the nineteenth- and twentieth-cenfary I'^erafa 

Herbart attacked the problem by noting that philosophers, who 

claim to be keepers and /^^*’es.^He 

selves from the activities of the empinca t i j 

opposite should be the case, namely, “all the sciences 

b«r. MW .wk M .M draS.m’Hs’imSd «ip 

mathematics. „„™ses here whether or not Herbart’s 

It is not important ^ ehologists of the mid-tiventieth 

findings are considered true by th “metaphysical thinking” 

century or that he had / .g„iBcant aspects of his pioneering 

against which he was direct experience and the 

work lay in his search , psychology. Add to this his use 

empirical disciplines ^ , . ?i theoriM and the earmarks of 

of mathematics in building pX* 8 appear." For Herbart, 

the most up-to-date hypotheb^de contents of experience and the 

then, truth is equated ^'^esl basic tX one can con- 

findings of the educational aims, formulate adequate 

struct a and workable set ot evaluational techniques, 

teaching methodology, „.^„U„.oriented thinkers would have 

Spencer, Comte, and other emp X ^ however, add 

had no quarrel with Herbart s notio sitmificant truths could be 

sodolo^ to tlie family of sciences from which s.gnihcant truui 

drawn for the benefit of educational tlicory. 

»»S« a«pt« XI of thl« voluaie. 
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Dewey, too, would have agreed that truth must be grounded in ex- 
perience and the empirical sciences. But his problem-solving method 
possesses sufficient novelty to call for a reconstruction of the notion of 
truth itself. The thinking (knowing) process is set in motion by some 
difficulty or perplexity and the various phases or steps are designed to 
remove the difficulty and return the individual or the group to a “cleared- 
up, unified, and resolved situation”; truth is achieved only when the latter 
condition is met. Thus if one proposes and tests a hypothesis, the test of 
its truth lies in whether or not it resolves the difficulty. In Dewey’s words: 

If ideas, meanings, conceptions, notions, theories, systems are 
instrumental to ... a removal of some specific trouble and per- 
pl^ily, then the test of their validity and value lies in accom- 
. pushing tlm work. If they succeed in their office, they are reli- 
able sound, valid, good, true. If they fail ... then they are false. 
Confirmation. coiToboraUon. verification lie in works, conse- 
quences The hypothesis that works is the true one.=' 

This conrepHon of truth is a novel one even though C. S. Pierce 
ad introduced the notion that the consequences determined the meaning 
lU.Wu ’ Wothesis. or theory, but not their truth. Dewey, too, believed 
concent sigrifficant than, the 

a term a hvnmU futile to speak of truth unless the meaning of 

of Dewev’-TSn ** clear. Perhaps the most striking feature 

lK hra?n '°i? nature. Truth is 

-there are conspn. ^ ^ problem; truth can never be known unless 

uaUon:rnge~^^ -t change as sit- 

would be 

and did not imply. Truth is notm what this new conception did 
satisfaction, acwXing some persoLl^ta” ^*.P«sonaI. emotional 
Rather, the "total situation" i! to be saSd 

Uve conditions. For examnle =^‘‘S“ed including public and objec- 
satislied svith the solnUonV his 'j“s'>and may be personaUy 

her. but does this solution conWbute to poisoning 

sider the consequences of this action Tf > “1; 

husbands with mother-in-law problems.^ ““ 

When truth is defined as that whirli a,r.^c ^ . 
preted as personal gain. Rather “utUiWerrt^to 
idea or hypothesis achieves what it to do^^ , t “ 

nessman might devise a plan that wouU nrove ’ “r. r*' 

eliminating his competitor! Certainly the !an ■ 

hutitdc.snotrenderasetvicetothl'^^Jolte^^^ 

*'Dewrr. IVcomfructton in FhOaiophv, op. eft, ise. 
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However the cracial point, whidi Dewey believed to be the cause 
of the misunderstanding of his notion of truth, anses 
tive belief that truth is ready-made, staU^ and 

existence of a Supreme, changeless reality, conseivahve behev^ that 

truth is independent of human action, that .t .s f . 7 ° “y- 

be diseoverel to be found, and to be 

this notion of truth can never be recoded 

tion of it. Because he recognized that his conceptio 

ent from that held prior to his time. Dewey 

rantahility and has been judged 

from the traditional conception of truth by 

tions is its independent existence an ® ^ important 

Satisfaction of the total situation seems the 

when one views problem solving as ® ^ common persuasion, 

previous section that the goal of ^^P ^ jhafsome hypothesis affecting 
a social eoricensus. 11..^ Jt can b ffi d ,^hich have been 

group life is true not only by me ne imnnrt is acreed upon 

ment, the experience simply is not ^ ^ ] criterion of 

Even though a social “"Jth'rce h should in^orate t^^ 
truth, it is as close as one can get t Further the plan of action 

knowledge and values of all P‘'7* pn"in the situation, and all should 
should be agreed upon ''J' ““ 7*6 problem. Some argue that even 

agree whether or not the plan sol P jhe truth of their con- 

the empirical sciences rely upon a „suits obtained in the experi- 

clusions. Both the methods used a other words, if there is no 

ments are “agreed upon” by f“®" “ „t in speaking of truth. Even the 
consensus or agreement there is P ^„oj]dng toward a solu- 

choice of the scientific evidence o ts^^ consensus of the group using 
tion of the problem is dependent p 

them." . „uard to the new conception of 

A summary of the mam P°'" , ® experience and that refined 

truth includes: (1) Tru* is den Pewey. truth consisted in the 

form of experience '=®h®d saenre. i 1 situation and is judged in 

solution of a problem which satisfi truth 

tenns of the consequences. Truth 

P A. Schupp (2nd N*w York: Tudor Pub- 

“Sw The PhOosophv 0 / 
llihing Co, 1951), pp. 202, 205, 586Q. 

*’Draineld, op. eft, p. 92f. niTf 

«See lUop e« oL, op. c«, PP. 3». -*'*• 
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seeking is viewed as group problem solving, at least one of the essential 
criteria of truth is the extent to which it is agreed upon by the group. 
(4) All truths are dynamic and changing— "there are no absolutes.” (5) 
Truths are "made” rather than "discovered,” i.e., there are no pre-existent 
truths. 


WHAT IS GOOD? 

Rousseau and other early liberals gave a rather simple answer to the 
question of what is good. A good life is one lived close to, and in harmony 
wi*, nature. Those acts are good which satisfy the natural inclinations 
an needs of man. If man is not innately evil, then deeds performed 
a(^r 'ng to natural drives are good. Man can perform evil acts only 
when vitiated by forces outside himself. Thus good is equated with 
personal satisfaction. However, Rousseau had some very specific sugges- 
tT to follow to prevent the young from choosing evil. 

Induectly, then, he admitted that man can do wong. 

andn.Tv."“‘'"!*c t^'ooHeth.century liberals, such as Spencer 

MUon innately evil. They, too, rejected the 

«mLs he ® 1 Alnlters, education . 

anZedm two'll ^ 

fication of moral I ®^^‘ology, psychology, and sociology for justi- 
moral laws- both 'ocognized the evolutionary character of 

g°*di“‘ P=™“' -lirfaeUonls an adequate, 

refincX md™p!daledTn''Sw^'s nhir” X assimilated, 

should suffice. His answers to th P*“’°f°P’’y> o" analysis of his theory 
his answers to the qu^ Xb„rr"? 7^^' !? 

cussed. Recall that Desvey beliwed aaT* tJ! m' 

cence furnWpm «nllr^ne»^ • - . ^ method of critical intelli- 

culUes involving mattefs of gMd and‘’ei!ir'’'V-“ f ®‘ 

empirical sciences. The hypoth«is wh^A "C W 

ecci«""riL7h":rr:ri:^^^^^^ 

boncai imperative can never be the 

“!«• Dfwvy, lieeotutrueHon (n PhUomAu m 

Se* pp. 128ff, of ihU \oIuine. ’ ***' * ■* Spoawr, ep. eit., pp. 136ff. 
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determinants of good or evil. In other 

ered good or evil «Xt" sTiJ forVh traditiona 

sented a solution to the moral ques moral law each situation is 

If there is no appeal to . a umvmal ™>sal Imv. ^ 

unique and must be treated as sue . u ecclesiastical or civil 

because it violates the Ten Comman ™ situation is vio- 

law, but because it violates the o a difficulty. Perhaps a few 

lated when the f difference. The act of steaUng is not 

wrong because God, the Bible, stealing upset the equilibnum 

It is wrong because the conseque decision about 

of society. In the Erst place, there J of stealing and 

the moral good or evil m stea i^ society. But when 

affecting other peoples proper^ reached. The prohibition against 

problems did arise, then a solu ' i.vi„g and troublesome situa- 
stealing resulted in the remova ° reason to prevent stealing, under 
tion. Furthermore, there is no in being regarded as ac- 

certain conditions and in certain si j-y^jeg jj not right or wrong bo- 
ceptable behavior. In a it jo be such. Bather, some 

cause some natural or di^® “fX^s right in light of the differ- 
societies have considered it wr g jUgm. Thus both those who con- 
ent social consequences divorce a , . ^ong have arrived at valid 

sider divorce right and those who consider it wro g 

ethical judgments. Dewey placed on the social nature of 

Note the importance which ^ taken account 

judgments of good and evil. P® Fundamentally, the difference ^ 

of the social consequences of acuom. “experimentally gained 

not a great one since all which determines right and wrong, 

knowledge of natural conseqimn since most human actions 

What Dewey seems to be 1 must be viewed svith this in 

affect others the consequences ot eM i„ the last analysis, 

mind-“the moral and social answer to our quesUon “What is 

identical with each other. ‘ approves are good (i.e., the con- 

good?” is: Those actions wffich society app 
sequences have been judged good for and oy 

„p cu, iBih I- ““ '• 

nOewey. Recomiruettm V-Vlil. - -newer. The Ouett for Cerlalntv 

(New York: Henry Holt & oP* **^.^^5,’ \'iuma7^Nature and Comfort (New 

*»Dewey. Democraeva^^Edae^^ J. r>cyrty. Human rravur^ 

(New York: Minton, Balch & Co- 
York: Modem Ubrary. 1930), p. 7S. 
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Reconstructionists, recognizing the significance of the social criterion 
of good, are quite specific in pointing up the necessity of achieving a 
consensus in matters involving moral choices. They argue that the only 
way to validate moral choices is by a “common persuasion,” or a social 
consensus.^F If the people involved in the moral issue do not agree that 
the consequences are good for them, there is not much sense in introduc- 
ing the notion of social consequences at all. 

Ue reader has detected, no doubt, the democratic fiavor of Dewey’s 
and the reconstrucHonists’ view of morality. In reality, their views would 
be wholly inoperative in an autocratic or totalitarian system. Without 
tree communication between individuals and groups it would be impos- 
sible to apply the social criterion of good or to arrive at a social con- 

mWFh boings no 

truly ethical judgments could be formulated. 

of “P f” the expansion 

?ntemcrtTi°T'^"''^‘“ of all the people. 

^^sfaTe 2 A P“'?f P^P®" affairs of the family. cLmu- 
tag ’r the W’ much more than elementary school- 

acLll- 1 , a • E<J"=ation for democraUc living cannot be 

mtrpmcets Wonrr"' ^ extension of fte demo- 

livine in the familv th ^ P®^****^®^ domain. All phases of human 

American LcTso mal^moral drabio obderstood by the modem 

ciples. At the level of naHotml a • /^^de according to his prin- 

been pragmatic. SoluUons whichTetolve decisions have 

ones even if they are new ones Draslir considered the right 

noted in the standards govemin'c com constantly being 

management relaUons, and standards 

Bode. Dewey’s disciple, in a S^ev ,h ’ A. 

It is not so simple, however to eiol,* i b''®°'"tes. 
within his theory. As Haroltl n.*. i i ^ statements about beauty 

and the Fine a 1, it is St to ITc'' Tl'" !!“ ™ 

mg of real-life problems and such acUviUcs'"!. “"^^P ''’b 

mg, dramatics and literature" Snimm. pamtmg, sculpture, danc- 
bottom of the educator’s priority ““'"“bs on Uie 

pnonty hst under the heading of leisure-time 

,„as- 

■457-C2. * EduMtlon,! AdinInIii«Uon," 


- b. ..DO., ma .. r. ~ - 
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activities. Thus, svhen man had completed ^ 
living and had a little time remaining, c m g interested in the 

to sueh pastimes.” f ^e agreed with 

fine arts, some interpreters or n nrfkHc taste. 

Spencer in giving only “ p “ aTsed to be a Deweyite when he 

Other interpreters feel that uewey ct. , tt„„pted here.” 

talked about art. But settling vey’s Art as Experience and 

The general impression eatue^'d 

Art and Education is that artistic them.” As such they 

human experience-therc is "°dung JP j jn^te in a ‘harmonious, 

begin in a “perplexed and confused state and euimin 

unified and resolved one. ■ c . j-gj „ot focus on the 

This view suggests that Dewey s theory ^ ^g,a.e. 

concept of beauty as do most ' j^jj^^gnious one will contain an 

tic experience which is a unifie ^ judgment can be made, 

equiUbrium of form and matte . ^ pggn,_ a painting, or a 

one must first attempt to pa^ something which contains an in- 
symphony. An art work, then, -uioved by all who behold it; one 

herent beauty merely to be **1®® ^gtj, emoUonal and cognitive 

must experience a reaction to it th confused and perplexed 

commotion, turmoil, and tension. experience. The harmonious 

state which is an essential ingre en , observer, after sufficient 

and resolved situaHon will be matter in the work of 

reflection, recognizes the equihbmim of form 

ert. . . , „ „ sfate of perplexity to one of 

This rather difficult transition experience. Art production and 

harmony requires both ‘“‘™e^j“ef“j,unian activity demands rigorous 
appreciation like any other he achieved by a nodding acquaint- 

training; it is not a facUity wh'ch ran ^ ^ however, that one's per- 

ance with artists and art works. ei y background should not 

sonal preferences and education a cultures. Each of these 

bias his view of the art works o o temporal and social 

must be understood and appreciated m their own 

framework. ^ refected absolute standards in 

This warning suggests of human activity. Art, ^ well 

art just as he rejected them m o -uanEing times and altered circum- 
as those who view it, must adjust to changms. 


eSM pe. 1391. ol tl>a "'“"I'r., Bo,., <if o/ lohn Dttmi, 

“Sc B. Rusk. The pUry-s *“*?*“■, H "Anisricu. Prsl- 

pp. 9SS.; S. C. Pstur. "Son; °”.SS1 ^tSo7p!SisIJ»! Sr.'JJJh 

ei. P. A. Schilpp (2a ei.i 4 (OctpK'. IM-h “‘h, “Urweys Vims ol 

P..USB RBBpsldsBa." ComBoU™- expeOeece. s~ S. ‘h 
-Fos . slmlto « (Iihr. 

Tnith, B««uty, *ad Coodnes*. Educot 
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stances. The critic who compares modem art unfavorably with 
Renaissance art is missing the whole function of art itself.®® 

Some educational adaptations of Dewey’s aesthetic theory have been 
used on the belief that art must be functional. By functional it is usually 
meant that the student should be able to use his art training in home 
decorating, in making his choice of clothing and hairstyles, in community 
beautification projects, and in the worthy use of leisure time. Dewey 
recognized this utilitarian aspect of art education but felt that more 
intimate acquaintance with the fine arts will enhance these ordinary 
functions of art and make the experience more intensified and intrinsically 
more enjoyable. In the long run this attitude will also serve a useful pur- 
pose, namely, that of dissatisfaction with the drab and ugly and the 
desire to replace it with the beautiful.** 


In summarizing this section on the nature of the good and the beau- 
tiful the following characteristics seem to be most prominent: (1) There 
can be no absolute or changeless standards for making choices; both the 
standards and the choices derived from them are relative and changing 
(evolutionary ethics). (2) AU decisions about good and evil are rooted 
m expenence; that is, they are empirical. For Spencer, the criterion of 
individual satisfaction seemed to be dominant; for Dewey and his fol- 
lowers, satisfaction of the total situation was viewed as the most ade- 
quate entenon. In both instances, however, the consequences of the deci- 
goodness. (3) Social consensus or agreement 
aeSrS f =>'=? 7 ‘ob.Uty of certain ways of acHng or Uving sSl yield, 
moralft^ ‘0 quosUoL of 

blha^or “ based upon the notion that those 

her h^ v^f^ g'-od *0 greatest num- 

her hut yet safeguard the welfare of the minority are mora^ vaUd. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF 
THE SCHOOL? 

SfeemittTo'arof “f ‘be narrow in- 

™ Ho pointed out that the 

r« aU olifro merely a verbal one 

pZrs To ZhTttf u ^“‘Sned to develop intelleotual 

SuchIT ? "iT"; the liberal proposed the 

mtroducbon ef voeahonal. health, and physical educaUon, moral train- 

'■"C— naSSCh 

Democney md EdueetUm, op. cit., pp. 23»_4i, 278®, 
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ing. and Ore like. To use Ae iargon. he asgued sehool is respon- 
sible for the grosvth or i® practice, tended to view the 

Howcs-cr, the early liberal, at iMst p 

school as an institution whose f ““ nineteenth- and tsventieth-centur/ 
those of the family ji,e educational functions of aU agen- 

libcral, on the other hand, fused example, Herbarts edu- 

cies involved in the education o intellectualistic goals of 

national treatises were harmony svith sound psychology. He 

the schools of Ins time were no « ^s to developing moral living. 

proposed that tl,e school should assume the 

Spencer, also, maintained th importance) for (1) health- 

hility (presented in Spencers o „e essential for seU- 

ful living and other aspects o practical arts which the 

preservation: (2) vocational ^ ta"on for family living, i.e 

person needs in order to surw , ( ) ^vorthy citizenship; and (5) 
begetting and rearing of Adctien; t ^ a^eve 

worthy use of leisure l™’lhe whole person. Limitations of tune 

aU of these goals and thus developjhe whole p 

may force certain priontto “P°“ the purpose of the school did 

Spencer’s recommen^tions reg ® basis for the Seven 

not go unnoticed. In reality they ' published by the National 

Cardinal Principles °f principles committed the school to 
Education Association m 191S. ^ , f jl,e fundamental proc- 

achieve the goals of (1) heal*. efficiency. (5) dti- 

esses, (3) worthy home membership, t i ethical character. These 

zenship, (6) worthy use of leisiue hm, ^^^^ies Commission of the 

were developed later by American Democracy (1938). 

N.E.A. as The Purposes of Educat jehool under the head- 

This statement updated Spencer s p relationships, (3) economic 

tags of (1) self-realization, (2) 

efficiency, and (4) civic tesponsibta^ accepted Spencer s 

The progressive educ-hon mjemenUn^ ,y 

view of the goal of the school, at Ie« intellectuahsm of the 

leaders of this movement argued ta ^ pioneering, and 

traditional school was ^r^^rperimental school at Cook Coi^ 

democratic nation. Francis P . social activities as an mtegrm 

Normal introduced nature stu y, ^vas given to the total deve - 

part of the elementary s<^l . rvhich began before *e turn of 

opment of the cMlto- .^pjjrtance of such broad aims or e 

the century continued to str 

school. „,hesized all of the liberal, progressive 

But it was Dewey who synthesiz 
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thought just mentioned. It is clear from one of his early works, Mtj 
Pedagogic Creed, that he rejected the notion that the school is an insti- 
tution existing apart from the home and the community. In other words, 
the school is the continuation of the pupils social life and cannot be 
isolated from the processes of daily living. “The school must represent 
life— life as real and vital to the child as that which he carries on in the 


home, in the neighborhood, or on the playground. . . . Education, there- 
fore, is a process of living and not a preparation for future living."*^ 
Throughout the Pedagogic Creed and his later works, Dewey empha- 
sized the principle that the school is a form of community life. The learn- 
ing of lessons in isolation from social living is miseducative— that is why 
conservative education was a failure. Like Spencer, he felt that the do- 
mestic sciences and manual arts are truly educative since they represent 
fundamental forms of social activity. Other subjects are educative only 
insofar as they are related to the social living of the pupil. Thus the 
school, as a social enterprise, has no Bnal or ultimate goal and no goal 
outside itself.^Since its activities are conUnuous with the social living of 
its clientele, there is nothing to which education is subordinate save 
more education,** and “to set up any end outside education, as furnishing 
Its goal and standard, is to deprive the educational process of much of 
its meaning. , . . 


A • “ does not follow that 

there will be no otonge in the school’s perception of its purpose. Obvi- 
ously as society changes the goals of the school will ctage. In fact. 

ewey ronsidercd aexibihty an essential criterion of any workable goal, 
is the f 'durational process itself and are flexible 

*e™ ^ A h eoals and the means of achieving 

them.- Goals and the means of achieving them are inseparable. 

sumJs"theTme Jh'” of educational goals both pre- 

It ^dfar ^ *® ^teengthen this outlook. 

dirtted to th 7“^ “ ® '®™’ and, as such. 

LtZe hl o of social efiidency. Social efficiency is. 

of the?„wer^^^ T “u Tf; ■“■0P>!“ the “cultivation 

fmeans Te^ahr ®^ — " activities"; as 

ratioTaTnrr.I^^n °®'r>'/a®®d on the social nature of the edn- 

re be tL 7 t T ® ®®a' ®f *e school appears 

the starting point for some of his foUowers who argued that the 


Afy Pedagoele Creed, op. cf» , p. 6. 
uc«cy, Vemoeracy and £du<:efron. op. ril on 60 i it m. 

Creed, cp. ftf, pp. c-u. Cb. 11. Dewey, My PndaeoBln 

•Dewey, Democracy erul Edueotiori. ep, elt., pp. 121 - 24 . 
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school must tahc an '^"®‘Xol^ couU but should 

of “social frontiersmen argued tna democracy/® In order to 

influence the direction of defined purpose. Aetivity 

accomplish this feat, the schoo s n ^cognize that the individuals 

for activity’s salce will get one no\ ' , . nhnut reconstructing society 
outloolc is socially built and then do no ^ f order do 

is refusing to face the fundarnenml .ssue ^ofchild is to do a dis- 

sve want?” To indulge in “^oration of "he mdm 

service to him, since the world of “^oial question: “Dare the 

George counts, among 0 hers ashed ^ 

school build a new social or democracy and 

aifirmative. The schools must ^ disoosal set about to reconstruct 
through the powerful means at ^ in school 

the social order. If youth are gi ^ jy then, will the 

and commit themselves to itsjeahzat, on, then, a 

new social order be achieved. Counts was writing were 

As the reader will recall, \ brought widespread unemploy- 

trying ones. Tlie Great .iij-ns of Americans. It seemed evi- 

ment, suSering, and frustration ° . jj pf the nineteenth and early 

dent to some economists that t e p enterprise with its laissez 

twentieth century was wholly ou • would never be able to 

faire approach to social and from the scourge of economic 

beep thLountry (and the «"We worldHmm^^ 

catastrophes. People in an mdu uncontrolled production and 

interdependent to be left at the mescf economic security as Ms 

competition. The laborer had as mu , popularity is noted in the 

employer. That these views rapidly g Roosevelt administra- 

massive support given the ° ]e. Consequently many 

tion and the New Deal for all the pe stronghold 

of the times believed that the sc , , of economic, political, and 

of conservatism and become the beachhead 

social reform. . ^ school should be the van^ard o 

More recently the thesis that sc ^ ^ classroom 

social change and should -cial frontiersmen of the depression 

has received serious attention. „„n.;on of liberal educators and ha 
era had brought the issue to the a ‘ about it. One response to 

. given them the challenge of ^“'"8 ' , the method of group problem 

this challenge was the development or 

ton <N>«' York: World Book Co.. 19»7). 
«See H. Rusg. Foxindaiions of American E ^ y ,1^. John Day Co. J^;). 

rp. 577-S2. . c : «r,r Bt..7d o Soctel Ordjr^ ehanginff ihe Un.t.d 

*'G. Count*. Dorc the Sc?.^ part«c.pa»c Jti Uto 

In thii work Counts arpies *^*.* **'* * 

States from a capitalistic to a socia i. *37 
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solving, which has. already been discussed. The authors of’ The Improve- 
ment of Practical Intelligence (seep. 125) recognize that tlie schools must 
have some very specific goals and that everyone concerned should parti- 
cipate in deciding what these goals should be. Further application of the 
same principles to curriculum making as it relates to the goals of the 
school also has been made. Educators began discussing the issue of 
democratic authority and responsibility for establishing educational 
goals.” 


In conclusion, it can be said that the nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century liberals built upon their predecessors’ view that the goals of the 
sc ool should be to develop the “whole child.” Spencer specified exactly 
what this total development implied in his famous five objectives of edu- 
cation. ewey synthesized all liberal thought in his theory of “education 
as its own end. The social aspects of Dewey’s view of educational goals 
were se ecte by some of his followers for special emphasis in determin- 
ing the goals of the schools. From this group came the school as social 
vanguard theory of educational goals. 


V/HAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

fauchttn “• Basedow, had argued that what was 

Setrcal andTT te since it was so 

sXts stuld ^^'"“'Jed that useful 

also become the heart" curriculum but should 

tions of what later ic theoretical and practical formula- 

Xuli^ed in ^ ‘I-™ •>’-= 

taught. ” student does rather than what he is 

Among nineteenth- and twemicth-rrnf.ir., l u i / ^ i 
iected die validity of the intellcctualUtre ^ i 
■two points of vL can be noted, fXXTo 
that the curriculum should contain s^Xs needle 

paring the pupils for the necessao^ aX ies oflire h" Tl 

categoo- of studies, those needed for seuXnL ‘f ' “ 7’'’?* 

which gave the student knowledge al^ut S I"' ‘"r “ X 

hygiene, physical culture, or, as SpenXid f Pf^^vent.vo 

serv^direct -U-P-ervation hyU„tH\h“^^^^^^^ 

TT.e second category, knowledge which aids indirect self-prescrva- 

«■- volun,.. 
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1 • • » np o livelihood," includes ihe shills of 

lion hy fndlllaling *''<= essential for holding a job in 

reading, w-riting, and nnlhmctic, , , n,achincry and the shills 

an industrial society. Boys need -n ^ equipment in a modem 
necessary to run it. Girls need in modem 

home and training in its use. Any you training for that vocation. 

agriculture nccrls spccino hnow e g ^ j sciences of biology, 

Under this second category Spencer ato ineludco 

physics, and chemistry, since many of e„d the lihe are 

medicine and industry. Eeonom.es. marhetmg. bus.nes 

also included here.** „„.niration for family living, is, ac- 

Tlic third category of P . Tlie classical curriculum, he 

cording to Spencer, the most neg ^^,as said 

said, was designed for cchbat cliildren. Young people re- 

aboiit the all-important job ot bn gi g ignorant nurses and 

ceive all the information about *“•"' > , , (raining, thousands of 

prejudiced grandmothers. Because o . ^ feeble constitutions, 

infants are cither hilled each ycM Providence, he said, people 

Instead of blaming such ^isfortane for childbearing and 

should insist that schools offer sp „ ^ew generation of parente 
child rearing. This training wou -j-pdren. Spencer believed that thU 
to raise healthy, happy, and cu easily understandable form through 
hind of training could be given >" an ^.ly 
■ the use of illustrations and examples. ..foat which prepares 

The fourth category m 5?®"“ touched upon this area only 

for citizenship." The conservabve ® Spencer, these_ courses con- 

Indirectly in history courses. “ y gecumulation of historical farts 
sisted of a meaningless, discon possible use could 

which were absolutely useless to tn P P ecclesiastics, or generals of 
young people mahe of the “ f„®terials Spencer recommended 

bygone days. In place of such "^'“^elesiastical structures under which 

the study of the political, social, fpeP clothing, customs, and 

the pupils are living. Let them s«^w them in- 

mores of one social class compare wit .^^"^^^jtujation. and the role of 

Sight into labor-management relabo, descriptive sociology- 

science in society. Spencer c ose « biology and psychology, mus 
In diis area, too, the sciences, esp 

be considered foundational.^ ^„rriculum is devoted to preparing the 

The remaining division of th g^usements filling leisure hours, 

student for “relaxations, pleasur , 


**Ibid., pp. 25—33. 
"JWd., pp. 43-51. 
**Jbid^ pp. 51-59. 
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Spencer insisted that this area of human activity should not be slighted, 
even though it is the least important of the curricular divisions. He pre- 
^cted, however, that it would become more important as industrializa- 
tion made it possible for even the worker to have a great amount of 
leisure time. But it should always remain subsidiary to the first four areas. 
The &st point Spencer made in connection with the teacHng of fine arts 
and hterati^is that the presentation of these subjects must be related 
to saence. The principles of mathematics, physics, psychology, biology, 
and lingimtim underUe any subject worthy of the title Fine Arts. Conse- 
^ ^ sufficient time for such subjects as literature, music, 

^rsima. they should be included in the 

criterinfr'^ te noted that Spencer insisted that the most important 
teior^rel^- 7 is usefulness. The second cri- 

Spencer howeveTth disciplinary value of the subject. For 

fte SeerwhS, "fr tehveen the two criteria, since 

ThiTL ^ut "" f r iJfcoiplinary vjue. 

tmy ^s tafoe^d schools of the riv^tieth cen- 

tTriTmav® ot '“^ects 

ered. What elementarv * general areas are cov- 

“how useful” a subj^t” 

what is useful is discinlin’.n, Spencer’s notion of 

from Hmetotoe ^ ^ theory and practice 

argued that uscfu/sub^e^t?should*’ma!<°^ '''T educators who 

view, namely that thp \ the curriculum. The other 

(activity), was developed by Dewey “ndv" 

however, that the criterinn nf c ^ followers. It is not implied, 

^vaihehVooghttttr -P'oye-J hy tbe'm. as 

aon is more elucaHo^Dew^rauId noth' 

did." Spencer stated quite ckarly that cert subjects as Spencer 

their usefulness, must be in a weU-balanc^‘" *“’ depending upon 
mote full living. Dewey maintained eumculum designed to pro- 

should not bejn svithTZpStbTecfL?"'''*’^’ 
point for curriculum constru^on'the iocint^v' P"’P“'='^ the starting 

Pedagogic Creed he staled that thrpunils’ lJ!!^® 

me pupils acUviUes must be the 

"IWd., pp. 59-73. 

fell Spencer*! reUaace on sdenee »». 

.be., ft. „ft„ oi h,™fcd,.?”s,;j”^S4 "STJ^ w« burf „ . l.b. 

cw., p, iOB. *^ey, Oetnoerocy otuf Educatbm, op. 
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center of eorrelatlon in Ae eurrieulun,. rather than science or any other 
.. t roloHonshio of social activity to 

A more exhaustive treatment of Ac ^ 

subject matter is found in Dcm ^ matter is an end in itself, 

Dewey rejected the notion that leammg perfected form of 

and he argued that the ‘“'=her ^nnot 

any subject matter. Thus even tho gh . which are well validated, 
contaiJ a large body of f-^.-^,C^HortoTthis material is to he 

the teacher should not begin vn* (elementary, secondary, 

"covered” at the particular level fnllowed the student simply 

or college). If the coverage i,o,ated from everyday ex- 
masters the vocabulary and the problem, one rooted 

perience. But when the student e^ . , j,g )eams svill be meaningful 
fa daily living, whatever facts or principles he learns 

to him. , . „ not cover all of the material 

Dewey admitted that the student m y ^ oot important, 

that the ^ert in the field '“^tt^Vniore time to learn 

Also, he granted that it may ta e ^ got, what fae 

what the teacher or the textboo ^ Moreover, by following &e 

pupil finds out on his own he un _-oblems which arise fa daily hv- 
step-by-step procedure in solving P material within his 

fag, he gains "independent power 

range.”" „owey was making is *at 

The important P°‘”‘ cuiriCTlum containing specific subje^ 
cannot start with a cut-and-dne -urriculum should consist of mte- 

for each educational level. Bather, solution of real problems 

grated activities of real pupils “luHons will lead them ‘o 

(experience units). Their searc -ever be studied as isolated bodies 

the traditional subjects, but these j^g or writing) independent o 

of knowledge or as skills (such a activities take place m 

the activities of life. Thus wha ev 

school constitute the curriculum. . that the school should cease 
Does this view of the industrial arts, home eco- 

to teach reading, writing, speltag, mdependent 

nomics, and the Uke? If not do so. But, if faese su^ts 

subjects, the answer is the school terial to be used in cormechon 

are viewed as sldUs to he learned or maten 

LU,w cv eiprcs^®^ tV.* lAsifl view 

"Dewey, DeeiocMCV 

la .a earlier work The Ch^ end^ *** 

“See W. H. Kflpatric^ ^ CWcgo 'h-VII. 

US.SM. Yearbook, Part I 1927), 

Wodem Edueationdl Theofiei (New Y 
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with living and solving problems, then they are considered legitimate 
curricular content. • 

To illustrate this point, Dewey contrasted the subject-matter ap- 
proach to history with his own view. If the student studies history as a 
r^rd of the past, he sees little value for its inclusion in the curriculum, 
ine past is past, and the dead may be safely left to bury its dead,” 
since there are too many cumnt problems to be solved. But, he argued, 
If ^story IS approached as an account of the forces affecting social life 
as a study of society it will enable 
the child to appreciate the values of social lifk and to see the forces 

histn™ "i”"^ cooperation among men. Such an approach to 

history can he dose y integrated with geography and nature study since 

hHi, M ™ ‘^•'ild. The social life of 

mnhv and . E-vc meaning to the inclusion of history as well as geog- 
raphy and science in the curriculum." ^ ^ 

the Jurriedum i Wed to follow Dewey's concept of 

at theTec^nlrt general-area or hroad-lleld courses, especially 

in he Sr hL7ch V'" “^^■^““■eentered “core curriculum," used 

Spies' !r;^SuSahiSAMhr 

subjects are intetrnf«/t • elementary level, the basic skill 

of die student rS^ihe st" i''‘ v P™8rams built around the social life 
■ wore and 

But at all levels enmv, ^ meet special needs and interests. 

adequately." ® ® curnculum seems to express this view most 

true «mCT of’’Mwda'li'oVta tte^ °'™l '“1“’ he the 

progressive notion that the inlcrcsts^rf th"’ 7“ 

the sole criterion for selecting the 4ntenfr '’“>“’<> I'” 

not exist in isolation from various social activities. The child docs 

of them." Some of Dewey's follower ’’“t is an integral part 

social experience, proposed a method of ‘'"Polanco of 

might account for the major facets rf socw"'™ 

time involve the school in the reconstruct^n oTS^i^lh" ‘.i?: trodh 

(n».,a. Bool, cuat^, 

Si tWr. toA, rvootto-iuii. 

. * nrbiMilon ef iKm* 

worwSii s^'iSanri.®- ^ 

TV ChlM ^ Mu CP. r*rt IV. 

***• **J lUup, rt al., cp. rtf, pp. 
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tional distinction betTVecn general <=<lucation and 

education is retained with some ^^^^"“ “"spLiaiLed curricula will, 
education is meant for a prisilcgcd ) P 
of course, be designed for a specific 1 °^ 

wish to enter a certain profession or * ■ people is of the 

eral curriculum designed for all the c i _^e^^ curriculum which 

SS." ,h.'S»SL of w .!»» 

elementary school, which provides acceptable to these 

skills and acquiring useful know ® erience in group planning 

theorists. They would, however, insi action at the young child’s 

and participation in cooperative programs which emphasizes 

level be the predominant actividK. <= ^ be group- 

social objectives can never be wholly child-centere 

centered. »,t„cators seem to consider the 

At the secondary level, which m pecific content is suggested, 

crucial level for general education, a rame h ^ study 

The Erst year of the secondary 

of and practice in the group prob community, its 

practical intelligence. A thorough s J . £pj. improvement should 
political and economic structure, ^ ity This might be consid- 

be followed by a study of the wider community. 

ered a social science survey. meaning of science, its social 

A science survey, emphasizing „ifare is placed in the second 

function, and the role it plays in huma i^j function, and the ride 

year. Also, a survey of art, its place in the course of study 

it must play in human welfare shoo - jy pf education, its meaning, 
in the second year. In the third year, ® included in the curricu- 

and how it is to be supported , pf the third year should be 

lum, but most of the /category covers personal and 

devoted to human relations. This b johlems of race, nationahty, 

family relations, sex education, and the p 

socioeconomic classes,* and reli^on. devoted to mastering te 

The last year of the secondan'Sch^liB^g problems 

niques and strategies for attaining ® social reconstruction, 

and preparing youth for aSS’’®* p'*.® ^j^Pt task of formulating a se o 
The students are helped in «h® a^nd mdal conduct.- 
values which will guide their per «j8_5o. 

b prapo<«a by Biyosia. op. pp- 
“Tbb fopj-ysu- gyi,™! tb~'V“- 

i» not ftn ofHdal gUlemcnt of oBy 
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This curriculum, and others designed for social living, has several 
significant features. First, it \vill vary somewhat from community to 
community depending upon geographic location and socioeconomic 
factors. For example, a rural secondary school might emphasize the 
role of science in agriculture, whereas a metropolitan center might be 
more concerned with science in industry. Second, the curriculum is con- 
stantly being reconstructed to suit social changes which are taking place. 
Third, the task of curriculum construction is a cooperative effort on the 
part of administrators, community representatives, teachers, parents, 
pupils, and outside experts. Finally, the curriculum of general education 
is designed to assist the individual to become an efficient member of the 
social groups to which he belongs; it is not a program for personal 
aggrandizement or self-satisfaction.*’ 


In summary, it can be noted that two somewhat different, but no., 
comp ete y opposing, views of the curriculum are found among nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century liberals: (1) One group defines the cur- 
?ox T organized and integrated sequence of useful subjects; 
rtf i group regards the curriculum as a meaningful sequence 

til*. ^ res growing out of the pupils’ social life. Those concerned with 
Iw ? of the social order propose the democratic method- 

building and suggest content and activities which 
will ettect such a reconstruction. 


HOW SHOULD ONE TEACH? 

by far the most productive in 
As menUonefhTfor '^“‘^"“on in the area of educational Lthodology. 

T^osfto 8="-=™% P-id bttle atten- 

a™ how Z come , “'"m u "what to teach" 

centuries initiated the moveLnt to iZ™ and eighteenth 

when they proposed and applied ZZZaVmcr'i I® 

the formalized methods of the conserva" 

very^.^tr’imnreswZh'T'^ Pestalozzis experimental school and was 
>ery much impressed by the natural methnrl j j • j «« 

approach to teaching which he feit inco^rat 

‘ITo tome theoruts islemtrd ta the recoiuTniction nr tk r . » 

c^culum constnictioo U of major concern, l.e- they .k'*' ** methodology of 

about the curriculum more important than iu panlwJarif^rt..r'* wriving at deciiloM 

"> cCriN^YS:''bSd“i 
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He proposed four steps in the leaching 

initial step, which is ' tHing they know from 

consists in recalling to the •"'rfone bv shosWng them pictures, 

past experience about the topic. ^ encourages the 

objects, and the like whidi are f“'" ‘ ' stirring up 

students to discuss what they know cVinnld always begin svith 

their interest in it. In other words the '““f J (2) 

that which is familiar to the students teacher proceed from the 

Association: At this phase the sluden fonnulation of generaliza- 

specifics of experience and observation ° ^ results of cold 

tions. For example, the pupils have exp to ice. The teacher 

temperatures, such as rain turning to snow “ covered with snow, 

shows them pictures of Alpine P®.® ' teacher formulate generaUza- 

From such specific knowledge pupil presentation (teaching): 

lions about temperature and' alUtude. i ' . , information which 

During this stage of the process “tematizes and syn- 

the pupils could not discover for themsd Although the teacher 

thesizes all related material into ® jierbart admonished him not 

is more active than the pupils at this s ag ’ , nnd to relate these 

to lose sight of the P“P'’=’ “Lafion: At this stage the student 
constantly to his presentation. (4) App material by applying 

is expected to demonstrate that he un j. problems, or by doing 
his knowledge to novel situation, by 

i:„,h-nn nf the principles lean 


Whether or not.Herbarts teac mg believed it represents 

is not at issue here. The that the method is based 

the natural way pupils learn. f ather than the logic of the sub- 

on the findings of empirical PST®'’® ^ distinction between the logical 
ject matter.®® Dewey later clanne 

and the psychological teaching must begin with the spe- 

Spencer, too, contended that ^inined that teachers violate t 
cific experiences of the pupil. bv stating principles, laws, 

psychological approach atgir instruction upon the know - 

definitions, and rules instead of b^mg Consequently, pupils 

edge which the pupil possesses from ^ture, it should be pleasant, 

acquire a dislike for learning, teacher leads the student 

» Such miseducation can be avoide on gimple to the complex, rom 
from the known to the unknown, ro pupils must be the 

the concrete to the abstract. Furt V to knowledge u 

participants in the process; the teac ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"See J. Herbart. The Sej^e 
Democracy and Education, op. cit., pp. ^ 
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must permit and assist students to discover it. Spencer also believed that 
the natural method can and should be applied at all educational levels— 
elementary through higher education.** 

The progressive education movement which incorporated the varied 
ideas of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Spencer, and Froebel also con- 
centrated on the improvement of teaching methods. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause of the progressive emphasis on method that many critics character- 
ized the movement as fostering the notion that “as long as you Icnow how 
to teach you do not have to be concerned with what to teach.” However, 


the early progressive educators are remembered more for the specific 
teaching techniques they developed rather than for proposing a new phi- 
losophy of method. In fact, they accepted the general validity of the 
natural method and devised new ways of employing it. 

It was Dewey, however, who made the first complete analysis of the 
teaching-learning process from the point of view of methodology. He was 
the first educational philosopher whose answer to the question “How 
should one teach (learn)?’ harmonizes with the answer to the question 
How do we know?” The work of Herbart and Spencer demonstrated 
the close relationship between theory of knowledge and method of teach- 
mg, but neither had succeeded in achieving the unity between the 
theoretical (philosophical) and the practical as Dewey did. 

Although methods texts used in teacher education vary somewhat 
In their application of Dewey’s method, they do follow the general Unes 
ca T proposed in How We Think and others of Dewey’s 

works. As practiced m the classroom, the problem-solving method 
gene^ly coincides with Dewey’s original analysis. 

hv .IZ according to Dewey, is sparked 

oLvP^t, w f ^ experiences in the ordinary course 

rr*" < the situation. Note 

hf telrhl t- ^ ^ ^ an artificial one set up by 

difficS^ wiirhrb student feels the 

fetnd^Jn n ' observation and reflection.- The 

oroblem i ^ 7*”® consists in identifying and defining the 

be n nnp T ^or a soIuUon will 

ouilTpKR fr 1-^rner can state 

in X n the problem is. Very often this is the most difficult 

step m the process, since the, student might not be able to proceed easily 

•Spencer, op. df., pp. 47ff., llS-6t. 

, •See pp. 122—26 In this volume. Some teiti in i . . 

”Lsr"" * 

2<6; -n.. C, 1923,. P- 
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frcn, the rather hazy state of “feeling a difficulty" to that of recognizing 

trr natural and logical -P i- 
data about the problem as it c " teachers experience, 

student to various sources, such m resources. Furthermore, 

boohs, an expert authority, and f Icnowledge related to the 

the search will take the student to a .pi-i. have to consult many 

problem. Thus the student concciva ^ literature. One of 

fields, such as history, political science, ' various fields 

the lessons the student learns from is a natural integra- 

of human knowledge are closely interre a j realizes that subject 

tion of subject matter takes plaM , needed to solve a specific 

matter is simply information and 

problem." . ^..ffigjgnt data about the problem, he 

When the student has j.g. to formulate possible 

is prepared to take the next step m e m hypothesis must be 

solutions to the problem. Each pos i Since, in most cases at 

judged in terms of its anticip^ed c jjj,g]taneously, one (or several) 

least, not all hypotheses can be tes jjfficulty in terms of its antici- 
that appears rnwt likely to resolve f 

pated results is selected for imtial ^gnee followed by accept- 

The final step is, of course. results and the 

ance or rejection of the hypothesis If he jgjt difficulty dis- 

actual results are Identical (or ne» y /> hypothesis is rejected and 
appears and the problem is solved. If not. the hyP 

another must be tested. method, the term student appears 

Throughout the description of th student’s role was 

almost exclusively. This deUberate " „£ the method. It is not 

designed to emphasize the pupi '“f" jve. On the contrary, he is v^ 
implied, however, that the teacher is p even thou^ he 

active; he is a guide in *e i^ locating and defining 

not dominate it. He works with proposing hypotheses, 

their problem, searching for ^' rience The teacHng-leammg 

putting the hypotheses to the lest ^ ggd, the teacher under cer- 
environment might have to be ®‘'^gg/of data; the teacher as an 
tain conditions might be one of ® . . „ .jvhether a satisfactory so 
experienced adult will help ‘v fS"th^eacher’s role is very impor- 
tion has been achieved or liberals. 

tant in all the methods proposed y ^ 

"S« pp. 140-42 of thU volu^- 
method is evident In this «tep of problem * 
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Various adaptations of Deweys problem-solving method were pro- 
posed by his followers. One of the most popular of these, the “project 
method" of W. H. Kilpatrick, is based upon the problem-solving philos- 
ophy of method.*® The reconstructionist method of practical intelligence 
is problem solving applied to groups. Dewey himself had implied such 
an application but had not provided the analysis of the factors of social 
consensus, the role of utopian ideals, and the moods of those involved 
in the process. 

Whether the liberal is using the problem-solving method or projects, 
he attempts to give the student as much direct experience as possible 
with the objects and situations being studied. Field trips to the local com- 
munity are commonly used in the study of government and industry in 
action. When direct experience with the objects of study is not readily 
avai a e, movies, pictures, recordings, and radio and television programs 
provide vicarious experience. 

One eharaclerislic of the methodology of the liberals is the impor- 
tance which IS placed upon student interest in the teaching-learning 
process. Only a few conservative educators, such as QuintiUan, Sainf 
Jesuits, showed much concern for the interests of the 
vain*, nf 1 Pestalozzi and Rousseau, recognized the 

Hprliirt naming activities on the natural interests of the pupils, 

passed Ae a'cHiKti f'l! a unitary doctrine of interest which encom- 
is cenerated *«ad>er and pupil. He recognized that interest 

teacher’s ioh ( tT" 'v Pupils and should not be squelched. It is the 
he mus It c 7,1 interest of the pupils but 

t^d r f '' in'^nst in the topiiS being 

of^te 'tS^inTtn"”® T”'?* “ nnnessary in the Mtial steps 

throughout the learn^tag aoHv/^'Httrt e ‘d 
interest must be sustained because m^ r, 'i'n "ni-n" 

interest at all, used it only as a ^taSH’ 

lesson. In such cases, intLst is^tlrt R • 'n^n^nn'"? “ 

= “■;£",r,rr 

gtd wifttch n ht’ “n'i -orld arc en- 

gaged vith each other in a developing situation." In other words, when 

"KilpaWtk, cp. pp, 2.<i^ 

Ou({in*i **/ iJtJuriifioiwit Dotirint- apt ^ 

M»cTTv..Iin Co. 1001 ). pj». J2(J. * ('rani.) YotV: 
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pupil ta . pp,bi„ h. 1. 

be motivated to learn. Thus i£ a teacher nerceive or show the 

ing there is something wrong-he ^ ongoing acdvities and 

connection between the learning activity and the ongoi g 

purposes of the learner.*® , iniprest in teaching is 

Dewey’s objection to the effort in the teaching- 

reiterated in his refusal to separate .oHves and even some early 

learning process. The tendency of , aspects of the educative 

liberals to view mterest and “plf^'^feltXTroyed the unity and 

process is one of the dualisms which ™servative and some liberals 
continuity of the process. Whereas ® f jp„ ggort, Dewey considered 
had considered interest as a n'cans o omploying interest in 

them as coterminous. Thus a chil ® P , game; for all prac- 

the game to produce the effort required to play 

tical purposes they are one and methodology the following 

To summarize this section f “ ^ twenheth-century liberals 

points seem central: (1) The nine ^ gn,ployed by their seventeepth- 

accept the validity of the natural m Herbart devised a teaching 

and eighteenth-century predecessor . t j .p scientific psycholo^. 
method which he believed learning and teaching was prob- 

(3) For Dewey, the natural rnethod of lea™^ b situation to a 

lem solving, i.e., proceeding from a p ^as adapted by the 

unitary, harmonious one. (4) ®tjen ,5 since these are of 
reconstruclionists to solve group pr ^ interest, thou^ - 

cem to twentieth-century man- ( ) pewey, is considered ess 

preted variously by Spencer, er ’ 
tial in all modem Uberal theories of teach 

diipils be evaluated? 
HOW SHOULD PUPILS 

, -at all educators, conserv.ative 
Throughout this book, it has heen^^“ ^^,^,„ated. Conservatives hm- 
and liLral. recognize that subject -"attcr. Essay and oml 

ited their evaluation chiefly o adequately. Early i . , 

examinations serve this Phn>n®« evaluation to f 

other hand, broadened pn^°®“^‘’„yc„al. and ''^'^p" 

of total growth-men^^g^j b t '’,'f’a'"^” .abandoned in favor of 

t’d 

measures of relative change m P»P^_ p,,,losopl.y of ev.alu.ati™ had been 
Thus the foundation or _ j^r-so. 


*nrMrryj 
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laid by the early liberals. But progress in measurement of all the factors 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph did not begin until the twentieth 
century. Even nineteenth-century’ educators, such as Spencer and Her- 
bart, made no signiGcant contribution to the measurement of the factors 
tliey considered important. In spite of all their emphasis on science, they 
did not develop scientifically sound measuring instruments. 

The works of Galton, Cattcll, and Wundt represent the first at- 
tempts at scientific measurement of factors which arc of concern to the 
school. Since the liberal is interested in tlic development of the whole 
child, academic achievement is only one factor to be evaluated. Galton 
and Binet were among the first to propose measures for assessing person- 
ahty traits of pupils. Binet’s pioneering work in the testing of intelligence 
enabled teachers to determine the individual differences among pupils 
an a just t leir teaching to them. Tlie objective testing of achievement 
rewue great impetus from the work of Rice, enabling teachers to cliini- 
^ jectivit)' and unreliability of the oral and essay examinations 
used m the conser\'alive school. 


rpnh!™"*? highly developed techniques of the twentieth 

ese late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century measuring 

the significant 

ment u f P ' education. Wliat is important is that meosure- 

encompass die broadened go.als of the school and 
that measurement must be done in a scientific mLer. 

tionnl injPortanl figure in the modernization of cduca- 

uZ the nlrr 1,^- -n-omdite-s test, were based 

sis In additin*^ T ° psychology and statistical nnaly- 

^.omdikf r,r foundation for his tests, 

tn ine them out n * I ^ slandardize his measuring instruments hy 
trolled eonditions"n it"?' "o™ patup, by administering them under eon- 

meamfemZZ^Z°r“'’‘...'’a®'‘’''''‘ work was tho 

mechanical, and odic'rs The lihZZ'' '‘'i J’"*'’™'' “rtfstic, secretarial, 
since he reeognizZriiiSes otWr Z 8”^’ “f 

verbal factors. (The eonsersaativtZflL Z^e 
sively to verbal and abstmet factors!) ZeZ ' u ' • T° f .T lT 

gencc. performance or nonverbal tKlf? ' appraisal of intelli- 

rdo^r rnSrdsZfLz ““ 
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to overemphasize certain aspects of of^ 

enthusiasm for objectivity, the experts over oo u.-g^^ve testing itself. 

certain judgments about the value, or nonvaue,^^^ ^ 

Perhaps some of these factors 1 M„_,^nlvine work on special 

could be measured objectively. Stall *" P™ , ^ £ results, emotional 
projects, use of resource materials, crThcal £„ gpp,y. 

Stability in the face of difficulties, apprecia r educational 

ing what is learned to r^^eat concern to the teacher, 

process which the liberal felt should e ^ measurement, many 

Because of these serious shortcoming m exclusive use of, 

liberals, including Dewey, registered opposi _fajsal of student be- 
and reliance upon, objective tests as application of the prin- 

havior. They were, however, not oppose determination of 

ciples of scientific psychology and measur demanding that 

student aptitudes, interests, and achievement They 

measurement be "liberalized.” neelected areas brought 

The recognition of the importance o ^^j^rement to the broader 
about the shift from the narrow concep approach to evaluation 

concept, evaluation. A good example o j^g Education Associa- 

is found in the Eight-Year Study of r ^ anecdotal records, 

don. Achievement tests, attitude an r gj(ent to which students 

and the like were employed to „ /oroblem solving), social 

had progressed on such factors as r^“ aooreciation of literature and 
sensitivity and beliefs, civic responsibih^. pp attempt was 

art, personal and social developmen • n achieved all of its 

made to determine the extent to which the 

objectives." . cnon applied to reporting 

This broader concept, the traditional report car 

pupil progress. In many progressive tj,g parents covering a 

was abandoned in favor of a progress P ,^^.e^c not eliminated 

of the areas just mentioned. Even w attitudes, appreciation, sraa 

another part was added covering me . development of the w o c 
adjustment, and the like. Evaluation o the o implemented m 

child is not only recognized as essen a 

schools. undoubtedly been the most 

This period in educational history ^^.^luation. It witnessed tim 

productive in the fields of measurement an adequate measur« 

beginning and the development of re i ■' ^diigcncc, special ap i u 
of achievement, interests, personality, mtei B 
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laid by the early liberals. But progress in measurement of all the factors 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph did not begin until the twentieth 
century. Even nineteenth-century educators, such as Spencer and Her- 
bart, made no significant contribution to the measurement of the factors 
they considered important. In spite of all their emphasis on science, they 
did not develop scientifically sound measuring instruments. 

The works of Galton, Cattell, and Wundt represent the first at- 
tempts at scientific measurement of factors which are of concern to the 
school. Since the liberal is interested in the development of the whole 
child, academic achievement is only one factor to be evaluated. Galton 
and Binet were among the first to propose measures for assessing person- 
a ity traits of pupils. Binet s pioneering work in the testing of intelligence 
enabled teachers to determine the individual differences among pupils 
and adjust their teaching to them. The objective testing of achievement 
received great impetus from the work of Rice, enabling teachers to elimi- 
nate t e su jectivity and unreliability of the oral and essay examinations 
used in the conservative school. 


™ ‘developed techniques of the twentieth 

, nineteenth- and early twentieth-century measuring 

new h!,r",n significant 

min of 'dueation. What is important is that measure- 

ZrmLZ 'h® broadened goals of the school and 

S.,hrTn manner, 

tional important figure in the modernization of educa- 

upon the nrinn^" 'f Thorndike’s tests were based 

sis In additio ^ P5ycholog>- and statistical analy- 

^.omdiki waM'’ n"’?'"’*"® foundation for his tests, 

trvinc them out n ' I b>s measuring instruments by 

trolled conditions" n ?™“P’ '’y udministering them under con- 

1™“ <>- n®o®-ary for the 

mcasm^sSupUt^^^^^^^^^ Thorndike’s syork was the 

mechanical, and others. The libeml svas 

sTi.'rrriT.T'-V"' ” 

can do rather U.an what svtds’ on" Ws 

‘be years from the 
I, iiKc most reform movements, it tended 
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to overemphasize eerlain aspects of measurement For mstanee in fteir 
enthusiast^ for objectivity, the experts overlooked the necessity of maW . 
eertain judgments about the value, or nonvalue, of objective testing itseh. 
Perhaps some of these factors were just as significant as Aose which 
could be measured objectively. Skill in problem solving, wo k on speeia 
projects, use of resource materials, critical analysis of result emotional 

stabiUty in the faee of “j^Xs'frrfaltT o^ 

1112 wliat is l6arn6cl to novel situ&ti . .v . i 

mg wnac IS leam ^hnn]d be of great concern to the teacher. 

process which the i„ the field of measurement, many 

Because of these senous shortcoming evelnsive use of 

.W-h ...Ldlng D^y. £ 

and reh^ce upon, objective application of the prin- 

havior. They were, howev . measurement to the determination of 

ciples of scientific psychology j They were demanding that 

student aptitudes, interests, and achievement. y 

measurement be “liberalized. neglected areas brought 

■Ihe recognition of the ‘"P®" ofrasurement to the broaL 
about the shift from the narrow co ^ approach to evaluation 

concept, evaluation. A good examp p-noressive Education Associa- 
is found in the Eight-Year Study “ales, anecdotal records, 

tion. Achievement tests, attitude a extent to which students 

and the like were emplojied to ® .j,- (problem solving), social 

had progressed on such factors . appreciation of literature and 
sensitivity and beliefs, civic r«pons y . ..vords, an attempt was 

art, personal and social developmen . school achieved all of its 

made to determine the extent to which the 

objectives.'" , J ^^as soon applied to reporting 

This broader concept, %^]s the traditional report card 

pupil progress. In many „ report to the parents covenng all 

was abandoned in favor of a pr P report cards were not eliminated 
of the areas just mentioned. Even "®P;,imdes, appreciation, social 
another part was added covenng mtercs ^ j^^^,„pment of the i^ole 

adjustment, and the like. Evaluation o th ^ implemented m 

child is not only recognized as cs 

schools. , . . has undoubtedly bcim the most 

This period in educational Ej* ^ j evaluation. It ''’® 

producUve in the Gelds of ■"®“f“7™hable" valid, and adequa e measures 

beginning and the development of ap,„edes. 

of adiicvemcnt, interests, p 

^ » Hitd TvK* 

-E. n. SmlA W 

It«p« kod Bretbm. 10;I2). 

llkfprr utd ProO>eT», X0^)» ^ 
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health, skills, and social adjustment. The somewhat narrow conception of 
measurement gave way to the broader notion of evaluation which encom- 
passed factors which could not be measured by objective paper and 
pencil tests. 


HOW ARE FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE^ 
TO BE HARMONIZED?’ 


The critics of educational liberalism frequently attack the lack of dis- 
cipline and the presence of loo much pupil freedom in'the progressive 
school. It is true that the early liberals, especially Rousseau, wished to 
ree ^e student from the autocratic rule of the conservative teacher and 
give him the opportunity to discipline himself. The natural consequences 
of his behavior were considered the best form of discipline for the 
pupil-^e painful results of certain actions constituted their own punish- 
men . is attitude toward freedom and discipline produced a lunatic 

iu^fherpll'ed " 


liberals of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries never 
for imtlnee O t ? complete absence of discipline. Spencer, 

teacher control freeing of the child from parental and 

of ohoioe and child matures he should be granted more freedom 

°eam from t^m r't®‘u oPP-tunity to make mistakes and 

the STenTe iT’allteTtrirtionrHe m'^' "t°'*° d "if ‘ freedom consists in 
decree to whirTi n » • l niamtamed that one is free to the 
frefdom imnlte TuunA knowledge one possesses; 

f eeing riuLnt from" t ‘"f the situatiol- Thus 

student /or the inteliigeSH^f.rrrpSer" the 

fairet-nS;:!;: fd?J 

no one can do just as he pleases. EducSirfln. 1,“ obviously 

lects the fundamental principle of the school al 'f'’™ " 

life.- Since freedom is a concern of mori^tdutuo: "rbest“eT 
est moral tra.mng .s precisely that which one geb thmugh ha^ng fo 


"Spencer, op. d», Ch, III. 

"Dewey, Tho Quewt jor Certafnfj/. op. ctt., pp. 249f. 
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enter into proper relationships with others in a unity of work and 

D^ey expounded this same ^y°'^eneral phuLophy.’ We 
it is the only view which is consisten wi of the individual 

very existence of an organic society limi jnteract with other mem- 

memhers of that society. The pupil is fee ^ commu- 

bers of the class in conducting the ' v also pointed out that 

nity and in solving the problems at ' immature children 

the teacher cannot abrogate his responsi classroom where free- 

in his class. In reality, he argued, the emo more, rather 

dom and responsibility are properly harmonized calls 

than less, guidance by the teacher.’ nnceot to be separated from 

Thus for Dewey, discipline is not ® freedom and discipline 

freedom. He rejected the traditiona ua i , essentially the 

on the grounds that these two aspects o ^ means for checking 

same. For the conservative teacher, external control; discipline 

youth’s unbridled striving for freedom ' , jg {j,e authority of his 

was designed to teach the pupil to e approach to beha^r, 

elders and to control his evil tendencies. self-discipline. The 

according to Dewey, results in contom If’,.. (g]y considers the con- 
truly self-disciplined person is one w , p,, a chosen ““t®® ° 

sequences of his actions and follow hardships. The discipline 

action in spite of obstacles, u*”’.f..murces necessary to carry out a 

person or class has the mastery of the re jg^ired ends is to be 

plan of action; to use P^LTwork Toward chosen ends tliere can 
disciplined. Thus wthout freedom j^g no freedom, 

be no discipline, and without discip "j® , participate in the recon 
Those who argue that the s®hoo! ” P ejection of the 

struction of society are even inore c jj^gipline. They, too, c icv 
laisscz faire conception of freedom “"f must be abandoned 

that the authoritarianism of the jn not imply that there is 

But, by repudiating authoritarianism they nnarchy, no 

.authority fn society, the school, or the jgn,ocratic classroom imisl 
democracy. Democratic society as we e.xpcrts with autlion y. 

have rules and regulations and .jn, Ld democratic "'‘‘>'0" > 

essential difference between authonta n gj,gm.il forre or gro p 

is that the former locates power to ude n som^ 
such as God. a sacred code, a social class. 

_ . lBdu*tri»l Dr«*o«**T. 

Jfv Tedatos^c 

, »). Dorey EJ-icMIm mU tS. S<.«“ 

lOI’lv . 1 
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ever, places final authority in all matters in the enlightened and informed 
judgment of all the people.’^ 

According to the reconstructionists, then, there must be law and 
order in every classroom, but the members of the class including the 
teacher must participate in making the decisions and rules which will 
affect the group. Truly democratic decisions will incorporate the valid 
insights of all the participants. Only when pupils are free to make deci- 
sions in cooperative enterprises can it be said that they are disciplined for 
democrarcy. 

Clearly, then, pupils are not to be given absolute freedom from all 
restraint. The fact that they are members of a class, are enrolled in a 
certain school, live in a community entails limitations on their per- 
social restrictions demand discipline, 
u ’ 1 for democratic social living is a necessary goal of 

all school activities.” 


‘"’’“P'" '* '"‘elit be well to note the extent to 
in nn contury educational liberalism has influenced education 

rLol^HnnTr va S'ate. In the early days of the Bolshevik 

Dewev’s nl i, Pnpnlnr in Russian educational circles, 

such influS ‘'’“^>'>”‘<=<1 into the educaUonal reforms of 

and to Zn i f P- B. Blonski, A. Lunacharski, 

fell'inlo disrenuJV S- Makarenko. In the 1930’s, however, Dewey 
Trotskv Sinop tint 7^°"® Communists because of his defense of 
Jrnll'hZtut:.''”^ ---in Russian edu- 

fcatums whi^ 'Zht'Z ^ education retained some 

physical education, vocational subidtsAeaZ Td f Td,"' 

ing for Soviet citizenship. Also ^ 

panded to include all yomh and’adiZ ? ' °PP°'*”'"I>' 1“^ Been ex- 

ta.y education hut for post-eZenZ Z J '“r*" 

Italv Snain anri c i ^ education of various kinds. 

gcncnal outlines’ of conservaH™ clMZl^d *“■ 

modifleations due to advances in scic^ZanftZ®! ™ 

Dudng World War II, .He FrenchZTem^nttT.ie formed dm 


c.a„r."S.L?f.'S”:.'5oB^'”'"’ ^ v.,v, p„tao.uo.... 

, df*l ha* bf«n writtra about ttu. fM.«- i. 

^the advocaici cf thl* point of vl^w; r*.. »f« frt«lom and diiHpIfno 

Socfal Imtgration (Srw York: Duroau of PubUcatlont^ T v W. Stanloy, Edueotion and 

"Snuarin* Ihf Curriculum with Social CoHe«c. Columbia Unlv.. 1953 )j 

*052). 215-10. Bramcld. op. c«, Ch*. VII.^^sSS; IX (January. 

.V " • ®ri<kman and S. Lchrcr. JohiT Dci^. J***' 

tho Advaoerranst of Education. 1059), pp. Educator (New York: Society for 
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Langevin commission to review the “^jn^French'^schools, among 

This group recommended sweeping to the secondary 

them that equal educational oppor ^ j^unity to enter institutions 

schools thereby giving more studen (culture generale) he de- 

of higher learning; the classieal and interests of all shi- 

emphasized, and one designed to „„™endations have affected edu- 
dents be introduced. Some of the^ re gannot be considere 

cation at mid-century, but Frenc e “ term in this text, espe- 

liberal in the sense that we have been 'ismg 

cially at the secondary and higher ®''® ' . to World War II were 

Of the modem school Germany adopted the 

very conservative, that of the Fe e might be due, in P® > 

most liberal policy after the war. i assistance. Great ® ® 

the influence of the American tional opportunity; methods 

have been made toward J “upils are purely pa^^ve have 

where the teacher dominates an Hmught in touch with 

almost disappeared; learning has ® ^ teacher and pupil tee ” 

Ufe ,h. »• "> S f "“rr »aSS 

recognized and respected, tac ^ i^arsh discipline of the . , 

self-government is widespread; officially, at least, the v 

German school is generally not ^^" ihe academic; modem methods of 
curriculum is given equal status ^^idely.” education, 

measurement and evaluation ar t„tion” is taking place - tic 
In Great Britain a "reluctant ■'^''‘^^'“titled nobility, and democratic 
The coexistence of a hereditary Conservative the 

socialism has its parallel in e u 5ome liberal asp 

strong grip on British schools, ye relatively mce P ^ 

system. Perhaps most signifi^nt ° , level. Althou^ cu . . j 

for free education through the ,ohools, health ami physmal 

the intellect is still the goal of (be p ®^ggeational pur^> 
education, vocational ^mpelen program, secondary 

sidered an integral part of ,. The newer P™^ ,, school, 

first seven or eight years of s American compreh _ 

schools might be the needs Jj^^ype of school, 

insofar as they are designed - opposition to t YP 

ticular age. There is, however,^^ ,„„pnls into their 

even from the liberal \j,vc introduced '‘bem c 

Other European countries elementary sch 

educational systems, especia y 

*'S«t E. J. Kins, 

Jlffrt Ormanv Yctfk: 

lot Democraev In We ft 

KInK. pp. au Or. I*. 
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ondary schools, however, tend to retain the essential pattern of conserva- 
tive education. It is, of course, too early to predict the direction that 
education will take in the dozens of new African and Asian nations. At 
present, indications are that they will abandon much of the educational 
conservatism of their former colonial masters. This might be explained 
in terms of a general reaction against all that is associated with colonial- 
ism rather than as simply a reaction against conservative education. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 

Although the nineteenth- and twentieth-century eduiational liberals built 
upon t e t eories of the early liberals, many important modifications and 
innova ions are to he noted. Evolutionary theories about the origin of 
man are w ey accepted and applied to educational theory. Mind-body 
hiimlT* rejected; mind is viewed as a function of the 

trnl in ^ Origin of human behavior is considered cen- 

of freedom, authority, and responsibiUty. The role 

delineated Prohl#. modes of knowing are more clearly 

nassinff bnth p w proposed as a mode of knowing encom- 

the emoirical ej^perience and the more technical methods of 

means of solving is presented as the best 

group livinc Tnuh*^- or solutions considered necessary for 

the empirical science*^ IhTco or group experience and 

consensus are proposed as 

natural behavior r.'.hf ritena for truth. Values are rooted in the 

problems arising fn th™ day of moral and social 

standards and cod^nceC andt^'" 

flux, all values are relative The onvironment are in a state of 

flnal authority in value dedsions 

opment i^thThlto^'^f tSifn“ Th" 

significant changes. Educational ihZ^ following appear to be the most 
of the behavioral sciences, especialirm 

pose of the school is clearly Loned ? f “o'! sociology. The pur- 

whole child. Additional responsibiliir- dovelopment of the 

reconstruction of the social order A dLvT T” 

broadened objectives of the schojl eo^™ ‘’“'S"od to achieve the 

fitness, vocational competence fLiW 

the worthy use of leisure time! The ralurll®’ Ta 

elodo problem solving, the project method rhfs^lrcTltsf a'uTa' 
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host of atjxiliary ‘e^^hniqura^Oral an^ssay 

repute and are replaced by ^^oyed to determine the 

ments. The broader concept, “ahon is P Y development. Free- 

total growth of the educand in all P^^ivI arec”s ofthe same educa- 

dom and discipline are viewe as co world demand that both 

tional process. Social conditions m the 

freedom and discipline be redefined m democratic term , 
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the neo-conservative reaction 

1.1- nc wpll as the educational disputes 
versant with the philosophical issu designate these thinhers 

flowing from them. Varied abek are uedo^ „fo-realists, essendal- 
such ^ neo-humanists. i^cahsts class.^l_reahsts,^n^^^ ^ 

ists, and neo-Thomists. The r philosopher of education, 

important, at least from the P°'"‘ ^‘^P„,ervatives should not be over- 
However, the other group of ne ^hey cause 

looked in an introductory ^ , ,, f nation. In this latter 

a stir in the public press and ^ °”ra: Bestor, Jr., Lynd, 

category one finds highly influenti p P ^ j^ax Rafferty, and a 
Mortimer Smith, Kirk, Molnar, Ad™^’ ^“ften it is the thinking 
host of other critics of American e ^ layman must deal with 

of these lay critics which the " ‘“iTosopherTe^^ 
rather than the theories of the bona P pf the new conservatives 
Also, it is worth noting that at psychology and sociology in 

incorporate many of the fij^ngs of “oA within the demo- 

their educational theories. Then, ’ , America which moderates, to 

cratic framework of the “f!‘;“",,^atives. Some conservatives even 

some extent, the eliUsm of the old contributions to educational 

admit that Dewey made some signm 

theory and practice.' „tinns aeainst the liberal philosopl^ o 

One of the first « H H®™®- » 

-Dewey came from die idealist, H.^ - adoration as a text for 

University. He had used Deweys Democ aey ^ Home dis- 

his courts in philosophy position, although he did grant 

agreed with Dewey’s basic p ‘ “ P jg gpt change in educational eoty 
that Dewey proposed the most basis for contr^ting 

sinee Plato In order that students m^thav^^^^ ( ^i 

Dewey’s educational P''dej'>P|'y ^gtied The Democratic Philosophy 
Dewey’s blessing) published » doo and Education. In this 

of Education-Companion to ^ . f idealism, point by point, with 

volun,e Home contrasted h^P«^.y "g gosophy might be considered 

■ - 1. Thus Home spmi H/ ^j^.^fp„P,yp„. 


volume liome ^ nhilosopny ’ 

the philosophy of Dewey. 7 ^“f,.”iiberalfsm of Dewey and his 

the first systematic rebuttel o ^ before him, such as Hams, i^ 

. To be sure, there had been States Commissioner of Edu- 

intendent of St. Louis Sah<~k and „ 

cation, who had espoused i ^ support to this ^ 

Home, such as Lodge and rs to have become the spokes 

movement. At mid-century, , philosophy of cduca on. 

man for the neo-idealists in the area o ^ of the most complex 

Idealism is a complex phdos P Y- ^ 

.s„. ..... M. -iis. 

Row, 1B66). 




Chapter VII 


The Neo-Conservative 
Reaction 


That the liberal philosophy o£ Dewey and his followers achieved great 
populanty in the United States is granted by friend and foe alike. In the 
colleges of education throughout the country, the liberals by far outnum- 
bered Ae conservatives. Columbia University, at which Dewey spent 
became the heart of the American liberal 
of tbp iflTp From this institution came the influential leaders 

M movement and the “social frontiersmen" who were 

come Sinpp ^ philosophy of education for several decades to 

fessional edupaKn ^ ^ staffed the methods courses and other pro- 
acceot their vipw^ cmirses in teachers colleges, most teachers tended to 
acce^Aeu views and put them to work in the classroom. 

of the liberaTmov?" of the country witnessed the greatest effect 

more concprv t' schools and colleges tended to be 

hbe^lThofc school level the influence of 

de vXta at comprehensive high sehooU in urban areas 

colleges, too, joined the tre^^ toward Lbetiism" T 

sical currieulum and the appearanlof tT r 1 ^ 

of ^me-ofrS"H« '‘""‘"""I. 

'Vbfch *,y beil«. litghT edualim 

S'sssrz'r'’' ."I 

of philosoohers n it ’ h i great. The latter category consists 

BuU« wSLIoI philosophy of education, such as LodgT, Hame, 
BuUer, Mantain (and many Thomists), Adler, Brondy. who are con- 
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God?’lt seems not. God is uperfor m ofter. 

both arc spiritual beings, but one IS mf l ly in,poTtant power is 

Wliat powers does mind “^5. jietum “I thinb therefore 

thought since, as Butler mam at , , , ; (j,(. jnind that taiows 

I am" is the Erst step toward the idealist holds 

not the body. Like Plato, Aristotle, and All 

that the student’s intellect is of somehow must be associated 

activities wortliy of the name j „ther than svith purely 

with the intellectual powers of the eduean 

biological functions. , idealist insists that freedom 

Free will is a second P°"'“ Man makes choices during 

of choice is a sine qua non of choice to deny the 

his conscious moments. Some in j.-gif is a free choice. Thus ose 
freedom of their svill. But this choice in terms of 

schools of modem psy<*°l°Sy ^flouting their own ei^enence 

environmental or “m demands Aat man have the power 

Also, the presence of evil in the ««^W^„ 7 ^Vedom of choice there is no 
to dioose between good and no argument for pers 

rational grounds for reward a accountable for actions w 

responsibility. How can one held ^„caon existence 

determined by forces outside g ^U. , 

makes no sense without f'®.®. ° . jf j,e must possess the P"'®™®^ * , f 

Finally, if man is a spmtual , be Ae end 

immortality. Man’s own reason tel ^ pty is intuitive (some s y 

his existence. The idea of personal imm ^ „{ „.„d; but 

innate). Only matter is “"“et perish. It makes no sense to 

mind cannot destroy itself ^in®® *P‘" all that the mind has accom- 

the idealist to say that a spin » body dies.® _ mnn?” 

pushed will pass out of ®>‘“‘®""= ~ ,0 our question “What is man 
Home provided a person, growing when p operiy 

■ when he said that “The l«®™®”V„"on. that his rea ongm is deity, 
educated, into the image of an destiny is immortality. , c„ 

that his nature is freedom and ^ ^ been hotly debated bewe^ 
One enal question Tcmf ns 'vhicti versus ®goht®n®“ 

conservatives and hberals. re ^g judications argue 

position taken by the “dvoc conservatives on this i^®' J r g^ 

idealists align themselves with ; basic equaUty by th ty 

that, although aU men possess a certa 

f™. rs..<^s^o™.‘’“SVna.ic 
•Home, op. cU., P. 155. 
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treated in this text. Also, there are many varieties of it, such as objective 
and subjective idealism, personal and absolute idealism. It will not be 
necessary, however, for our purposes to distinguish these many variations 
since substantial agreement can be found in the answers to the basic 
questions which are asked about the nature of man, theory of knowledge, 
and the like. After a discussioii of idealism, the philosophical and educa- 
tional beliefs of all other neo-conservatives will be presented as responses 
to our questions. 


IDEALISM 
What Is Man? 

“ philosophy of spirit.' It is not surpris- 
th!i ® 'vith specific qualities 

to ma^if^ fonns. It is true 

manrno mcrell” T ? >"»» include the spiritual. But 

of bioloeical evn/tf “ '".“"“'n in Ihe vast world of spirit or a product 
acteristics ahiliti« °'™ inihvidual traits, char- 

idealist phnMopvVf’'ma'n a® '"*'1^“' "'in'l is the heart of the 
and solves them Min^t nnf* i thinks, raises problems, 

can be observed unless thL^is^ observed, but nothing 
being, is mind. This is man's start- •” ‘1- as a knowing 

mind. Thus the twentieth ce n -'j® Pn‘nt-the consciousness of his own 
and St. Augustine, defines nJ'an'^eto f°tnheam, Plato 
But wLt is ihe naW ''nns of mental activity. 

Mind is not material- that is it is ^ powers does it possess? 

not occupy space, has no weight 

tains only ideas which dimension. The mind con- 

come Jm m^testfrut” 

than itself. Consequently mind Produce a form of being higher 

ual mind which «rpeC"l^rs 

spirit (God or the Absolute) m^ Product of an infinite 

of evolution, but the mind rannol . ™>8ht well be a product 

process of evolution is guided bv the'™c™'^ matter. In fact, the 
cannot be the cause of the putposiveness^deT'''. 

Does the idealist equate A^mind o/ organisms. 

-q ace tne mmd of each person with the mind of 

It* Atwrica. «d C. *r t> 

1932). p. 36. «- C. T. Barren (New York, The MaemiUan Co.. 
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the neo-conseevative reaction 
Ehow the idealisfE preference for 

intuition. Some thinkers regard ' Q^j^g^look upon it as a special 
fore do not consider it a special immediate insight or 

power of the mind to acquire knowledge oy 

awareness. . , ,.„c f>id or an Absolute Spirit, 

Since most idealists hold some e i laiowing. Included m 

faith, or revelation, also is admit Bible and other source 

this way of knowing are the rcve “ 1° . which the Infinite S^nt 

books of faith and any immcia c ^ group of people. One 

might svish to convey to an in^yi u f god to man is found 

eoLon form of this belief in 

in Christian mysticism as well ^ m ^ different from the 

kind of knowledge is caUed infused and is ther 

revelation of the Bible. Dewey held that all knowledge-seek- 

It was noted in Chapter VI _ui,-natic situation which arose to 

ing activities were f..r„ Xr its surroundings. In other 

disrupt the organism s , ^ould be no thinking 

words, if there were no difficulws ,0 jeek knowl- 

ing. The idealist admits that ^lat mind also has an innate 

edge which will resolve them. But without the m^ 

desire to know and learn. Tims e jBe 

tivation of immediate problems. ^^vities not directly r^®*® V,-oIilv 

riculum contains many subjec ® , . problems. They might be igh y 

XXmmary, it should be meS.'and huma^ 

rx"2orsC: it 

way of arriving at knowledge- 
recognized as legitimate aven 

What Is Truth? idealist must reject 

From the foregoing section, it of experience al™o- ^'r" '*^slal- 

the liberal’s notion that truth is a Imower. But, bcf 

experience is consciously refi idealist, it mig 

ing just which truths are acceptaOie 
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=>'■« "0‘ all of equal 

arliipvp>1 possess much more native ability than others; some have 

™te nameJr °f ''“"'an endeavor; 

gotten In the .i'ffi "’’'^''aas others might better be for- 

some nunils ™ *n°^ education, it must be remembered that 

tent to work wiih''tr^ intellectual studies whereas others must be con- 
should not nrovidp “ democracy 

to their fullL extent. But'rdoe"''^ each pupil to develop his talents 
talents artistiV nm^t * niean that there is a hierarchy of minds, 

■ noble or good as the otheT’-nie°°' occupaUons; one is not as 

has restated the consfrv^r be little doubt that the idealist 

aten the conserx-ative position of Plato in modem terms.' 


How Do We Know? 

Z othmvt'tiltfwVf “ "> •»« 

niode of knowinc. Sinop n^aking experience the primary 

hy, he must recognize a defines man in terms of mental activ- 

insisted that the mind eoes h ^ Rowing other than experience. Home 
example, when the mind ^^crience in many instances. For 

itself, it is going bevond pv« ^ the conditions of experience 

that he “is experiencing" ^ j would not even know 


ne IS experiencing" imipc u i i would not even know 

constructs his view of the wp u ^ ^’’cntal consdousness of it. Man 
^*crmine what the mind kno^^*'^^ himself. Thus experience does 

found in the work of earlv acquired prior to experience, are 

origin of the earth star. formulated theories about 

o serve or experience the nlmr. ^ long before they were able to 
tjcians, logicians, and metaDhv.;T^"^* reason, mathema- 

'^ghl which transcend created ideas and systems of 

J?’ even some of the specuhr idealist points out that, in rc- 

ordii^ry wperience.» ^ theories of the liberals go beyond 

f ^lequiring hi*^hcr than merely asserting that 

of Th mode “ ^ode of kno^ving; he con 

»he school and the me^Z T®' the subject matte 

• wus ot tear>l>5«™ /jj t 


of Ut primary mode of l-«« • *=* ”*^ ^ mode of knowing; I 
'b" ^ch», me&r,T' ™ 'be subjfct 

•s^ , - teaching ( discussed on pp. 

n. Horn*. T?f^Sr* On i/.^„ .. 


172f.) 

yp. 325Sj 


•s^ , _ ^’-Jciung ( discussed o 

U. Ilom^ TiS^pT* Or) AforL. 

CtfucoXon, 5 <ik' C hrijtlan M (Now^ M»ctn»Un Co.. 

•lIot«' ol‘ * <Ch««Io® O^.v* Woef^m Ph,to>opf>Ut o"J 

UorDe, n, **»• 1055>. PP* 
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I n c w - — - 

show Ihi idealist’s preference ^ airitted andlven eii- 

r;S“bX~Ma*eU..r“™ 

intuition. Some thinkers regard intui lo j a special 

fore do not consider it a special mode Others 1 
power of the mind to acquire knosvledge oy 

awareness. . , ,. t in Hod or an Absolute Spirit, 

Since most idealists hold some e ^ laiowing. Included in 

faith, or revelation, also is admi Bible and other source 

this way of knowing are the gj^tjons which the Infinite Spmt 

books of faith and any immedi mind or a group of people. On 

might svish to convey to an iniyi u Cod to man is found 

common form of this belief m Oriental religions. T^s latter 

in Christian mysticism as well ^ therefore different from the 

kind of knowledge is eaUed infused and is ther 

revelation of the Bible. Dewey held that all knowledge-see - 

It was noted in Chapter VI -t-ipmatie situation which arose to 
ing activities were f-ltTor its surroundings. In other 

disrupt the organisms l’a™o"y ^otild be no thinking 

words, if there were no m j do cause the mind to seek kmos - 

ing. The idealist admits that diffioutoes an innate 

edge which will resolve them. But * y xvithout the mo- 

desire to know and learn. Thus lea g die idealist cur- 

tivation of immediate problems. As » not directly related to the 

riculum contains many subjec problems. They might e '8 

r.™L“sr!s« ^ .p 

way of arriving to knowledge, 

recognized as legitimate a 

What Is Troth? idealist must reject 

From the foregoing section, « « experience alone, even if that 

the liberal’s notion ’’ j “i^n by the Imower. B-b hofore at 

experience k to tlie idealist, it might t- 
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that they are human, it seems obvious that their minds are not all of equal 
possess much more native ability than others; some have 
ac leve ar greater heights of creativity in areas of human endeavor; 
fmuo remembering, whereas others might better be for- 

. ”* ”, ^ °f education, it must be remembered that 

tent intellectual studies whereas others must be con- 

should uir "'■j* hands. This does not mean that a democracy 
to their the opportunity for each pupil to develop his talents 

talln? alT- T “ hierarchy of minds, 

■ noble or cnnd'^ ^‘^hool subjects, and occupations; one is not as 

has restated ^ ‘’“''ht that the idealist 

pas restated the conservative position of Plato in modem terms.' 


How Do We Know? 

tionof howwe*'artre\t*r*'*\'j''**-*“ liberal’s answer to the ques- 
mode of knowine Since "’“hing experience the primaiy 

ity. he musrrecovn " ° i” ^erm, of mental activ- 

insisted that the mode of knowing other than experience. Home 

example, when the mind®*!' experience in many instances. For 
itself, it is goin- u. , examines the conditions of experience 

that iie "is exneriencinc" In fact, man would not even know 

constructs his view ”” j*® had mental consciousness of it. Man 

not determine what tl. °.'™, " outside himself. Thus experience does 
Other ' ' knows.* 

found in the work of un^uiPed prior to experience, are 

the origin of the earth t ^ ®^iPonomers, who formulated theories about 
observe or experience planets long before they were able to 

ticians, logicians and m t P ®nomena. By the use of reason, mathema- 
ihought which teanscend ''®''® ®P®®i®'I ideas and systems of 

ai'ty. even some of the . *1“”"®"®®- The ideah’st points out that, in re- 
ordii^ experience.* I’®®“h>tive theories of the liberals go beyond 

P^on is a way of ul!” *1”*’ farther than merely asserting that 

of Th '* **'” PP™“P!/ mode of . ?‘’8® °p a Pnode of knowing; he con- 

'h® school and bnowmg. His views on the subject matteP 

methods of teaching (discussed on pp. 172f-) 

H. ^eturet on Hf^ 

m UnIversJly Prws. 1919)* PP', ^4! 


’ A P'‘>' «/ The Mac 

WhSl Tork: Harper and 

Butlcf. P“t I Education,'* Modem rntcoivt^--^- 

TV OP. e<r.. J". Univ. of Chicago Preu. 1955). PP. 12' 

"• ^^mionphf, 0/ Edtieaiu 

op- rif., pp, 184-Sfl. 
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contradiction not only is the basi , ^ ‘ reasoning plays a central 
acteristic of reality.’’ Clearly t len deductive 

role in the idealistic theory of trut . Conservative philosophers have at- 
re.asoning results in necessary rii ‘ ^^^d absoluteness to such 

tached the note of certainty, im • ■ reason have the 

tmthR. So. too. the ide.alist anirms that the truths 

clmractcri.slic of immutabilily* «„i„cc nr are there some “relative 

Are all forms of It that this philosophy 

tniths" in the idealist system of f "^^Ible truths. First of all, 

admits the possibility of both finished or closed. Changes 

the world is not viewed by most , ^03,n,s. Therefore, much 

are t.ahing place in both the P 'J^Vjj'jncomplete and tentative, "^e his- 
of our hnowlcdge about the \' • j™c.o for the mutability of many 

tory of science provides arnpic .^quires greater understanding 

truths. Furthermore, as '’“"'‘I", ^ny of its beliefs.” 
of itself and the world it will modify m to understand 

One point must be kept m mmh. revelation, experience, 

the idealist notion of truth. T e ^jj^ther. The truths 
and intuition cannot contradic thought system. The idealists 

these various means must fonn him to countenance the i ea 

penchant for consistency " ^ntradict one from reason or expen- 
tliat a truth from revelation ""S" “ jetions about the noncontradic- 
ence and that both will be true. , j course, prevent this, 

tory construction of the universe coherence is the entenon of 

In summary, the idealist ‘“‘„,„table while other and lesser 

• truth; that some truths are nbfo’“‘u experience, and 

truths are relative and uhengmg, human existence; that trut s con 

intuition provide truths o internal contradictions, 

stitute a thought system free from me 

What Is Good? impheit in the 

The idealist’s ansiver to the j ejects the consequence theory 

preceding discussion. Since „ b’t,veen the circumstances of a 

of truth (because he makes a ' j action), he must ’fjee ^ 
moral action and the moral value m view which holds 

natural consequence theory of momliV..^ consequences can 

that human behavior is to be , ^ a. .. .s. .... u... 


n „,p.thtox M"””' ^ "■* 

-In ill mdimenlsiy l»™ “lA" rhUoiDphV of EdoeoMo. 

For example, 5 t is inconsistent ‘o joS-JO. ^ 

»>See Greene, op. at., PP- 
op. eU., pp. 483—90. 
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never satisfy the idealist’s demand for consistency. He cannot brook the 
notion that the criteria for good and beauty are so flexible that the values 
of one generation mi^t become "evils” for succeeding generations— there 
must be something permanent from which values can be derived and to 
which they can be anchored in a changing world. This meeting point, 
for the idealist, is human nature itself since man’s mind enables him to 
determine what these values are. Home looked upon certain values as 
fundamental— health, character, social justice, ^skill, art, love, knowledge, 
philosophy, and religion. These do not have to be tested in experience, 
they are rooted in human existence. Whether man finds them useful or 
not is beside the point. Man accepts these values because his rational 
powers locate them in his own nature; they are not considered values 
simply because they are acceptable to man. The idealist does not affirm 
that the values just mentioned exist in a world apart from the activities 
o man. On the contrary, if there were no minds, selves, or persons to 
possess and enjoy values, one could not speak of values at all, but since 
persons do exist there are values.** 


Why do men hold the same fundamental goods if they do not exist 
n epen ent of him? kant, speaking for many idealists, affirmed that 
ttiere is an inborn moral sense in man’s mind (expressed in the cate- 
gonral imper^ive) which commands him to do what is right and avoid 
IS evi ' This moral sense for doing good and avoiding evil is just as 
makeup as seeing, feeling,’ or thinking-without it 
whfit rely on this internal power to tell him 

thn 1 'vrong just as he can rely on his senses to tell him that 

whir'll There are instances, however, in 

in n wrong is difficult to determine. When 

e\'f'rv nfh'o * y°*^'rse if under similar circumstances you would want 
nosintr tn ^ same manner as you are acting (or pro- 

IcZl n f' 1 * want every other 

vou (Iplirn f Others the same rights and privileges which 

selfish ends *o an end, especially not as means to one’s own 

and evil is stated, then. Kant's fundamental criterion of good 

moral la hi as universal 

Christian bcheyed the Ten Commandments of the Hebrew- 

pressed the ^ guide to moral behavior since they cx- 

St i;„T»nTh imperaUve.** That Kant and other 

e ccaloguc as the best expression of the categorical 


OfAlrij^op, fit”™ p. Phllwophy of Eiuotton,** op. eft., pp. 18211,: Bullef. Four Fhlloi- 

pp. ICSir. ®/ Wt»«orir of FMlotophv (New Yotk: Dmbm tt Noble. 1054), 
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imperative also indicates their feeling that all human values are but tem- 
plal manifestations of an eternal order. Ihese eternal values are rooted 

" %\rrcr ^of for changes in ^e funda- 

mentar gufdef fo are irnmutahle. Minor adap^ 

which afe made to meet changing 

Aange in the their application in 

’c"o5ex in^S "hut J principles applying to both groups 

“"^^cTdLtional import of ^imv 

conservative curriculum and aims a voc contains the eternal 

heritage is transmitted to "^“/changing times, 

values which are not to be abando the moral powers of 

Although the idealist In faS the fine 

man. aesthetic intuition and per p philosophical and 

arts (aesthetic values) have a P™™ cpencer’s hierarchy of educaUonal 

educational systems. He disagre^ with Spencer ^^y 

aims which places the study and app significant role in 

list and also Dewey’s failure to give the arts a more g 

his educational scheme. idealist’ Is the art work supposed to 

What does art POttray for th p Artistic productions should 

be a repUoa or representation o ) ^ ^ 

be the portrayal of an J^eo, not j^hing 

that looks exactly like the ti^ m will place 

a photograph of the tree. ™e me painUng ivill contain the 

the abstract idea of tree on n conceives of as a tree. The same 

essential elements of what the mm important that an idea is 

should be true of sculpture; that is, it is m^^ v 

conveyed than that a statue ’'epm^" ^ themselves similarly to the 

Literature, the dance and toma ten ^^e 

idealistic conception “ art s ^is actions artistic, rather, 

physical movements of the dan convey that make the dance an 

it is the ideas which the mo masterpieces are not mere collections 
artistic activity. Likewise, li e ly harmonious language which 

of words that make sense. Drama combines the elements of 

convey the loftiest ideas o attempt to convey abstract ideas, 

literature and an .s,hich divorces itself completely from 

Finally, music is , ^cme musical compositions have words, 

the world of things. Ahhoug listening to Mendelssohn's 

these arc not essential to th . blossoming trees, Kibbling 

Spring Song can conjure up the mea 
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brooks, blue sides dotted with fluffy clouds, and a host of other ideas. 
Many emotional responses, such as sadness, foy, loneliness, and a feeling 
of fresh life, might come from the same selection. There is no limit to the 
ideas and emotional responses which music can bring to the artist and 
the listener. But none of these are lied to any specific object in nature.'® 
It might appear that the idealist could consider any drawing or 
painting, any WTiting or drama, or any musical composition a piece of 
art. Such is not the case. Recall that the idealist insists that the touch- 
stone of truth is coherence and consistency. Thus any product of the 
human mind which lays claim to being artistic must possess unity or 
coherence, it must bo free of internal contradictions. For example, a 
drama in which the minor characters dominate the stage would represent 
an internal inconsistency, or a poem which is inconsistent in its use of 
meter violates the same principle. A corollary of this first criterion is that 
of harmony. Tlie necessity for harmony is obvious in music, but it also 
must be characteristic of all otlier art forms. A short story or poem which 
lacks harmony is just as deficient in artistic quality as a musical selection 
which is not harmonious. 


Art works, then, must meet at least these two criteria: unity and 
harmony. Other criteria are proposed by idealists, but they, too, are ra- 
lona criteria— they arc the conditions which the mind imposes upon its 
own products. In other words, the criteria for art do not come from the 
of objects and things but from the mind. Obviously, not every 
Nork ^vhich claims to be artistic can be considered such. Also implied is 
All* ^ ° orks. For example, Shakespeare's plays are better than 
fnrm ^Ibcc s drama absurdity constitutes the very 

“clion. Tliere is no connection between scenes and at 
of tbe actors who speak in se- 
in sciOT s responsibility to instruct the learner, not only 

bclwcrni^^l ”*1 "'i? appreciation of fine art, but also in discrimination 
S content itself 

IS rr which claims to be artistic; it 

hi n^min q'’ fino arts, the best products of the 

-0 .c4ora.y and no. 


sninLoJ^^n. d) -'ll wines are rooted in rian’s 

f nlrmenls T'' “"inralel,- from clemal values. (2) Tl.e 

mamlTrdo r r hnmutable. (3) Tl.e com- 

m “o' i" n.an as ihlnldng or 
nrasoninR. (-1) Tl.e Ten Commandments of ll.c Ilebrcw-Christian tmdi- 


ItwlW, rr%f or. c«, |.j». 
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tion offer the best expression of human 

nortraval of the world of ideas rather than the world of things. 

set of values for guiding his moral, spintual. and aesthetic life. 


What Is the Purpose of the School? 


Idealists speak of self-realizatoasAe^^^^^^^^ 

achievement of this aim is tj*® , ^ educational agencies. 

bined efforts of *ehomechurch.^JooUnd^^^^^^^ 

Also, for the Chnstian self-realization without being 

fo^omt -ial purposes are implied in the aim 

trrcrri. ^ 

He does beUeve, however, that individual and social 

areas than in others *" ^ ^^5 jhis priority of functions when he 

betterment. Theodore Greene bound to happen between 

affirms that some overlapping o p 

the various educational agenci . assume the family’s role in 

become an arm of government, .-iritual needs of the child. Rather 
meeting the physical, eniotional andjpm^^^^^^^^ 

he demands that extension of man's knowledge of hirnself 

preservation, dissemination a institution whose 

and his total environment . . - - «Hiication the pursuit of knowl- 

primary responsibiUty is scholarship and education, tn P 

edge and the cultivation of the mi ■ though the school’s 

■ Greene and other pursuit of knowledge, 

primary intellectualism of some conservatives 

they cannot agree with the n school cannot overlook 

Simply because man “^J^„gtions-these are part of man’s total 

the senses, iuiuS’"®*'?"’. " ’ , sdiolarly acUvitics cannot be earned on 
being. Cultivation of being given to the total behavioral 

effectively without proper at idealist docs not object to the 

pattern of the educand It UPP“- finest social efficiency, and voca- 
schooUs attempting P^r^dgavors do not displace the primary 

tional competence as long as at least, the idealist is in con- 

objectives of the 'X'^s On I—er. Home was 

siderable agreement walh thy 1 Hcrbart Spencer, and Dew ey, 

critical of die liberalism of Rousseau. Hcrtiarr, 


•iCmnc. cp. eit^ IT- 
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Each of these theorists, he olaimed, slighted the highest element in man, 
the spiritual mind.*® 

The succeeding sections on “What should he taught?” and “How 
should one teach?” will show how the idealist achieves the primary and 
secondary purposes of the school and how he modifies the intellectualism 
of some conservative educational theorists. 


What Should Be Taught? 

idealist qualifies his answer to this question by asserting that the 
learner and the teacher are more important in the educative process than 
the curnculum. But, both the learner and the teacher need a currieulu'm- 
the learner must have something to learn and the teacher, something to 


How .does one determine what is worth learning and teaohing? 
Horne suggests that the criteria for selecUon of curricular content should 

snrilii (2) the requirements of 

a®' to which we live. Meeting the 

and lhe nri- i" the sciences (knowing), arts (feeling), 

mclo f f ^ Physics, chemistry, bioloiy, 

aW V ’ '1? "a' V '“"dent the knowledge he needs 

teir tTlf vot^o^nre^d^oarnT- 

subic^criIIattr“a?d';he%nn^'Xfdi^^^ traditional 

;“;f3 ZTS- "T-® 

te,,ec.u\Triudferare1rr;"lt:rC^^ ^ 

less essences, universal, and eoncents Th^ n>od svith change- 

acterized by timclcssnoss is mom r char- 

activities.” Greene, who also argues for U.e P™®''®"’ 

■ng. aUdetics, elub activities, a^d the tional train- 

plaee them on an equal footing srith the ialaU 'J'® ""™oulum dofs not 
necessary to bring balance in.ortlf-rou^d g ed *0^ f ^® 

hand he insists that the intellectual disciplines nre''no T '’’®. ,°*®a 
ttnpractical or designed for tlte leisure ela^. On th^ r.raty': boTeb Uwt 
“Aa Ide«LsHc rWkwtfphy 0/ EJgc«tk>n_“ JM. */» 

PP. Cn^. ^ m-M 

Horn,. Th, Drmn^rntic oi. e(,.. pp. ceC-flS. 
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the intellectual subjects are most usrful. 

leader, and scholar, hut feels all men 

The disciplines or subject-ma f 21 factual, (3) noima- 

should have to live a full life are e ( ) j disciplines include the 

tive, and (4) synoptic ” and the vernacular and 

study of correct behaldoral sciences constitute 

foreign languages. The natu a . ^ normative disciplines in- 

the core subjects of the facma s p^^ religion. History, theology, 
elude the study of synoptic disciplines since they unify 

and philosophy ^ rien^' Of course, these subjects svill he 

all of mans knowledge . education, and some adjustment must 

spread out over the years of fo™ students. Not all stu- 

he made to meet differences i ^ ^ subject to its culmination, 

dents will be able to Mver elementary level of any suh- 

Some sviU never be able scholarship in one or several of the 

ject; others wiU attain the heights ol scholars p 

areas. , .„rriculum of Spencer and Dewey, 

It is worth noting that un i -e Greene is not immediately 

the general education program .(ij_-encv or preparation for citizen- 
useM or aimed at Producing soaaleffimency m p^ 
ship. The idealist may argue that ^re of smaller and lesser 

the educational whole. , i.g yttle doubt that in the idealist 

importance than others. ^es (formal, factual, and synoptie) 

curriculum, the intellectual the normative disciplines, ethics, 

make up the largest segmen • J , , chiefly as cognitive activities.” 

aesthetics, and religion, are app curriculum follows the lines of 

In most respects, then, die *“^„Xlnd humanistic curriculum, 

pre-Deweyanconservatisin.^mm physical fitness, and the 

character formation, person ty , ^5 necessary but secondary 

like are integrated into the cu 

elements. 

How Should One Teach? ^ 

The idealist agrees Tvid, the ho 

a svay of doing things and is method versus subject matter 

done. Dewey objected to tins dua^ ^ ahwiys tviII- 

and argued for the identity of the b . hotter to leach 

ing t^ “new” methods, ‘f h® it®^trhc makes no special plea for 
the pupils the subject matt . 

r.. " 

BuiIct. Font 

Education,- op. c«, PP. 1®®”* 
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the methods of the conservative school. Horne feels that it is not whether 
a method is traditional or progressive that makes it good. Rather the age, 
maturity, and interest of the pupils, class size, subject matter, and pur- 
pose of the lesson will determine the choice of method. 

One consideration, however, does seem very important in the idealist 
choice of method, namely, the extent to which the method assists the stu- 
dent in cultivating his own mental powers. Socratic method ( questioning 
and discussion) is one of the oldest and most esteemed teaching methods, 
with its origin in idealism. In fact, the Socratic method affords the key 
to selection of method according to the idealist. All good teaching meth- 
ods will actively engage the mental powers of the student; any method 
or technique which fails to activate the student’s mind defeats the 
primary aim of education.** 

Like the great idealist of early Christianity, St. Augustine, the mod- 
em idealist is more concerned with the role of the teacher as a person in 
the educative process than he is with teaching methods or techniques. 
(One of St. Augustine’s outstanding educational treatises is The 
Teacher.) Butler, summarizing the thinking of the idealists, lists the fol- 
lo^ving characteristics of the ideal teacher. 

(1) The teacher should personify the world of ideas and ideals for 
his students. 

(2) Tile teacher must possess a thorough understanding of the na- 
ture of his pupils. Unless he recognizes the central function of mind in 
the total personality of the educand, the teacher cannot perform the 
duties proper to his position, 

(3) Tile teacher must be fully trained in tbe professional aspects of 
his fob. The idealist docs not accept the dictum that “teachers are bom, 
not made.” He needs professional training just as the doctor, la\vyer. and 
clergyman need it. 

(4) Hie teacher must be a model to his pupils. He must be worthy 
of their admiration and respect. A teacher who has to force his pupils to 
respect him by using threats and punishment lacks the personality traits 
of the good teacher. 

(5) It follows, then, that the pupil-teacher relationship should be 
cbaraclcrizcd by frieridliness rather than by a master-slavc relationship. 

(6) Tlic personality traits and the professional training of the teacher 
should enable him to enkindle in the student an ardent desire to learn. 
The teacher should be able to get the student to enjoy and appreciate 
the greatest ideas and ideals of the human race. 

(7) As an exemplar of creative living, the teacher should inspire his 

.c., IdMUnie rblloiophy of EduMlion,** cp. ett, pp, n»_72- Botlor, Four 

rii&xoiAW*. op. ril, 1 ^. 25S-4lj Lodfr, op. rU, pp. 2S0-C2. ^ * 
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students to live the full life of the spirit In this 

process, the teacher cooperates vvith God m f rfectag h.s charges 
spiritual faculties and achieving final union mth Ae Infini ^ 

(8) The teacher must know and appreciate 
he teacLs; he must continue learning more about 

able to communicate his subject to his students, f^JJect 

the expert intermeaary betiveen the learners mind and the subject 

'""TqI The teacher should be an advocate of demoeraHc living and the 

t9) me teacner siiu rT„ Hr. more than preach democracy 

general progress of the . classroom. (Other idealists 

sumpUon of re™o"nsMty for learning. As the 

tiesUin him toward their 1^ 

crease his direct influence on the smd . self- 

that the teacher will not interfere with 

realization.** , , . , educative process such as 

Other aspects of the , . succeeding sections of this 

m’aintaining discipline ivill be discussed in sueceeoing 

chapter. 


How Should Pupils Be Evaluated? 

is with mental functions and 
Even though the idealist’s exclusively to testing 

ideas, he does not limit evaluation p P ® j jgajjsts, such as Lodge, 

for knowledge of subject matter. I . overemphasized. He sug- 

assert that this objective of evaluat gasure the subjective aspects 

gests techniques of evaluation whi* swU are as tliey 

of the development of mental pow ' ^ot]y_ factual items of the 

are perceived by the knower and, ^ , factor into consideration, 
purely objective type fail to take and other advocates of the 

Thus the testing procedures "'1"®^ actually violate the nature of the 
science of measurement proposed actually 

„f achievement, the idealist recom- 
In place of objective out die rational elements 

mends measuring instruments "’h'®" ability to organize, logical con- 
of die student’s mental processes, such ica'chcr gives an examina- 

sistenc,-, and deductive power. Tlius when a teaciier gi 

*'DuIWt. FtfRif rhOoWT^lc*. trr. FP- 
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the methods of the conservative school. Home feels that it is not wheAer 
a method is traditional or progressive that makes it good. Rather the age, 
maturity, and interest of the pupils, class size, subject matter, and pur- 
pose of the lesson will determine the choice of method. 

One consideration, however, does seem very important in the idealist 
choice of method, namely, the extent to which the method assists the stu- 
dent in cultivating his own mental powers. Socratic method (questioning 
and discussion) is one of the oldest and most esteemed teaching rnethods, 
with its origin in idealism. In fact, the Socratic method affords the key 
to selection of method according to the idealist. All good teaching metli- 
ods will actively engage the mental powers of the student; any method 
or technique which fails to activate the student’s mind defeats the 
primary’ aim of education.** 

Like the great idealist of early Christianity, St. Augustine, the mod- 
em idealist is more concerned with the role of the teacher as a person in 
the educative process than he is with teaching methods or techniques. 
(One of St, Augustine’s outstanding educational treatises is The 
Teacher.) Butler, summarizing the thinking of the idealists, lists the fol- 
lowing characteristics of the ideal teacher. 

his stuieS° 'deals for 

“ thorough understanding of the na- 
he ^ ' PfPds. Unless ho recognizes the central funcHon of mind in 

d *0 educand. the teacher cannot perform the 
duties proper to his position. 

hit Inf trained in the professional aspects of 

not d-^t "teachers aJe bom, 

clergyman necdTt!''" “"d 

of thdr a^mimnf " T"'" “ """d'' P^P”^' '"“t ^e worthy 

rLpmt hitrusrj’.V'T'''- f "■'>'> •“ fo'- h- Pt-Pd^ “> 

onh” g«d tmeher.® P^rsoJiy traits 

characterized hv''fri(^lr’ 'n" P''P‘*-tcacher relationship should be 
cnaraejc*ed by fnendhuess rather than by a mastcr-slavc mlationship. 

should enable him to o professional training of the teacher 

tcaXdshc^^d L n ' ■" ^ "" “dent desire to learn, 

the neatest ideas and id"eah hul?rt‘ 

(V) As on esomplar of creative living. U.e teacher should inspire his 

c^c^***'* ... .a, ... let-ra. Outur. r... 
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to be considered in the overall evaluation of the “f 

moral growth are to be assessed by the means available to the educator 
Reportfto parents and students on these aspects of the educative process 
are important to the success of any school program. 

How Are Freedom ond Discipline to Be Harmonized? 

In answering this quesHon. the idealist is cognizant 

ing poliHcal and social conditions vs-ill have a ™ 

relatLship of freedom and discipline. ®^tSc 

pupil freedom and more teacher-centered discipline n 

soLy. The converse svill be noted in democratic Neverthdes^ 

the idealist maintains that ones view of the ^ ° 

will suggest certain guidelines for ^ i,e possesses free- 

For the idealist, mans spiritual nature tre < ’ J , . 

dom of the Tvill. On the "cfe”tyT^ by unity 

are all other aspects of reality, an ide nlicolute sense, 

or cohesion. Clearly tlien. generally the case in school) his 

So long as he is vnth others (and 8 Consequently, one of the re- 

freedom is braird by their very pre .^C^ ^scipLing tlie imma- 
sponsibilities which Ae , ty xhe idealist grants that this 

hire mind for living harmoniously m s ty. granting the 

adjustment of the individual to ^ “”3,, the^hard knocks of life 
young all the freedom they want. ^ achieve this end is 

would “socialize” them. But. ^ yon the external control of 

available in the years °f“'".P“'f°^amosfpmcticablc means of attain- 
Ae teacher and odierauthont.^ yiassmom. Home, for example, 

mg and maintaining discipline • self-denial, ond recognition 

points to the educational value of o *« 

of authority as essentials in the di^iphncj maintained ivitliout 

Greene also contends that di P Therefore, he distinguishes 
violating the individual’s innate s^n ^ discipline, which is neccs- 
regimentation, which produces ro ■ pmper discipline will lead 
sary to prevent social and control is ncccssaiy, 

the young from a state of immatu > , ^son becomes the 

to one of maturity where internal control u> I 

snide.” .„-,i,.,-,tion to the problem of discipline, 

Butler adds yet another consideration 

. .vt Ai.^,u\on of !-«>*** •* *»Pnniln» tb* 

_ “S™ Lodiic. »e w«..,rp. j^l W~Utu ■"'■u ‘P" "e'S N* •I™*. 
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tion he will pose questions which will demand the use of all the resources 
at the student’s disposal. Obviously, test items w'ith a simple true or false ^ 
answer, or those which call for a single \vord or phrase response, are 
worthless, simply because they do not test the student’s full mental 
powers. Unless the student can use such piecemeal knowledge witliin 
the context of the discussion of a whole situation or problem, it is 
meaningless. 

Perhaps an example wiW clarify this notion of evaluation in terms of 
rational wholes rather than of isolated facts or parts. A student may be 
able to respond correctly to dorens of specific objective items about 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. He may know all the names, places, and sequence 
of events within the play. He may be able to give a definition of every 
word used. But all of this specific knowledge of the play gives the teacher 
absolutely no insight into the students grasp of the momentous ideas 
which this masterpiece purports to convey. 

It seems there can be no purely objective criterion in this approach 
to evaluation in spite of the idealist’s contention that there are authentic 
truths and values. The student should be able to incorporate these truths 
and values into his responses to general questions of the '‘discuss” or 
explain and evaluate” type. These will be judged in terms of originality 
of expression, completeness, clarity, unity, profundity, and vitality. Only 
an essay or oral examination will provide the opportunity for the student 
to display these mental qualities. Objective, short-answer examinations 
can be used, at best, as auxiliary devices with a very limited function 
upon which only minor emphasis can be placed. 

If one objects to the lack of objectivity of such examination proce- , 
dures and the resultant subjectivity in grading by the examiner, the 
idealist will admit that his evaluation is truly subjective. But, he counters 
that this is as it should be since the examiner is trying to gain insight 
into the workings of the student’s mind. An essay by a student will give 
the examiner the opportunity to judge the student’s total mental powers 
as evidenced by vigorous expression, penetrating insight, mental crea- 
tivity and total mental growth. Admittedly, these are subjective, both on 
the part of the examiner and the examinee. 

The idealist will agree that there may be a relatively high correlation 
between the results of the standardized and teacher-made objective and 
short-answer tests currently in use and his own subjective tests. But he 
warns that such “objecUve” measures can never reach the heart of true 
mental power. 

Even though the idealist is concerned primarily with determining 
the mental development of the educand, he avers that other factors are 
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What Is Man? 

The new conservatives censure the liberals for neglecting intellectual 
training and supplanting it with sodal development and vocational train- 
ing. Thus one point upon which they are in fundamental agreement 
about man’s nature is that, for educational purposes at least, man pos- 
sesses an intellect, or mind, disHnguishable from his body. Rationality is 
the essential property of mind and the one to which educators must 
devote their major efforts. Therefore, although not all the neo-conserva- 
tives are Aristotelians, they accept his definition of man as a “rational 
animal.” For them, rationality is not defined in tenns of the human 
organism’s adaptation to environment but rather as the use of intellectual 
powers. 

Clifton Fadiman, in his plea for a return to the conservative educa- 
tion of the pre-Dewey era, views this issue as the crucial one in the 
conflict. He says the conservative’s case for basic education in the intel- 
lectual disciplines clearly rests upon the assumption that man is both 
rational and animal. The liberal on the other hand, he says, who defines 
man solely in terms of biological and social adaptation, must defend the 
value of physical, social, and vocational education.*® 

Admiral Kickover, in his testimony before the House Appropriations 
Committee, appeals to the authority of Plato, Aristotle, and Whitehead 
and insists that the mind, or intellect, not the body, or emotions, is the 
school’s central concern. Clearly, he is convinced that the school can 
concern itself with a mind which is distinguishable (for educational. pur- 
poses) from the body and its functions.’® He argues further that the 
possession of reasoning power is a universal characteristic of man. Primi- 
tive man and contemporary savages also have such»^powers of mind, 
albeit in less developed degrees. Nevertheless, it is the possession of 
reason which makes them human. 

This explicit (or implicit) espousal of traditional mind-body dual- 
ism will be the key factor in determining the purpose of the school, the 
curriculum, and teaching methods. Adler, Hutchins, Maritain, M. Smitli, 
and many others base their criticisms of educational liberalism upon the 
belief tliat man’s reason is the sole characteristic which distinguishes him 
from other animals. 

A belief closely allied to that of the existence of man’s mind is found 
in the notion that the human mind tends by nature to seek knowledge; 

**S« The CAte for BotSo Education. ciS, J. P. Ko^^rnrr (tio*ton; Uflli*. Brown & Co, J059). 
pp. 311: n. M. Uutchin*. Conflict in F.duealkm (Kew York: lltrprr aod Erotbm, 19^3), n». "Off- 

*11. C. aicVo%Vr, American Educallon— A Sotiortal Follute (S«w YorVi E. P. DtiMon Ik Co. 
1063). pp. 306-«. 
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viz., its relationship to interest and effort. He views interest as the natural 
attraction of the learner for a certain subject or activity. Thus no external 
motivation by the teacher, or even by the student, Is necessary to con- 
centrate on the task at hand. Effort implies some conscious endeavor on 
the student’s part to perform a task in which he has insufficient interest. 
Discipline involves action by an external authority to prod the pupil to 
learn the assigned materials. And, Butler concludes, all three arc neces- 
sary to maintain a proper learning atmosphere in the school.** 


OTHER NEO-CONSERVATIVES 

The idealistic reaction against Dewey’s liberalism is readily recognized 
as deriving from a single philosophical point of vic^v. Furthermore, the 
advocates of this position usually identify themselves as idealists, which 
is most helpful in predicting their stand on the issues discussed in this 
text. But the critics of liberalism we are about to consider cannot be as 
easily categorized as they belong to various groups. First, as mentioned 
in the introductory paragraphs of this chapter, some of them are merely 
critics of Dewey and his followers. These critics, who often are repre- 
sentatives of the academic disciplines in universities and colleges, usually 
are not schooled in philosophy or philosophy of education. Others are 
not ^sociated with educational institutions at all, but enter the arena 
of educational debate from other fields such as business, the military, 
an journalism. Usually, these people do not treat the questions from a 
.philosophical base at all, but are content to concentrate their fire on 
certain educational practices which they dislike. 

Second, some of the thinkers discussed In this section, such as 
y> Wild, Adler, Bell, and Hutchins, have developed systematic 
p 1 osop ies of education. From these thinkers one can expect answers, 
groun e in philosophy, to the fundamental questions which have been 
posed throughout this book. 

Third, to complicate the puzzle even more, some of the neo- 
conservatives are representatives of various religious groups, whereas 
or at least do not bring religious issues into the 

educational debate. 

In spite of these many differences in the background of the new 
conservatives, some common beliefs can be detected. These basic agree- 
s \\i e pointed up, and, where it seems necessary, fundamental 
ditterences m their points of view will be noted. 

**Bmler, Four P/iffoMphfe,, op. pp. 247-50. 
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events; theirs is not merely a freedom to interact with others in the 
redirection of the course of events, but actually to be the cause of certain 
events. 

Yet another belief which allies some of the neo-conservatives to the 
ancient, mcdic\'al, and Renaissance thinkers is their belief in a spiritual 
soul in man. Tliis view is held by those with a religious orientation and 
encompasses many different creeds. BeJl, John Wild, Adler, Hutchins, 
Molnar, Smith, some members of the Council for Basic Education, and a 
host of Catholic and Protestant educators comprise this group. For these 
philosophers, the activities of mind or intellect are rooted in mans im- 
mortal soul. Because of the Hebrew-Christian background of these the- 
orists, generally they recognize that mans nature is tainted by evil 
tendencies. One of the purposes of school discipline is to assist youth in 
gaining control over their inclinations to idleness, mischief, and dis- 
obedience to authority. True freedom, it is argued, can never be 
achieved unless man has achieved control over the lower inclinations of 
his nature.’® 

Tlie group under consideration thus seems to hold many of the same 
views about the nature of man as the conservatives of bygone days. It 
should be noted, however, that a number of today's neo-conservatives 
have incorporated the findings of the behavioral sciences into their edu- 
cational theories, This is especially true of those who are associated with 
the areas of professional education. H«arr>’ Broudy, a “classical realist,” 
and Breed, a “new realist” might be cited as e.xamples of neo-conserva- 
tives who have achieved an integration of conservative philosophy of 
education with modern behavioral science.’’^ 

The major objection of the new conservatism to the liberal doctrines 
about man lies in the latter’s denial or neglect of the intellectual, rational 
capacity of human beings. Russell Kirk and Thomas Molnar cite this 
debunking of the intellect by the progressive liberals as the basic cause 
for the ills of modem education.’* 


How Do We Know? 

A partial response to this question can be derived from the neo- 
conservative’s criticism of what he dislikes in the liberal’s answer. ’The 
point which he attacks most vehemently is the liberal’s reliance on experi- 
ence and science as the sole means of arriving at knowledge. When this 


“Sw, tor nampie, J. Maritain, EducatlOft at the Crostroada (paperback ed.; New Haves, 
Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 1960), p. 05. 

*'See Broud)', op. off.; and R. Breed, 'Education and the ReaUstfe Outlook,” Phitosophter 
of Education, ^Ist N^-SX. Yearbook, ^ait I (Chicago: Urdv. of Chicago Press, 1941), Ch, III. 
•T. Molnar, The Future of Education (New Yorks Fleet Publishing Co., 1001), pp. 0-03. 
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that is, it has an innate drive and capacity to leam. The conservative 
will grant that indeterminate situations or problems do stimulate tlie 
mind to seek resolutions of difficulties. But, such stimulation is not essen- 
tial since man, by nature, is a ‘Tcnower” —he will leam and come to know 
whether or not there are indeterminate situations.*^ 

Not every learner, however, possesses the same capacity for learning 
or the same desire to leam. Conservatives agree that the existence of 
individual differences is a harsh reality which educators, students, and 
parents must recognize. All men are essentially equal since all are human 
beings. But not all are equally educable since some have the capacity 
and desire for learning whereas others do not. R. M. Hutchins states this 
position very bluntly when he says that education as development of the 
mind and education for all are incompatible.’* 

Liberal ideals such as those expressed in Education for All American 
Youth are doomed to failure since education is adjusted to youth rather 
than youth to being educated. Max Rafferty is even more thoroughgoing 
in his rejection of the liberal notion that all youth should be in school 
for b.velve or more years. Such an egalitarian view of man, he avers, 
only encourages the ‘cult of the slob." Those who have neither the desire 
nor the ability to proBt from a rigid mental diet, he says, should be 
^Dooted out."” 


^thur Bestor, although he favors free public education for all, de- 
man^ that the intellectual elite be given special attention in the educa- 
onal program, Like Plato, he believes that there are intellectual classes 
and that only the gifted class should be afforded the beneBts of higher 
education The average student should not be accommodated in die 
name or democracy.** 

Along with the rejection of liberal egalitarianism, the conservative 
generally pleads for more recognition for freedom of individual choice. 
As just noted students must demonstrate the will to leam or they will not 
profit from the mtellectual training offered in educational institutions. 
Broudy presents the arguments for human freedom of choice very sue- 
cmctly by showmg that, in spite of environmental (external) forces and 

sSes'^T ’ "In" among possibilities-he pos- 

freedom of the will. » Individuals are the direct cause of some 


» AmeHean Education (Londons Cambridge Univ, 


•'fbW., p, 4. 

■D. Uutchinj, Some Obtercalloru < 
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Tlic neo-conscn'ative, then, recognizes the rational mode of Icno^ving 
and places great emphasis upon it in the educative process. For some, 
the sciences arc viewed as intellectual disciplines, abstract in nature, and 
calling for the exercise of reasoning power. Faith, too, is acknowledged 
by some modem conser\’ativcs as a means of acquiring knowledge. 

What is Truth? 

Since the new conservatives recognize various ways of acquiring knowl- 
edge, one can look for some distinctions in, or clarifications of, the term 
truth. Rational truths, for example, are viewed as universal. They pos- 
sess immutability and finality which render them valid for all times and 
in all places. Hutchins and Adler argue that the universality of such 
tmths is founded directly on the nature of the world and on the rational 
nature of man which itself is universal.^^ 

The truths of reason for most conservatives are rooted in the first 
principles of metaphysics, such as the principles of contradiction and 
identity. From these first principles one can deduce a logically co- 
herent set of beliefs about man and the universe which will remain con- 
stant despite the changes of time and place. Change itself can be inter- 
preted in terms of changeless principles. Even the results of the empiri- 
cal sciences which are admittedly mutable are attained by a logic that 
is itself changeless. 

Molnar points out that a school program based on the liberal’s phi- 
losophy of education, especially Dewey’s, must degenerate into meaning- 
less activities if for no other reason than its denial of any permanence to 
truth and values. If there are no permanent truths or values, then there 
is nothing to transmit to the young and education has no reason for 
existence.** 

Even those conservatives with a scientific orientation oppose the 
liberal notion that truth is purely relative. Breed, for example, in his de- 
fense of modem conservatism, contends that there are quite permanent 
elements of experience and empirical science which are worth knowing. 
Also, he argues for the immutability of "facts” and the necessity for the 
student to learn at least those facts basic to an understanding of the 
physical and social universe.*^ 

Conservatives admit, however, that man’s mind is capable of dis- 
covering new truths. But, before the immature mind can launch out in 
search of new tmths, it must master the essential ones contained in the 
cultural heritage. As Hutchins says all youth "should know how to read, 


<*Ifutchfns. Conflict in Education, op. eftw pp. 69-72; Adler, op. eU., pp. 197-09. 
op. eit., Ch. IV. 

'’Breed, op, eit., pp. 98. 116—18. 
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belief is translated into the educational equivalent of learning by doing, 
most of the traditional disciplines no longer arc. relevant. Therefore, the 
conservative demands that reason be reinstated in its former place as the 
highest mode of knowing. For example, Hutchins says that since man is 
a rational being he can attain his highest perfection only through the 
exercise of his reason. Maritain, Mortimer Smith, Fadiman, and others 
express the same view when they demand a return to the solid intel- 
lectual disciplines which will take the student far above the level of 


experience proposed by the liberal as the center of the educational 
process.’® 

Which disciplines are truly intellectual? Those which entail abstrac- 
tion from experience and activities beyond the range of ordinary experi- 
ence. Thus, while agreeing to the inclusion in educational institutions of 
some nonacademic activities (physical and vocational education and 
social development), twentieth-century conservatives insist that these be 
given a subordinate place in the school program. Further, they insist 
that such activities be recognized for what they are and be classified as 
training or recreation, not education.^® 


^ It was previously noted that many conservatives also object to pre- 
emmence given to science as a. mode of kno\ving.« Does it follow that 
ey do n^ recognize the empirical sciences or the scientific mode of 
toowing? On the contrary, most of them view the sciences as truly in- 
e ectual disciplines. Their objection to the liberal's view lies in the 

'he rational, modes 

ot knowing As long as the sciences do not displace classical and modem 
anguages, i erature, history, and other humanistic studies, the conserva- 
ve as no objection to their presence in the curriculum. In fact, some 
PfclL n opponents of educational liberalism, such as 

m 'Ml Fuller, seem to consider the sciences the pri- 

teimtin tr isciplines. So long as these disciplines are given sys- 
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The neo-conservative, then, recognizes the rational mode of knowing 
and places great emphasis upon it in the educative process. For some 
the sciences are viewed as intellectual disciplines, abstract in nature, and 
calling for the exercise of reasoning power. Faith, too, is acknowledged 
by some modem conservatives as a means of acquiring knowledge. 


What Is Truth? 

Since the new conservatives recognize various ways of acquiring knowl- 
edge, one can look for some distinctions in, or clarifications oMhe term 
truth. Rational truths, for example, are viewed as universal. TRey pos- 
sess immutability and finality which render them valid for all times and 
in all places. Hutchins and Adler argue that the universality of such 
tmths is founded directly on the nature of the world an on t e ra lona 
nature of man which itself is universal.^’ 

The truths of reason for most conservatives are rooted m toe first 
principles of metaphysics, such as the principles of contra ctmn an 
identity. From these first principles one can deduce a logically co- 
herent set of beliefs about man and the universe which wdl remain con- 
stant despite the changes of time and place. Change itself can e in er 
preted in terms of changeless principles. Even the results of t e emp^i 
cal sciences which are admittedly mutable are attained by a ogic a 

1C ifcoir rvnoncrtflpcc 

Molnar points out that a school program based on the liberals phi- 
losophy of education, especially Deweys, must degenerate into meaning- 
less activities if for no other reason than its denial of any permanent to 
truth and values. If there are no permanent truths or values, then there 
is nothing to transmit to the young and education has no reason or 
existence.^^ 

Even those conservatives with a scientific orientation oppose the 
liberal notion that truth is purely relative. Breed, for example, in his de- 
fense of modem conservatism, contends that there are quite permanent 
elements of experience and empirical science which are worth 
Also, he argues for the immutability of "facts" and the necessity for 
student to leam at least those facts basic to an understanding o 
physical and social universe.*’ jj,. 

Conservatives admit, however, that mans mind is oapao- ^ 
covering new tmths. But, before the immature mind can laa 
search of new tmths, it must master the essential ones ao" ,^3^, 
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belief is translated into the educational equivalent of learning by doing, 
most of the traditional disciplines no longer arc. relevant. Tliercfore, the 
conservative demands that reason be reinstated in its former place as the 
hi^iest mode of knowing. For example, Hutchins says that since man is 
a rational being he can attain his highest perfection only through the 
exercise of his reason. Maritain, Mortimer Smith, Fadiman, and others 
express the same view when they demand a return to the solid intel- 
lectual disciplines which will take the student far above the level of 
experience proposed by the liberal as the center of the educational 
process.®® 


Which disciplines are truly intellectual? Those which entail abstrac- 
tion from experience and activities beyond the range of ordinary experi- 
ence. Thus, while agreeing to the inclusion in educational institutions of 
some nonacademic activities (physical and vocational education and 
social development), twentieth-century conservatives insist that these be 
given a subordinate place in the school program. Further, they insist 
that such activities be recognized for what they are and be classified as 
training or recreation, not education.*® 

^ It was previously noted that many conservatives also object to pre- 
eminwce given to science as a. mode of knowing.** Does it follow that 
ey 0 n^ recognize the empirical sciences or the scientific mode of 
knowing? On the contrary, most of them view the sciences as truly in- 
electual disciplines. Their objection to the liberals view lies in the 
o/w » ‘i” chiefly the rational, modes 
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the development of the individual is nn educational good which can be 
subsumed under the general notion of happiness. Justice, benevolence, 
temperance, fortitude, patriotism, and wisdom are fundamental goods 
acceptable to the twentieth-ccnliiry conservative just as they were to his 
ancient and medieval forebears. But as will be noted in “What is the pur- 
pose of the school?*' the conservative educator does not place the re- 
sponsibility for students’ living a virtuous life on the sehool; its primary 
responsibility is to transmit to the young a knowledge and understanding 
of the traditional values by which man has lived throughout the ages,®° 

An important consideration for philosophy of education relates to 
the method the conservative uses for arriving at value. As previously 
indicated, reason is recognized as a primary mode of knowing, so too 
reason plays an important role in determining what is good. But whereas 
the function of reason in acquiring Icnowledge abstracts from particular 
cases to arrive at the universal or general, it never completely abstracts 
from concrete situations when it is concerned with deciding what is 
good. Thus the traditionalist holds that ethics (the science of the good) 
is a practical science whose aim is to lead man to the good life under the 
direction of reason or the intellect. But it is the same intellect which 
directs man’s search for the good as well as his search for abstract 
knowledge. And in the final analysis it is reason which proposes that one 
course of action is good and another evil or that one is better than 
another.*' 

In addition to the natural goods which human beings grasp by 
reason and which are considered acceptable to most conservatives, those 
^vith a theological orientation hold many goods derived from faith and 
revelation. It is true that various religions may espouse different moral 
codes. Some, for example, consider dancing and drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages evil; others hold these as morally acceptable provided temperance 
is exercised. Some believe divorce to be evil; others find it acceptable 
under certain conditions. But, in spite of these differences in moral codes, 
all religious-minded conservatives hold that faith and revelation provide 
positive guides for behavior. 

As noted earlier, the conservative objects to the liberal’s belief that 
good and evil are relative to time, place, and changing social conditions. 
Conservatives contend that the fundamental values by which man lives 
are immutable. This is so because man's nature does not change. Folkways 
and customs, they admit, will undergo changes, but those goods appre- 
hended by reason as basic to man’s nature will not change. Thus as long 


••See V. Emtlh, The Sehool EMmined (Milwaulcee: Bruce Publijhing Co., 1B60), pp. 186- 
96; BieVo^er, Education and Freedom, op. cit.% pp. J7ff. 

*’See V. Smith, op. cff., pp. 183ff. 
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write and figure and . . . they should understand the great philosophers, 
historians, scientists and artists.”** 

One might argue that Rickover is assuming the same point when he 
demands the establishment of a national curriculum and national stan- 
dards for all pupils in all elementary and secondary schools. This uni- 
versal curriculum will contain the basic truths upon which the future 
scientist, engineer, or politician will build his professional career as well 
as his personal and civic life.*^ Only when he has laid a solid foundation 
in school can he be expected to add to the edifice of knowledge as a 
mature adult. 

Finally, those conservatives who accept faith and revelation as valid 
modes of knowing also regard the knowledge derived from these sources 
as truths worthy of man s highest concern. These truths take precedence 
over those of reason and experience in the educational process since they 
constitute the guide for man’s attainment of his final end. Further, it is 
argued, there should be no contradiction between the truths derived from 
faith, reason, and science since all come from the Author of all truth. 
But, should there be some apparent conflict the truths of divine origin 
are to be trusted rather than those of unaided reason and science.** 


What Is Good? 

critte of Dewey’s liberalism are almost unanimous in their complaint 
that traditional values have been abandoned in favor of transitory and 
shaliow ones. Russell Kith points out that the twentieth-century liberal’s 
goal of social efficiency or life-adjustment implies the denial of the value 
of the mdmdual personality and the concomitant "goods" which accrue 
tarn the development of the mind of each child. He says, also, that 
ewey e este t e idea of perfecting the "inner personality” of the 
student because It implies social division or lack of communication with 
others. He attacks Dewey’s contention that "spiritual culture is rotten” 
something internal and exclusive for the indi- 
vidual For ^rk and other conservatives, the development of the indi- 
adual as a spmmal, personal inner self is one of the highest goods to be 
sought m the educational process. 

Uffiat are the other fundamental values or goods which the con- 
servative wishes the school to promote? Like tradUional philosophers he 
considers happiness as the final good for man. Also, as j^t motioned, 

•‘HuteWm. Confiid <n Edueatlon. eo n MR 
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that he can incorporate such knowledge in his art work. Also, he has to 
know the various techniques of presenting his subject even though his 
own technique may prove to be different from any of those he has 
studied. Then, there is the area of art history which contains knowledge 
in the same sense that American history does. 

However, the crucial point for educational philosophy is whether art 
works themselves convey any knowledge. Broudy maintains they do, 
since (in his theory) the fine arts are classified as areas of knowledge to 
be included in the curriculum.” In what ways, then, do art works convey 
knowledge? In realistic literature, for example, the author may give a 
description of how people live although he uses fictional heroes and 
villains. Thus Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago portrays, in a very moving 
way, the trials and tribulations of the Russian people during and after 
the Communist revolution. In the same way a poem might give the 
reader a vivid picture of the coming of spring in Dixie. Or a musical 
selection might majestically convey the notion of a severe thunderstorm. 
In these examples the arts are systems of communication which can be 
learned just as the symbols of ordinary communication or those of mathe- 
matics can be learned. It is true that the learner may have to acquire 
some background knowledge about the setting of the art work in order 
to grasp its meaning. Thus to understand religious art one must know 
something about the “root metaphors” which undergird the art work. 

A second sense in which art can be viewed as an area of knowledge 
suitable for inclusion in the curriculum lies in the treatment of the vari- 
ous aesthetic theories. These might be considered the legitimate subject 
matter of the philosophy of art. 

A final way in which the arts are related to knowledge lies in the 
aesthetic experience. In this instance, perception rather than memory or 
reason is the significant factor; the symbols used give the meaning rather 
than simply referring to an object; the personal pleasure experienced is 
derived from the sensory qualities, the form, and the expressive prop- 
erties rather than from the factual or systematic content of the work.*'^ 

The role of art criticism is not neglected in this theory of art since it 
is a very important aspect of art appreciation courses. This area involves 
all the other types of knowledge about art just mentioned, Including 
aesthetic theory. One cannot be critical of art works if one knows little 
or nothing about them. Thus the kinds of knowledge one gets from worlcs 
of art criticism are descriptions of the content and structure of the work 


"See pp. I92f. in this volume. _ , , 
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as man is man, the moral virtues of justice, temperance and the like will 
he good. Murder, stealing, fornication, lying, and similar behaviors wll 
always be evil. 

In summary, the conservative believes that happiness is the most 
basic good. But, in order to achieve happiness man must do good and 
avoid evil. To do good means to be just, temperate, benevolent, patriotic, 
and so forth. To avoid evil man must shun certain acts which are con- 
trary to his rational nature. Further, the fundamental values by which 
man lives are immutable and absolute. Adaptations or reinterpretation 
might be made in fundamental values to suit social changes, but the 
principles of morality will remain constant. In other words, social customs 
and folkways will evolve, essential morality will not.** 

Most neo-conservatives reveal little interest in aesthetics, and relat- 
ing the beautiful to the good has not been a central concern for many of 
them. For example, the Council for Basic Education places art and music 
in the category of curriculum electives. Literature seems to be considered 
the chief medium in the educational program for developing aesthetic 
perception. More important to the conservative, perhaps, is the belief 
that the classics of literature contain the best of the cultural heritage. 
Rafferty defines a classic as a literary work which has stood the test of 
time and has been widely accepted by cultured people. The classics, he 
rgues, s ou serve as the foundational materials for a literary program; 
n empor^ works should be studied only after the classics have been 
jammed. Further, contemporary literary works are to be evaluated as 

nTR basis of traditional literary standards exem- 

pkhed in the classics.** 
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educational tasks so it can concentrate on the development of the intel- 
lectual powers of the students. The moral, spiritual, soda], and emotional 
aspects of mans behavior certainly are important, but the school has 
neither the time nor the right to involve itself in such matters. Physical 
fitness, social adjustment, and the like are worthy aims, indeed, but they 
cannot be achieved by the school without watering down the intellectual 
curriculum. In fact, Hutchins and other conservatives contend that Qie 
person who has undergone a rigid intellectual discipline—that is, one who 
has been taught at school to respect facts, reason, and logic, who feels 
at home in the world of ideas and abstract concepts—is the one who is 
best prepared to handle family, job, and civic responsibilities.®® 

What is the conservatives reaction to making the reform of society 
the goal of the school? He seems solidly opposed to this reconstructionist 
goal for several reasons. First, he contends that it is the responsibility of 
adults, not children, to change the social order. Therefore, adult educa- 
tion, not the schooling of children, might he a legitimate means of 
achieving such a goal. Second, children would be the easy victims of 
propaganda because of their intellectual and emotional immaturity and 
inexperience. Third, the school would have no proper function or goal 
once the change in the social order had been achieved. Thus, if the goal 
was to change society from an individualistic, capitalistic one to a social 
democracy, the school would have no reason for existing once this goal 
had been realized. Finally, the school can do its part for the improvement 
of society by giving its clientele the intellectual training and knowledge 
they will need to solve social problems when they become adults.®^ 

There seems to be little doubt, then, that for the neb-cxfnservative 
the cultivation of the intellect by teaching the teachable subjects (cul- 
tural heritage) is the primary and almost exclusive purpose of the school. 

He concedes that emergencies might arise when the school is expected to 
assist other agencies. Thus the breakdoAvn in the family structure which 
•is evident in contemporary society might call for giving the school some 
responsibility for personal counseling until the family itself or some social 
agency can dispense this function. But educators must never permit 
parents or the commum'ty to saddle them with the myriads of duties 
necessary to bring children to adulthood. The school can be successful 
only when it concentrates all its resources on its primary goal, the 
development of intellectual power, or, in Bestor's words, intellectual 
discipline. 

•Ilutchte*. Conflict in Education, op. dU pp. 70-73. lUckovrr, Eduemtion, 

op. p. 23 } McCuckrn. rp. eit., pp. 509£. ...... 

*’Soe Ilatchfn*. Conflict in Education, op. oU.. Ch, JII; A. Erttoration of Ltaming 

(Npw Yorks AUml A. Kaopf. 1035), pp. 130-38. 
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under consideration, an evaluation of the artist’s adherence to the prin- 
ciples of art to which he subscribes and a pointing up of failures on the 
part of the artist to achieve a certain effect.®^ 

As intimated, education can play a very important role by assisting 
the young to get experience in appreciating art works as well as in trying 
their hand at producing them. Children can Icam the various artistic 
media such as color, sound, word arrangement, or rhythm.. They can 
master the principles of pattern, order, and design and apply the criteria 
of unity, contrast, harmony, form, and balance to their own art produc- 
tions and those of others. The great masters of all ages can be presented 
both as models and as motivation for art appreciation and production. 

Although Broudy holds tliat aesthetic experience is rooted in human 
nature, not all people can be artists. The majority of students will not 
get much beyond the stage of appreciating art. Nevertheless, the person’ 
who can never become an outstanding artist but yet appreciates art will 
transfer much of this artistic taste to his everyday living. His home, 

>0^ taste." Without 
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Finally, many neo-conservatives are Critical of the modem combina- 
tions of traditional subjects into packages such as language arts, social 
‘studies, and core curricula. Social studies and language arts, some say, 
"should be relegated to the scrap heap* reserved for outworn cliches. 

. . r The core curriculum, too, is viewed as a "dissolved” curriculum 
which is bound to result in a neglect of all subjects umbrellaed under 
Perhaps the fundamental reason for opposition to the broad areas ap- 
proach is that the logical (or chronological for historical studies) order 
of each discipline is lost. Thus the student not only fails to leam the 
important content of each subject but also does not grasp the internal 
order of each. 

To ensure the proper treatment of each subject, many new conserva- 
tives are appealing to the scholars from university departments in each 
subject-matter area to establish the content and sequence of their spe- 
cialty for inclusion in the elementary and secondary curriculum. Quite a 
number of such programs are now in use in mathematics and the sci- 
ences. History, English, and other subject-matter fields are providing 
similar guidance to the elementary and secondary school curriculum- 
makers. In general none of these programs of study are determined by 
student needs and interests. Rather, they constitute a systematic presenta- 
tion of each basic intellectual discipline. 

It is not necessary for our purposes to list all the curricular patterns 
suggested by different conservatives. A few examples should suffice. On 
one end of the spectrum, the Council for Basic Education recommends 
going back to the pre-Deweyan curriculum. Thus the elementary school 
should teach reading (phonics), writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, 
elementary science, and the like. These should be taught and mastered as 
separate subjects, not as language arts, social studies, or adventures in 
living. 

The secondary school curriculum should contain the following sub- 
jects as essentialto a good high school curriculum; citizenship, American 
history, European and world history, geography, English composition and 
literature, mathematics (algebra, geometry, trigonometry), biology, 
chemistry, physics, classical and modem languages. Art, music, speech, 
and other electives can be taken provided the student is able to handle 
them over and above the basic courses.*' This is essentially the college 
preparatory curriciilum found in most preprogressive high schools and 
retained by many conservative high schools to this day. Notably absent 


"Raiferty, op. eft., p. 136; Bettor, The nettaratfan o/ UenUng. r- 1£1: 

The Diminh^d Wnd. op. cit.. pp. 26-44- W. a “An P»^‘f»»Tnlor the Ad- 

vancemenl of American Education.” Edueatfenel AdmfntitnUan and Supervition. XXl\ (Aprii, 
1038). 244f. 

*'Koemer, op. eli , pettfm. 
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What Should Be Taught? 

It might be well to begin this section by pointing up the criticisms ad- 
vanced by many neo-conservativcs against what they consider the inade- 
quacies of the liberal or progressive curriculum. First, they complain 
about the displacement of solids by adjustment courses and demand that 
all these frills either be eliminated from the curriculum or relegated to the 
exbacurricular domain. By frills they usually mean such courses as 
driver-training, child care, interior decorating, social grooming, and the 
like. Even if the student does not spend all his time on such activities, 
they mstract him from concentrating on the important subjects.^^ 

second objection voiced against the liberal curriculum is its exces- 
sive emp asis on current interests and problems. The conservative argues 
that the discussion of current political, social, and economic problems is 
™ly incidental to an understanding of those basic disciplines. Using 
wntempomry problems as the central focus in subject matter tends to 
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second, wherever possible the logical, systematic presentation of each 
subject is to be preferred to other modes of giving knowledge. Third, 
vocational or specialized training must never take precedence over gen- 
eral education. In other words, the basic skills and knowledges (aca- 
demic subjects) remain at the top in the hierarchy of curricular offerings. 
Finally, all other activities under school auspices such as clubs, social 
activities, hobby hours, and the like are considered er^racurricular. 

How Should One Teach? 

The conservatives are generally quite critical of the natural method of 
teaching inaugurated by Rousseau and Pestalozzi and developed by 
Dewey and his followers. A few will admit that relating thought and 
action, as exemplified in the problem-solving and project methods, marks 
a forward step in teaching methodology.®® But, they contend, the real 
value has been vitiated because liberals have regarded it as the sole 
criterion for judging the effectiveness of teaching-learning methods. 

One aspect of moden methodology which is attacked quite vehe- 
mently is the liberal’s devotion to learning by doing. Many conser^tives 
see no sense whatsoever in having children spend endless hours reinvent- 
ing things which could be learned in half an hour’s reading. Furthermore, 
a child or young adult does not have to do or experience something to 
understand it. He can learn the meaning and implications of democratic 
government without having elections, and so forth, in the classroom. He 
can learn the essential ideas conveyed in Shakespeare’s works without 
building model stages or acting out certain portions of his plays. 

What the conservative is demanding is that teaching-learning meth- 
odology be freed from the philosophy of activism. Learning from system- 
atic presentation by teachers and books not only will save the student 
untold hours of fruitless searching, but will give him an understanding 
of the logic of the subject matter itself. Learning by doing has its place, 
especially in laboratory courses, but it is by no means the best or the 
Only method. Problems and projects should be introduced only after the 
student has mastered the fundamentals of the subject matter at hand.” 

Other aspects of progressive methodology also arc criticized by the 
conservative. TIic democratic permissiveness of many pupil- or group- 
centered classrooms is censured frequently. Similar contcrripl is shown 
for the emphasis the liberal teacher places on pupil interaction as an 


•S« M. Smith. And Madly Tfoch, op, cU., p. 20. , . 

**Set! Dfoudy. BulMinj: a Phllotophy of EducalUm, op. tit., pp. 320/r.; lUcfcovrr, Afnarioan 
Education, op. dt., p. 100; n«tor, op. dt., pp. 1251. 
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from this listing are courses with a vocational orientation or those meet- 
ing the needs and interests of students and the adjustment aspects of 
living in modem society. Rather, the primary concern of such a curricu-* 
lum is the transmission of knowledge and, indirectly, the development of 
intellectual power. 

On the other end of the conservative spectrum one finds curricular 
proposals which do not simply go back to pre-Deweyan days but are 
grounded in a thoroughly reasoned philosophy of education. One such 
proposal is found in the work of Broudy and contains those areas ^of 
knowledge and those skills and habits necessary for all youth. Under 
areas of knowledge (for general education) are included such fields as 
(1) the symbolic tools of learning and thinking and communication- 
language (native and foreign), mathematics, and the fine arts; (2) the 
sciences— physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, psychology, 
and sociology; (3) the study of the past— historical and biographical 
materials; (4) the knowledge needed to cope with the future— the role 
of the applied sciences (e.g., medicine) in the modem world, the regu- 
ative fields of knowledge (political science, economics), and also such 
areas as education, journalism, and mass media; (5) integration of knowl- 
e go— et iral and aesthetic systems, giving the student knowledge and 
understanding of the different value .systems which have guided men 
throughout the ages. 

Undoubtedly this is a big order even when one views it in terms of 
twelve years of compulsory education. To encompass all of this knowl- 
c ge in a program of general education not only calls for great organiza- 
fonal and methodological skill but also wise selection o^he most im- 

^ proper placement at each grade 
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and the many other nonintellectual factors which have been of so much 
concern to the liberal. Since it is not the schools business to develop the 
whole child, educators should devote their evaluation efforts to academic 
achievement. As Kickover says, we cannot deny the importance of *liigh 
moral standards, of good character, of kindness, of humaneness, of abil- 
ity to get along with fellow citizens,** but first and foremost we must 
determine standards of intellectual excellence to be achieved by pupils 
in elementary and secondary schools.^* 

The conservative demands the reinstatement of high standards of 
achievement. Teachers and administrators must abandon the practice of 
continuous promotion and insist that students master the subject matter 
and intellectual skills of each grade before they are promoted.” Some 
conservatives even recommend that national standards be set up by 
scholars in each subject-matter area and that comprehensive examinations 
be administered on a nationwide basis. Such a testing program would 
enable educational autliorities to grant diplomas according to the type of 
examination passed. In this way, a high school diploma, which today is 
absolutely meaningless, would come to have real significance. Whereas 
today the same high school diploma is granted to the student who has 
taken a solid academic course and to the one who has taken driver- 
training, wood shop, coeducational cooking, and a few watered*down 
academics, the new diplomas would differentiate the type of program 
completed and the level of achievement. 

In order to determine whether the school is achieving its objectives 
or whether the student, is progressing, conservatives argue that all examl* 
nations, whether designed for a single course in a subject or for compre- 
hensive evaluation of a whole field, should measure several things. First, 
mastery of dre essential facts and principles of the subject must be deter- 
mined. Second, evidence must be secured about the student's mastery of 
the intellectual skills and logic needed for understanding the discipline. 
Third, means must be devised for evaluating die overall mental develop- 
ment of the pupil as evidenced by his ability to analyze, organize, and 
synthesize. Symbolic skill will play an important part in this last phase 
of measurement. Therefore, a combination of objective and essay exami- 
nations (sometimes supplemented by oral tests) perhaps would be the 
best means of evaluating achievement. 

From the point of view of philosophy of education, the significant 
aspect of the neo-conservative recommendations about evaluation con- 
sists in limiting it to academic achievement. Evaluation of achievement 


’’RJekover, American Edveaiion, op. cU., pp. 307f. 
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essential ingredient of good classroom procedure. More will be said about 
these topics on following pages in the discussion of freedom and dis- 
cipline. 

Since the conservative disputes the, efficacy of the “natural method” 
and other progressive methods, what does he suggest by way of teaching 
methods? In most instances, he demands a return to the methods used 
in the preprogressive schools. Thus lecture (or teacher) presentation 
and recitation by students on the material covered by the teacher or the 
asssigned textbooks is often recommended. However, most conservatives 
are more concerned with the students learning the subject matter than 
they are with the methods and techniques the teacher uses to achieve 
this goal. 


Broudy suggests several approaches a teacher might use to enable 
the learner to perceive, relate, and classify knowledge (achieve insight 
and mastery) in any given field. Socratic method, which relies on the 
^estion-answer technique, has been a very successful method for more 
t an twenty centuries. The disputation, which gained prominence in the 
medieval schools, lends itself well to developing the deductive powers 
0 th^leamer. Drill and memorization serve as means for mastering basic 
tacts and sWlls needed to progress through any subject matter. The lec- 
ture method has a long history of success in conservative schools as a 
means of conveying infonnation, insights, and understandings to stu- 
dents. Also mentioned is the prelection method of the Jesuits discussed 
m Chapter IV. Finally. Broudy suggests possible adaptations which the 
conservatives might make of the activity method.^^ 

In general, the conservative demands more teacher control and 
ominance m le teac ing-leaming proCTss. He might grant that modem 
ccntiBc psychology (or even educntional research) can be of assistance 
ortp Ti older teaching methods and devising new 

ones But method should never tahe precedence over content. For this 
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teacher education institutions. 
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not choose these freely, educators must require the basic subjects and, 
as Kickover says, use discipline to get the knowledge into their resistant 
little heads.'® 

Bernard I. Bell suggested another reason for the need for strict 
discipline in the classroom. He said that the naive liberal view that the 
child is innately good (or at least not inclined to evil) is false. Children, 
especially adolescents, are not little angels who can do no wrong. On the 
contrary, they will cause as much trouble as they can get away with. 
Since they are not disciplined at home, they resent any discipline at 
school. As one teacher told him, she left teaching because she could take 
it no longer; she could not bear being insulted every day by a pack of 
‘‘impudent and unlicked cubs” whom she was not permitted to discipline 
because the progressive school administrators did not believe in dis- 
cipline.^® 

In summary, the new conservatives are asking for enough external 
control or discipline so that students may be free from innate laziness and 
external distractions in their pursuit of knowledge. Second, only when 
the student has disciplined himself by the rigorous study of academic 
subjects will his mind be freed from error, emotionalism, and prej'udice; 
only then will his mind be free to seek the truth. Third, overemphasis on 
cooperation and group consensus, even though they might achieve har*- 
mony in the classroom, is unacceptable as a means of discipline. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 

Twentieth-century educational conservatism is represented by two 
somewhat different, altliough not necessarily exclusive, approaches. Tlie 
most publicized approach is one of criticism, chiefly of John Dewey and 
progressive education. The other consists in reasoned systems of educa- 
tional philosophy most of which include an updating of conservatism in 
order to adapt it to modem times and incorporate the insights of the 
behavioral sciences. In many cases, the latter approach also contains a 
critical evaluation of liberal philosophical and educational doctrines. 

The following points reflect the philosophical beliefs of the ncocon- 
sorv’atives. Although man’s activities cannot be divided into completely 
disconnected functions, such as those of the body, the mind (intellect), 
or the emotions, educational activities can and should concentrate on the 
mental or intellectual functions. Thus man not only possesses mental 
functions, but they arc considered the highest functions of his nature. 

'•niclwTr, Anttrrtean Eduction, cp. |». 220. 
pp. rtf, pp. 
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in the basic disciplines will yield Ihe best measure of the pupil’s intel- 
lectual development. The school should not he expected to determine the 
student’s social efBciency, moral development, or physical fitness. 

It should be noted, before closing this section on evaluation, that 
most twentieth-century conservatives do not offer specific models of 
examinations. They are content to advise that these examinations should 
be constructed by scholars and experts in the various a’cademic disci- 
plines rather than by “educationists” who know little or nothing about 
the fields. They contend that it is precisely because the educationists 
have taken over the measurement field that true standards have dis- 
appeared. 


How Are Freedom and Discipline to Be Harmonized? 
It should be mentioned at the outset that few conservatives demand that 
^hools return to the harsh and inhumane discipline of the preliberal era.- 
ortimer Smith, for example, commends Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and 
ewey or introducing humaneness in education, for recognizing the 
child as a human being who has every right to a happy and expressive 
e, even in school. But Smith and other conservatives believe that the 
too far in their worship of permissiveness and free- 
owever, ater liberals, such as the reconstructionists, also refect 
‘he child-centered school of the 1920’s and 30*s. 
which ic II I established the doctrine of democratic group control, 
rivals ^ to the conservative as ex^eme permis- 

discioSic^ demanding in regard to pupil freedom and 
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more formal tliah those of >tKe progressive school;. Learning byfdoing Js 
not an effective method of covering thB>vast^artiount>of^Icn6w]edge stu- 
dentsshould be expected to leam. I^robJem solving and relatedjihethods 
should be employed ‘only aftfer lbe 'student^jhas, 'acquired ‘ah adequate 
back^ound the. subject matter. The school should concern' itself pri- 
marily with the evaluation of academic achievement/ and the develop- 
ment of. .mental capacity, ^valuation of. personality traits, physical de- 
velopment, and the like might be used if these measures can assist the 
school in determining reasons for academic failure. Classroom discipline 
must be humane but firm. Authority should rest with the teacher, not 
^vith^the pupils. Pupil, freedom us limited bypupils* age and maturity,' 
curricular requirements, and the need for an atmosphere conducive to 
learning.**'''^*' ' • < .u' '■ 
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“It is the mind that matters.” For the religion*oriented conservative the 
mental activities of man are rooted in a spiritual, immortal soul. Man’s 
rational capacities distinguish him from animals. The possession of 
reason, albeit in different degrees, constitutes man’s universal nature. 
Thus all men, by the very fact that they are human, possess the same 
common nature in spite of differences in environmental and hereditary 
baclcground. Freedom of the will is a characteristic of human nature. 


Environmental forces might affect freedom, but they do not destroy it. 
The conservatives of the Hebrew-Christian persuasion (as well as some 
nontheisls) insist that youth are inclined to be lazy and display evil 
tendencies. Thus all human beings, but especially youth, need external 
gui^nce and discipline. Individual differences in intellectual ability are 
a harsh reality; some human beings are capable of great intellectual 
achievements, others are not. Some can profit only from fundamental 
educ^on, whereas others will do well in higher studies. 

The rational mode of knowing is most characteristically human, 
fcxpenence and science are valid modes but are limited to knowledge 
of particulars. For the theistic conservative, faith and revelation also are 
° knowledge. Rational truths are diaraclerized by uni- 
nrinoinll^” immutabili^, e.g., laws of nature and some general moral 
pnnnp es apprehended by reason. Empirical truths, since they involve 
partlet^lars are subject to change and modification. 
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educational conservatism-in cthe :sovtET-' union 
stuay of comparative education; The morfe odfe 'understand a nations 

educational philosophy, the more' onemnderstandsdts people/ )nM 

7 71 .The, chief concern .in'this discussion of Soyiet!ediicationah£*ilosophy 
will be with the current policies and practicfes. 'fte Soviet leaders have 
digressed from classical Marxism; Only in those instances. wherereference 
tbWr. Marxist .doctrines' will' illuininate 

^°TAt^L™closeT.Chapter Vl itwas ndted thatiedueational'lib^ 
had sdmeieffect omSoviet education in the period ™>P«d.ately foUo^ 
the ' 1917/revolution. Since thfe . Stalin . era. hbwever. . most .educational 

of the.researcK done in Pedagogical lnstitutes is never- put into practice 
in the’sctools of the nation.' • ‘ , i ' 


WHAT IS MAN? ^ ^ 

loby'With thepiinciples'of GommuUistmorahty for- the good o^l 

live society. and the sprehd „t,f4 twentieth Parl^.Con; 

' ii Khrushchevechoed thesame'sentihi .Up ..fbujlder 'of the nCw 

gres'sdvhfeii hd said that -the .™ "j Inftv ideals'who will solfr 

collective society, ‘a person of-no o ^ ‘ ‘ .upVanfeuard of progressi-ve 
ICSsly servd'hiS people which' is ■ 'i 

-“"^c^iew diat edudation 

man' is 'formed by' his environm . ‘ , to'insistith'af 'tnid'Cbrrt- 

the famdus'Russian educator, Anton ‘ mp, OTllcctive. Soviet tlicot 
munist ediicatioii .^nlnhaiic drivts such' as sclf- 

rists, '','>'^<='’«'--'«cOgnize that-m. species.' One drive Which had hecn 
prfcservalion and preservation , P capItalistic eiivirOnment'was 

successfully squelched su^ed In providing a non- 

that of rn:S -P-«- 

competitive environment, tills naiur.ii » , . ■ ■ 

. ..v.-s.,vs.™a..v.,. -u... ^ -- 

r(Iuirotl<m. IV. 7 <M»y, 10C2). 
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Ch’dpte'r ^VH! 

.o’”) /i.J'th :<\’^rota‘ > .'a'i’.' »> .‘.-n';;.'* .«’' -iiuui 

I'- '( 

viui^-'ihlfr'’! M'lffjjf • j )Jjij .'.‘i 1/ ' •' \ \ i »>. ,1 I .1.' u.i"' 

n !,'[ . ) 

!n Educational / '<.1. .i..-. i/i!';" .i.'.; .i -, 

It.Md'J j'j! 1 ' w> iTi' u •. ..> '.l'-' \ ‘ )ll^ 

Conservatism in ' ' ' 

The Soviet Union 


From the time the Soviet Union beat the United States into space with 
^ putnik, ^eat interest has been shown in Soviet education, Professional 
loumals, the popular press, and radio and television programs have given 
extensive coverage to the topic. Many critics of American education have 
compared our educational system with that of the Soviet Union and have 
ound ours wanting. They point to the great success the Soviet Union 
has had in creating an educaHonal program designed for an age of tech- 

mol snwlr'",. Soviet children learn 

children I n ^ ^ i” Compulsory education than American 

anl lohnnv™ a » or fourteen years. They tell why “Ivan can read 

that the Smipt" ^i°^ figures to show 

use ttn well ^ ''“dents to much better 

^di frcm“ 'V -8““ «“>' “ dip'oma of 

ScanJl r 1 r' «■<= U"iversity has national 

oHife rZrlv "“dards. Tbese are some 

importance. ^ s u y o the Soviet philosophy of education is of 

stand°nn o/tlief f ««>'we for acquiring an under- 

are tre^tTvoerT “ducaticn lbe United States and the sLiet Union 
importanUror "“"f Post-World-War-lI era. It is just as 

Stonal ^T- "r ^ '' S“"g 0" i" the Soviet 

fieirof rlm^ a ° a™"' R“'^»s are doing in the 

endtavLTt Th I' b due to their educational 

one • i" other areas, 

the avoued "“Sh' “rgue that improved international relations (with 
the avoued purpose of avoiding a nuclear war) can be abetted by the 
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vividly portrayed in the much publicized battle between Soviet environ- 
mentalist and hereditarian geneticists. The decision was made m favor of 
the environmentalist Michurin-Lysenho theories not on the basis ot 
scientific evidence but because their theories “fit the ideo ogy 

If even the empirical sciences are contained within the framework 
of Communist ideology, in humanistic and social studies inquiry is more 
completely bound to this framework. This attitude toward knowledge of 
all types is referred to as the "myth of the supremacy of Soviet Culture. 
Soviet culture is viewed as the most advanced in the world; the Russi^ 
language is the language of socialistic culture regardless of nationahty 
Thus the Karelian (Finnish) ethnic groups. Kolmyks. Mongols, “d °ther 
conquered groups make Russian the “first language in offioial Me and 
in the schoL. Native languages are retairied, but in a Po- 

tion." In these respects. Soviet education displays the 
most conservative theories. The history of "‘=P’7„MWcan 

amples of certain ideologies (metaphysical, theological and political) 
serving as the guide for all scholarly and practical activities. 

^om the Mregoing discussion of die modes of « 'f 
easv to anticipate the Soviet answer to the question TVhat is tni h. 
Soviet theorists accept only two “kinds" of truth. The ’XTa" th 
the truths derived from ^t^ieTThe el 

guides to everyday living ° but^these truth^alsb must 

pirical sciences yield another land ^ , .v technolocical 

serve the ends ot the ideology. Scientific t™* ‘"^^nd 

know-how derived from it spell power and ^ pToduce 

social environment. Scientific and polytechnic P™“be 

the means to raise the standard of living, conquer space, and. if need be. 

destroy ideological enemies. 


WHAT IS GOOD? 

The answer to the question of whaUs 

preceding section on the nature of ® . f scientific and his- 

idcology supplies the framework for realm of 

torical nature, one can expect 'Y®" covers all aspects of 

values. The list of dos and don is in ..j instilling in children the 

adult behavior but special attention is paid to instilling 

true notion of Communist morality. lw»lmvior in the pal- 

\Vhat are the fundamental goods and norms of belmvior 

10. io«. 
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reassert itself. In reality the desire to work together is offered as the first 
sign that higher animals were evolving into human beings.* The signifi- 
cance of this conception of man will be evident in the Communist view 
of discipline to be discussed. 

Yet another belief about man derived from the Soviet environ- 
mentalist outlook consists in the refection of any superior hereditary traits 
either in individuals or classes. All men are equal or can be made such 
by a common environment; education is the chief means of providing 
equal environment. Also there are no sex differences in mental or physical 
ability; women are given the same opportunity as men to enter the pro- 
fessions, politics, and the various skilled fobs. 

Soviet educational policies have generally reflected this philosophy 
of egalitarianism. There is no selection of children for elementary and 
seconda^ schools, or any homogeneous grouping according to ability, 
although entrance into the universities is competiHve.* Coeducation is 
the rule at all educaUonal levels, with the exception of the v* orld War II 
years when separate educaUon was tried. 


HOW DO WE KNOW? 

arffamn^A^/f fields of Science and technology 
Lenin nnin/Il reliance upon the scientific mode of knowing. 

scS nav 1? ^ 

r^nd^r^ f in elementary and 

phcR have not ” ''PP'jed science. However, Soviet philoso- 

philosonhcrs with He T ""“t continental and American 

passing the phiIosophy‘oTscL“ee“"’'’''‘' knowledge encom- 

of lio4?no Ith ™ -ems to bo a mode 

Nicholas DeWitt fornieT'D'rct scientiBc endeavor. As 

Harvarf mvs evJL .n f R“«>rch Center at 

inquiry )’ have been cstablbheroftwSrb'f^™ ^““"ds (to free 

s - f-i- 

tt.os.ct .deology takes precedence over empirical Xidence was 
-■ 

*”*"*^^ *’’■ ‘“W'wOtlon kt Uw eUmmlify and 

n.hoo. 1 (w„hbrton. D.C.. 
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with; his; life. Textboohs and syllabi used dti iSoviet schools! are) replete 
with moral lessons on patriotism and the recounting of the extraordinary 
achievements of the ’Soviet Union.* ■ ' r u " ■’•'P.n.. ’'f' 

j, ,:i 5.. One -value, which has persisted throughout .the development .ot 
communism from its classical beginnings to the present is the high esteem 
placed upon,, work. Marx, Lenin. Krupskaia.iand Shul gin argued that 
work experience must be an integral component of, a comp ete e ucatiim. 
More.xecently.i:tha,KhrushcheV reform of 1958 was aimed attemindiiig 
Soviettyouth that-love’of labor is an essential characteristic of the de- 
votediCommunist.- The Success of the socialist economy rests square y 
upon'allicitizens .displaying great love for work and the worker, i , 
Undoubtedly Khrushchev was aiming his barbs at those who e 
that.productive manual labor was beneath their dignity since they had 
graduated from .the secondary (academic) schools or the university, 
school .program without polytechnical training, he said, fails to 

moral Lue .of, labor and does not • “inculcate the 

the fundamental principles of socialist society wherein 
should livd-by.Tthe fruits, of. his, labor. Schools without 
breed loafers who express ‘lordly contempt for labor and live at the 
peftse of those .who create. material and intellectual _ 

l.»16..Atheism isia- value which ranks high, in the Soviet “ 

argued thatr, persons who are not, atheists, do not 

chalacter.iEven.though’the Soviet constitution, guarantees 
d0m,asiw.ell asithe.right.of antireligious propaganda, the Sowets^^^ 
makeno pretense, of iheing,neutral,,DeWitts.analy5is,^,S^ 

and..curricula',reveals that, “the .tasks- of the Soviet 

explicitly, to the, atheistic- orientation, of the pupils., 

senting, and even deliberately slanting ^e-subjec matter 

the-tea^her, makes sure, that, students .•iconsc.ous y.^a-^^^^^^^^^ 

outlook and militant antirehgious Lti-religious education 



•Sfe DcWJtt. op. clt„ pp. 120{. _ jq 33 

*Quot«l In p. 13 firm Trcodo. April lO, iwoo. 
♦•DeWat, op. ctt, p. 121. 
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tem, of ‘Communist'inoraIity?iFirsl;iConimunist .thinkers ^sefem -to 'sub-i 
scribeifo the traditionaknotion that happiness is the summiin bonumifor 
man.' But personal ihappiness. ban be achieved only in'unity with and in 
service to the.collectiveiiln some respects this interpretation as ‘similar to 
that of. Plato, ■vvho'argued that theiindividual would -find. the maximum 
self-fulfllment,by‘!reco^izing..his ■iipeciiio'liole.- 1 n''socibty mnd' con- 
tribuUng his ’all for. the good dflsoclety.-.This' happine'ss for bbthiplato 

andtheCommunist issocialTathfef lhanrmdividual.* I n-n " 1'.' 

■•■•The folloiving list of Soviet-moral' valiifesiclearly demonstrates -the 
social nature of-"gQod.".i -.111!!!', c, , ,,, 

1 1 . Common otime'rship .and public control of all natural -resources, 
cans of production...propefty;;recreational facilities, utilitiei, and the 
outeklvFr"' " ‘in Communist- society.- Note“hoW 

Lvcrts** whed' a 'nation 

in stuttlTareSml;^^^^^^ public property is inculcated 

nront >" collective society.- Withobt a 

act from a-scnv" trainipg in social’ discipline people will not 

«d‘rwo W r? “ "“P™'*bility for the ’motherland 

latr mnZ bTnbt 7 "''*' productivity 'in 

and obedience. to n A* ., 7 ^.'“''’ of liberation be won.lRes'pect for 
actirilics of the Youn ■ courses and' the 

aemaiics of the-Young Pioneers and Komiomols.t ' . . ., i „ li..-;.-, 

tional literature that'lt dcs frequently in Soviet educa- 

Wbstem cTSi'm-i: The'competitiVeispifrt of 

one must conclude Ihafcooneraiion '^"‘'“sm by Soviet dbaders' that 
munist ideology. In fact one of the ^ ‘"“'‘'‘"u’ virtub-witliin 'theiCom- 
is the achievement of perfect coon^rT^ ^ Communist discipline 
collective. ^ among the members of the 

imJon ~ ^ tlle™';:Irxism. the 

prompted leaders byrhostile forces 
until the svorld has ceased to be h^tilc to eo“ “ o' 

person of good moral character will love 011^"’”"“."’ ?7'*'‘iuently,‘ the 
and the workers of iHp wnrM it jm ^ people of the Soviet Union 

of the greatestro^et%":,;r^“^^ 

Olly. newt,, he Willing todchrndtheh^Snf;:;^ 
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for the political leadership. From time to time sinee the revolution artists 
have shown their independence by departing from such themes as labor, 
cooperation, social unity, anticapitalism, and antireligion. Soine have 
even gone so far as to imitate the “decadent literature, music, and pamt- 
ing of the capitalists.” But their freedom usually has been short-lived. 
One such period of freedom was experienced in the decade following 
the revolution. But Lenin settled the issue by decreeing 
must conform to and serve Communist morality, unng or .t ’ 
possibly because party leaders were too busy with the war effort, ftere 
was a lessening of control, and artists again enjoyed some freedom o 
expression. But the years 1946^8 saw Stalin crack ^ 
in art when he decreed that all art forms must conform to the pnnciples 

of socialistic realism. , ^ j vUn, 

Another period of ferment and unrest in the arts ^ 

shchevs de-Stalinization drive. But the Soviet leader 7 “*=^ no “ 

putting down the rebellion in the arts. In his speech of March 8, 1963 he 

said: 

It is the highest duty of the Sowet of 

■ rorpai^,\o of the ideas of Marxism- 

Leninism. . . ^ 

The statement was quite effective for when the Union of 
met in March, 1963, they did not discuss ^ ‘3“; 

but, as Praudu of March 29 said, they had ™ 

party mindedness and people mindedness. Rough y . . party 

thaTthe composers were to look for ways of “nmatmgjhe^pa^ 
philosophy to the masses. Thus socialistic ■'oo ’ j 

Khrushchev, and one can be sure that sohool children wdl ^ee 
no more “decadent” literature, painting, scu P o*^®’ , j ^ (jie 

What is socialistic realism? How ^nthejne^a^^^^^ 

service of communism? In the fields merely preaches 

difficult to find answers to these and avoids the use of 

the fundamental moral values incnti ,,„rn„i, failed to follow this 

derogatory passages about ve^ 

rule in his Doctor Zhtvago, and, as a ’ , „„rtray people at work- 

in the Soviet Union. Painting and sculp u libcra- 

or somehow symbolize the s^ggle o Uie art works 

tion. The effectiveness of this , c, „s part of the cultural 

which were displayed throughout the ni . . „ny abstract 

exchange program. Notably absent from tlie collection y 

, 1 Anrfi zi lOM. r- "O” 

“QtwiPd In Uau^tukr* Journal, April 21, 

Km no new po*Uloo on tb«« !»»««. 
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“Do not bend the comers of your books,” for this destroys socialist prop- 
erty.^^ 

One final question remains to be ans^vered about Soviet moral values. 
Are they absolute and immutable, or are they relative? It seems that 
some of the goods listed must be considered absolute if the Communist 
ideology is to remain intact. Thus, by definition, communism must uphold 
the notion of common ownership or it will cease to be communism. De 
Wilt pointed out that discipline and obedience to authority also fall into 
the category of moral absolutes.** Without these the unity so essential to 
the success of communism would vanish and the system would disinte- 
grate. At least within the present stmcture atheism appears to be an 
absolute value. 


On the other side of the ledger some major values and many lesser 
ones are relative to time, place, and the current objectives of the Party, 
atnotisrn is stressed when it suits a specific purpose at a certain time, 
cooperation, too, is relative. Competition is not wholly absent from the 
eduMtional syst^, e^ecially at the higher levels. Competition has been 
factories and on collective farms as a means of increasing 


Wp^I^HI^^ exaniples of relativity in the application of values esteemed in 
Thm a standard, 

but it is Of destroy socialist property, 

nrH V f behavior to steal from capitalists and destroy their 
know and nh^ L proletarian revolution. Respect, 

r^Trl V “"d «vil authorities; but 

tolerance toward religion Warfall^r”l'l 

means for destroying capUalisnr.“ ^ “ 

which a^re' afeolutef'^ “ f®"’ "t®”’ 


lteH”„''!!;e'wd'®on^h^^'^""^ ttnd Soviet 

pupils can be taunht ®toral foundations, and that 

w«ter^^ ludco SiaT^,;^- ?? understood in 

devoid of any ethical foundaH^*'°" j *^°mmunist morality is 
any ctmcal Inundations and is enHrcly relaHvistic.” 

moral Eo!r‘?il‘'° “PP’‘««H®n ®f Communist ideology to 

doctions within the framework’ of the various art pro- 

mo iramework of the ideology has been a difficult one 


"/bW., P. 12 : 

‘VWrf. 

‘•/Wrf. 
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education. \Vhen lall lot i these .media.'.are gathered -to’gether there- is no 
doubt that the primary purpose of education in geileral is to prepare-the 
young for conscious participation in world revolution, class struggle, and 
active roles in local and national government. 

Although it is difficultltb'calculate the fekact proportion of time spent 
in Soviet schools on developing the whole Communist person, some 
estimates are available. As Tvill be sefin in the' 

SoviSt youth- spiind'abdut,52 per cent °f 

science andmathematics. 'I^ese subjects usually- are riot slanted^*, any 

political bias or integrated Avith communistic moral 
these, subjects iSoinev^jropagaTida creeps -in. For examp 

prdblemtin a second grade book ashS the pupils to “"’Pf ® 

Ltween the number of hours a person worked P”” “ 

Great.Oetobek Revolution.-. The' other sub acts, such 

guage, history, .and literature, serve the d^l P”^“t Fr^h* l^con- 

Wdge and a^ay of life.-Textbooks used for 

stant-refereHeehto -the social evils existing ' 

counfHes.:Histoiy. of course, is rewritten - to -provide .thd students with 

"facts” that ' fit ihto' the Communist scheme. oan still argue, 

..u:in;spite of these-highly colored views of reahty 

as -DeWitt docs.- thit “the primary purpose , ]^o,viedge.”“ 

d„.V in,,l,..s.dadn.-.h. « tow 

Granted..the-facts.are ^ f be leamedi-neverlhe- 

ship IS exercised so that only the ngn b students- should. know 

less the’ Soviet teacher art Rusriah and foreign lan- 

mathematics, the sciences, history, acquisition of knowh 

guages, and so forth. Class time is knowledge and' under- 
edge and understanding of these dis p respect the purpose of 

standing of the doctrines of ^ Per- 

the Soviet-school is^ve^ ‘j Ameriron educaLnal liberalism feel 

haps. too. this is why the «iti« of „d-„stment programs in our 

the Soviet curricula sopo"°^ " developing the whole 

schools. Soviet schools leave mos extraschool groups and youth 

child to the Young Pioneers and other extraseno t, 

activities. " ' f , he school Avhich gained some popularity 

Onotheory’aboultheroleof th .. ,„d. that the school would 

was that proposed i by Shulgin. by the factory and the 

wither away and its funrtions be «mpletely integrated, 

collective farm where living and lea g -g^j .p], the Stalinist 

However, tliis notion w-as abandoned completely inlSJl 

-.-xiJcwa.'. 1.-.V asisa.xcs.s--- 
(MeVv.. Irf.t. ATS BSFSa. lOSOlvaC; *1“- j» 35 ). p. M. 

- »A. Pshsllc ««1 C. roli.t.-Arfl""<a“ 
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or modem’ paintings or (sculptures-'ln' music and the dance, iSvhich' arc 
somewhat removed from reality, the'prescription appliesicliiefly-to''avoid'i 


ingtheuse'of.modemmusic’and. dance,*., Ml) - ti.H f ■ >] ••>; 

• ■ .(f Whether Sovietrart is'goodiart 6 r not is not. our concern. In realityi 
many Western critics hdVe high praise foriit. The significanbfactor.frpm 
the point of view ofiphildsophy.of-education .is that ait is syiewed as'd 
meahs-lo build 'Communist sciciety: Thete 'is no'ort for* art’s 'sake.* Com* 
munist<'^mdrality;LSupplies/th’e criteria for, selection of- the literary, and ar* 
tistic masterpieces from which Ichildren ’arC'to learn nbout theltnieiway 
of lifeJ; >ji’i ‘„'n , :> , f-n : » •.ft, t ni i ,i ^ }- < nm’).-.-,.' 

■ 'if In this respect Soviet conservatism iS milch like that' of Plato .and the 
Christians. Plato recommended that the art works of hi^ -time ibe purged 
of any immoral passages or be banned by the state. The' early .Christians 
faced theisame problem and decided, to i use, in schools -only! ihoie art 
works 'which' fostered ' Christian -virtue. Some recommended that pagan 
a ‘Works notibe Used atiall in (Christian" schools'.^'’'i Many (modem icon* 
sedatives follow the same view and argue that literature and art works 
^ !*• fi certain fundamental moral code or foster Amer* 

icanism^should be. banned from spools, ' 

j'i'c > ij.jv.' .(h .. ■ ' 1 , ' j/v VI 

,1/ t , , ‘ . ' ■ '’.nwuiinun 

' ■ T ' (’’ll- ■ t /lU.-i -sno k> 

PURPOSE OF THE 'SCHO'OL? 

Mjlrx was asked this question in the Ceneral Coupcjl .of jthe 
then,sMvr? ',rn "*'f that' the, schools shoul^ , not . concern 

oL nlos^f - taligiaus outlQok. Their 

which larp • ' 1 ^ j teach the “natural sciences qnd thospitrulhs 

Ihrthe tr?'"' '’' prejudices" Jn othen, words. Marx 

therehv i to impact objective^ iknowledgcjand 

r xtndentsrMarx felt, that 

lectures \ n Ir I, ° ommunisl morality should be accomplished .through 
Bm conducted fpr adults.,,, , . 1,, 

school as revolution, .such. as l,enin, viewed. Ae 

relicious to n rneans.for , changing .Russian society, fromirr 

from capitalism n.o'' unddof .changing the cconornio.striiQture 

risy to, claim that ‘''“y felt,that it,wa5.sheerhyD0C: 

foltowed Linin’ ^ *“"■'* be.neulrah’f, Stalin and .Khrushchov 

that Soviet ytjuth hale' Bid. it. must bcnoled 

that radio. Mo • ■ ‘ ">any educational activities after.school hours and 
radio, tdevrsipn. and newspapers are .very powerful, nredia fonmass 

-'."...q 

XXXI, 268. 3S Volf. (^Oi «d.5‘MMVvo: CojpolJtl 2 dat,'il 052 ),' XXVHI, CSj 
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high academic standards, individual grading, and rigorous national ex- 
aminations covering all academic fields.-* , - , , i 

Shortly after this time the ten-year school became the fundamental 
unit of general education. In the new ten-year school there was no 
curricular break between the elementary and secondary levels. Even m 
the sparsely populated areas where a full ten-year program was not 
maintained, the subjects taken in the first four to seven years were con- 
sidered as transfer units to a ten-year school. _ 

The curriculum of the ten-year schools is an expanded version of 
that introduced in the IfiSOs. Its academic character is evident f™™ 
following list of required courses contained in the 1955 program o g 
eral education: (1) Russian language and literature, 
and mathematics are taken for all ten years. { 2 ) History, Biography -nd 
biology arc taken from the fifth through the tenth ® 

language is taken from the fifth through the tenth year. (4) Physics i 
taken from the sixth through the tenth year. (5) g J 

drawing are taken from the seventh **’™*’S ' “ ™ a^re studied in the 
omy, psychology, and the Constitution of the ' ’ ’ ; , cinainc for 

(7) *n hour . w„k 

the first six years of the program. (8) Du g fprhnolocv 

hours a week are devoted to practice in ^S^culture and lechno^^^^^ 
Notably missing from this program are i e a ju 
electives-obviously, there is no time for them. " ’ , 

mention of polytechnical education for severa . 

hours a week devoted to it in the last few years of 'he 'enjear 

were a far cry from “7awT began to crowd students 

As compulsory secondary education g niid-19S0’s, 

into the upper grades of the ten-year sch Jifiratinns in the cur- 

it became evident to Soviet ‘ the majority of the 

nculum at this level had to be ma . Me’m gain admission to 

graduates of secondary schools "'o"'^ " ferminal for most 

the universities. Thus secondary ed .jemic ability were having 

students. Second, many students with „„„;„„i„n, especially of the 

serious difficulty mastering 'ho “oa emic 
last two years of the 'on-year schoo. ^1 y._ 

of the value and necessity of labo . dignity of the edu- 

look down upon labor and considered it beneatn tne g 

cated person.^® 


»'DeWilt, op. cii., pp. 82f. _ Education Frograma (WMhmgton, D.C.. U.S. Depart 

o7ff. .a .7 MO.W., MP nsrsT. less,, re. iso- 

Dleieko, Spracochnik ditektora Akolv eo , 

90 . 
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decree that the school was to be a permanent institution to ensure the 
success of the revolution. 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

The first official decree (1918) on the “Unified Labor Schools” called for 
a repudiation of the curriculum of the imperial schools and the intro- 
uction of an activity curriculum” with all the democratic connotations 
that It had in the American school “ The curriculum of the imperial 
school was highly academic and placed great emphasis on Latin and the 
lassies. At least in this one respect the decree of 1918 still is obeyed to 
the hhd the classics have never been reinstated in 

of the ve One can hardly affirm that the curriculum 

ffie* ofaTh' h' Thus the original 

ing and leami"^ T °° ” ‘“^**'’’’1' ourriculum” wherein living, work- 

““ nbandoned. However, be- 
Wat amouu " "'*= *0 narly mOs, a 

technical education''Tir^'''^ ^o^lopment of poly- 

retician ) But this hi, bits. Lenin, became its leading theo- 

peoptiofh voIlL^d 0 eaucation was designed to give the Soviet 
sidered general edLatin ° n ““’"y “seful skillsi it was not con- 
is our primary concern. " general education that 

tothereTOkHon!TtToiSaTe*«''?‘^w^^^^ 

years of universal compulsoi elem'^'V^^” j ‘-bn >^ 00 ’ 

years the pupils concentrated oli lan"v oilneation. During these four 
arithmetic, and biology. In the non. physical education, 

eral education were available 

begun in the elementary school a 

mathematics, and foreign language."" Physics, chemistry, advanced 
Thus the decree of the Central n 

in September 1931 effected a turn of the Communist Party 

riculum was replaced by one which she “"^watism. The liberal cur- 
and especially basic sefentific knotlednr" 

accompanied by a return tn n.h ® ’ ^"is curriculum reform was 

tionalLss instm^tirSteLve wT'T"™ 

class attendance, restoration of iLrerarnh'^-h f 

cner authonty and strict discipline, 

(fc) 

BN (Mo»kv..L«angr.d, iMw V/i * AurrSu Sovetskal>i FeA>’ 

PD 3M a^i »B<J N. A. Med^w j'SFSR. 1047). p. 120. 

PP. 380, 301. TO*u. Worla pedagogikl (Moskva: APN RSFSR. 1059). 
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high academic standards, individual grading, and rigorous national ex- 
aminations covering all academic fields.-* , r i , i 

Shortly after this time the ten-year school became the fundamental 
unit of general education. In the new ten-year schoo t ere was no 
curricular hrc.ah between the elementary and secondary levels. Even in 
the sparsely populated areas where a full ten-year program was not 
maintained, the subjects taken in the first four to seven years were con- 
sidered as transfer units to a ten-year school. •_ 

The curriculum of the ten-year schools is an expanded version of 

that introduced in the lOSOs. Its 

follosving list of required courses contained in the of gen- 
eral education: (1) Russian language and literate Td 

and mathematics are t.aken for all ten years. (2) History, “ 

biology are taken from the fifth through the tenth f 

language is taken from the fifth through the tenth year. ('*) Physics is 
taken from the sixth through the tenth year. (5) ^ 

drawing are taken from the seventh ‘ j jiej jj, the 

omv Dwchologv and the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. are stud ea in me 

» " ” rzf 

the first six years of the program. (8) Du g tpchnoloev.*' 

hours a week are devoted to practice in agricu " , . courses and 

Notably missing from this j„ there was little 

electives-obviously, there is no time for * , , 

mention of polytechnical education for sever ten-year school 

hours a week devoted to it in the 

were a far cry from Krupskaia s curricu urn or crowd students 

As compulsory secondary ,j,f early and mid-1950’s, 

into the upper grades of the ten-year sc nHifirations in the cur- 

it became evident to Soviet the majority of the 

riculum at this level had to be ®- able’to gain admission to 

graduates of secondary schools wou terminal for most 

the universities. Thus seconda^ e u ability were having 

students. Second, many students with ^jculum especially of the 

serious difficulty mastering t e ara young were losing sight 

last two years of the ten-year schoob them began to 

of the value and necessity o • . ath the dignity of the edu- 

look down upon labor and considered it beneatn m b 

cated person.*® 


»‘DeWm. op. pp. 821. EduedUm Fregrams <W«shtogtcm. D.C.: U.S. Depart- 

xxr \r ct ol.. Soctot t^ouco 

cl H..S;. MueSr™ .»a wni.™, ri.; Mo.lv., MP BSFST. 1055). pp. 186- 

*«M. DiSieko. Sprooochnffc direkwra {-«>« «« • 

fio 
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- . iTheseiand other 'factorsibrou^t-aboiit :the»'Khrushchev>'reform-of 
1958, The new organizational patterns iwhfchith'is reform linitiated'fare 
not of importance in a^discussion of -thfe philosophy! of the curriculum. 
What is imp'ortantlis that,practicallyall pupils 'vVere' expected to spend 
approximately half bf their itime on'.polytechnic and production education 
(on the job -.training) /after .they had 'completed' eight {years' /ofi formal 
academic schoolingrlt is argued that‘such’alprogram'iwouldfestablisb(a 
link between the school and real life,- provide someiinstruction and prac- 
tice I in. a 'Socially; useful .work, fbnd 'also- givelyouthitgreater /choice of 
occupation -and greaterj mobility. However, it -was pointed- out >by< Soviet 
leaders that mastery lofithe basic literary .skills and scientific i knowledge 
were the > essential prerequisites to any-kind- 'of ' education,>ieveri''pbly- 
technical. It was/claimed that the student could acquire the same' aca- 
demic background lin eight years as he did in ten years before the 
Khrushchev reform. < , . 


There seems to be some evidence, however, that a significant de- 
terioration has taken place in the academic preparation of students in 
these new secondary schools. This lowering of standards appears espe- 
ciall^n the results of the examination for university entraPee.*^ , ■ ‘ 

The schwl year 1965-66 is supposed to see the reform implemented 
hroughout Hie Soviet Union, However, two Russian periodicals reported 
that senous difficulties appeared in 1963 and 1964. The young people 
u’ projects, and on IheTarms were 
sW'Is from the older workers, 
causinir r w" ''’®’ “"'1 “hooliganism" on the part of youth were 
Me r?/ f >“« intorest in their subjects and 

ems are t 1 °u u 1“"' these unexpected prob- 


HOW SHOULD ONE TEACH? 

Tlic decree of 1918 called for the libenH,in„ c. l. , , ' j 

repudiation of the scholastic litera^tSnlrf ^ “f “ 
were asked to employ aotirity Soi 3 
centered, allow more freedom^ the S's^ot anr!, 

fh4>{r ^ c •! r- i and bc morc liumanc iH 

^cir treatment of pupils.- Korolev said the Dalton plan project method, 
group discussions, group projects and diaries, and individual workbooks 

PS«trVWftt.cp. rtt, f»p.R3-90. MfdUn.on. las-ij ' > - ' 
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were used by some teachers in the first decade following the revolution. 
Rote memorization, passivity, and regimentation were replaced by an 
emphasis on pupil activity and creativity. 

Obviously, only a few teachers were able to make this ^d.cal shift 
from conservative to liberal teaching methods. ® 

quite unsuccessful, nor were the teacher-training ins i u much 

liberal pedagogy. Tlie students themselves were not ™ ^ 

corrected this situation by the decree of 193 , ® . i practices 

textbooks on pedagogy which advocated libera “"j; ^^^e - 

and calling for a stLgthening of teacher control and 

Teachers in academic classes then resort^ exelus^e y 
tional lecture-recitation method which they knew so 

on the blackboard. The pupil is bourses in the post- 

In technical courses at the secondary leve theory of the 

secondary technical institutes, the teacher ec process, 

subject under consideration, ®‘''“ f . g™ nd so forth, the teacher 
When students begin work on the ma university level, 

supervises their work and evaluates their 

the lecture method is employed almost j expressed dis- 

Recent articles in Soviet article calls for 

satisfaction with current teaching m ui-m-. ni the psychological 
scientific investigation of the P;";u'lder^alding^ 

and pedagogical principles P practice for each age group, 

remembering knowledge and relating P productive labor, and 
(2) The means of augmenting ®" J p and individual 

participation in civic activities. (O) teacher’s 

projects within the framework of the esson methods whereby 

explanations of the topic. (4) Th® in science labs' 

students may work independently with res development of 

in shops or factories, on field ‘"P* .^.g^donal, and aesthetic areas.” 
original tasks for pupils in all aradem , gjive teaching methods 

One of the most serious criticiOTS ^ member of the Soviet 

by Soviet theorists is that they stifle crea i • lecture-recitation 

Academy of Pedagogical Sciences , i^ely in the schools, has 

method, which he admits is rsr.-.ss, 

"Mtiriafcw o ihlole (Coll«<1lon of Dccit«», ««• • 

^ IS. 

"1. T. OgorodnOtov. ♦'n>e rroblem ol 
Cdurtjtitm. IV. 7 (M»r. 1W2). ZMS. 
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little connection with children's experience and real life. Teachers, he 
says, strive for simple absorption of the content of the syllabus. There- 
fore, they just restate the textbook material and students simply memo- 
rize it. Such teaching methods, he argued, not only fail to produce lasting 
learning but also stifle independence and initiative. Teachers, he con- 
tinued, must use methods which “stimulate the pupils’ independent habits 
of thought, thirst for knowledge, initiative and creative approach to their 
study and work assignments.”” 

After criticizing the formal methodology of Soviet schools, Danilov 
suggests that teachers encourage students to give their own interpretation 
° masterpiece or to rework in their own minds the material 

w ic the teacher has presented in the lectme. He encourages classroom 
(flscussion and critical evaluation by pupils of their own work. Pupils 
should be left on their own to apply the theoretical knowledge, which the 
eac er as presented, to practical problems. But, the teacher must never 
permit fundamental error to go uncorrected. 

It is worA noting that none of Danilov’s suggested improvements in 
teaching method^ogy incorporate the liberal notion of the natural or 
1 textbook remain the main source of 

term-fftf^t, ow edge. Pupil initiative and creativity are measured in 
Sr 1 -H ® ‘0 apply this knowledge to novel situations.” 

nS “progressive school” methods whether ’ap- 

Ltician.^ teaching of reading or science indicates that Soviet the- 
It wfs tL “ndiseiplined approach to teaching.” 

abrndon iZ >"eHvated Soviet educators to 

their schools todav'^^Wh truly liberal methods in 

this chanter it will' K notion of discipline is discussed later in 

able to Soviet educatorr Th"' methods are unaccept- 

an ordered andt^^ed^e" 


HOW SHOULD PUPILS BE EVALUATED? 

ihV'ife^te :hrnirr;i”L'tZa^r“ 

. no lormal attempt is made to evalu- 

Sorirt Erfucajfewi, I\*, 7’(j[uyl^r5e2> 3 ^ 45 *“'*^^ CreaUv* Activity In School Children." 

•IWd., pp. 3^0. ’ 

ed. F. Albin (New Totk: ^*207*10 V.SS.Jt. 
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ate this goal. Contrary to the notion of many Westerners, the good Com- 
munist does not always pass and the bad Communist, fail. On the whole, 
Soviet schools evaluate only one trait, acquisition of knowledge. Mea- 
sures of knowledge yield a measure of intellectual development. 

As mentioned previously the elementary and secondary school stu- 
dent receives a grade for each recitation. The five-point grading system 
is used, 1 = failing, 2 = conditional, 3 = passing, 4 = good, and 5 _ 
excellent. In addition to the grades received for recitation, written and 
oral examinations are given at designated intervals. For each of these 
the student receives a grade of 1 to 5. Students are not promoted to the 
next class unless they have at least a 3 in every subject. Furthermore, at 
certain steps on the educational ladder a student must pass a 
hensive examination in each subject before he can be promote . n e 
last year of the secondary school, comprehensive examinations, both 
written and oral, are given on the subject matter covered in the entire 
school program (both elementary and secondary) m Russian lan^age 
and literature, mathematics, physics, chemistry, and history. Students 
receiving 5’s in all areas are awarded the gold medal; those receiving 
three 5’s and Uvo 4’s are awarded the silver medal. For these two honors, 
students must have .a good conduct record and excellent grades m on- 

** ’Sii'sTgnificant aspects of the Soviet system of evaluation 
point of view of educational philosophy) are: (1) mas ery o 
the most important criterion for determining educational recess and 
(2) the system is highly competitive (and this in » society '^^ich 
supposed to be free of competition). These same two ea r 
acteristic of all conservative views of evaluation. „„i,i„m- 

Soviet educators admit that they arc plagued by the 
as other modem conservative systems: grade hunting 
pupils, teachers passing unqualified students out ° ■ j 

or because they want their osvn record to look good.” “ ” 

record of too Lny failures he might be a«.ised o Pj^T^ "8 ^ 

proper learning environment. Since the Mims ry o ‘ j school 

tha its regulations regarding examinations given m the 
are no. always strictly observed, it has recently 
of giving examinations to all students applying for 
By this means it is assured that only the academically O ' 
dents will be admitted to the university^ those “ 

routed to the many technical institutes which encomp.rss eser, spcciall) 

known to modem tccbnolog>*. 

"I>tWltt. np. rff, p. no. 
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HOW ARE FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 
TO BE HARMONIZED? 


The decade following the revolution saw the introduction of liberal ideas 
of classroom discipline. Pupils were given wide freedom of choice and 
action; teachers were forbidden to use corporal punishment; eacli pupil 
was to be respected as an individual; democracy was to be practiced in' 
the classroom.^® Russian teachers however, had no preparation for func- 
tioning within a liberal context, and pupils were accustomed only to the 
authoritarian classroom. It is not surprising, then, that chaos resulted. 
But, apart from these practical difficulties, the liberal’s view of classroom 
freedom and discipline was not in harmony with the objective of creat- 
ing the new Soviet man or of building a Communist society. Tlie decree 
of 1931 made this point very clear. Also, Lenin had insisted that the 
school had no choice but to discipline youth in and for Communist 
morality.” 

The Russian educator who did most to develop the theory and prac- 
tice of Communist discipline was Anton Makarenko. Although he died in 
1939, his works are still very popular among Soviet educators and still 
I appear to bear the stamp of official approval. ■ By the mid-1950’s over 
1,250,000 copies of his book The Road to Life were in use. This volume 
IS a report of Makarenkos work with a group of homeless orphans that 
he educated in a boarding school. It is significant that the school was run 
much like boys military academies in the United States, with uniforms, 
drills, sentries, bugles, and so forth 


The Soviet idea that the school should assume the responsibility for 
most of the waking hours of children might, to some degree, be based 
on the success of Makarenko’s experiments. Thus, even though today 
most Russian children live at home with parents or guardians, the school 
authorities send home detailed regulations and a schedule indicating 
how the pupil s time at home should be spent. Currently, a new type of 
prolonged day school in which pupils spend 8 to 10 hours of the day 
attests to the fact that discipline for Communist life is developed best 
in the ordered atmosphere of the collective school." 

The notion that discipline is achieved best in and for the collective 
IS central in Maharenhos educational philosophy. Like Pestalozzi he 
worked with orphans and was. therefore, not competing rvith conflicting 
viewpoints of parents. He had the children under his control for 24 hours 
of the day. Within tins ideal arrangement he was able to harmonize 
academic study with practical labor, form a miniature collective which 


•■.N. 1. Boldyrev Direktiti/ VKF p. 120. 
•Lenin, op. eil.. X.XXI. 265f. 

“See DeW.tt, op. cit.. p. 102. 
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was in perfect accord with Communist social goals, and^ow how the 
individual could End fulfillment of self in the collective. The 
assumptions underlying this philosophy of disciphne are that cWdren 
and youth misbehave because of exploitation by he b™rgeoisie that 
if the proper environment is provided individuals will act -d work fo 
the good of the collective rather than for personal gam. Finally, it is 
assuLd that the individual can achieve true happiness only when 

follows the moral code of collective society. _ wisTied them 

When Makarenko started to educate his OThans he wished them 

to cooperate voluntarily in work and J 

several months his patience wore thin, and he beat f 

hoy into submission. From that lime on the 

school staff was working Makarenko used the 

ocrsioZleraToutrstX toJnsHmte^a peopl^^s 

to accept any punishment 'fSg ‘ g,, j school and later 

school. The boy was punished but not expeiiea 

became a productive member of the „{ v,is fellow 

Shortly after this incident another youth s'ab^d one ^ 

students. He did not fare as ‘ to'^return but never was able to 

from school. Later, he was „„mmitted suicide. In the last 

adjust to the collective and he ^ discipline of the collective 
analysis, if the individual cannot submi ohce to go he will 

he Lst leave its protective shelter. If there is no place g 

either destroy himself or be destroye . s„i,nol discipline which 

There are several fundamental points f mal force 

the Makarenko experiment brings out very ‘I ' Q^jcg this has been 
might be needed to obtain minimum ' ‘j j |,g created by rigid 

achieved an austere and strong co ec , , l^ecn thoroughly 

psychological conditioning. When the i^“..J^rntributing all 

conditioned he will realize that true freedom consists 

his time and energy for the good o t ^e^nbers to bring about 

As it was the job of Makarenko and h s stall mem 

a state of collective discipline in feet in the class- 

responsibility of each teacher to ^ ^ ^ ^^de of Rules for 

rooms of the day schools. To “'’I® , jccadcs ago and still is in force 

School Children was worked out sc . I clforts on 

toda>^ -nicse mles ”‘>-"^-tn"LtKmorrnd1as tobeattentive 
learning their lessons, to be on time io‘ 

, M.I..C10-. .n—'" '■> ’■ 

*'Fc»f « mwr aewnt of 19«2). 

rducoiUm (M.dUoe: Unlv. of WUconOa IVr»*. »»» 
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to the teachers’ lectures and demonstrations, to listen while other pupils 
are reciting, and to complete all homework assignments on time. A pupil 
must stand when reciting and remain in that position until given permis- 
sion to be seated. He must raise his hand when he wishes to speak and 
wait to be called upon by the teacher. When the teacher or a visitor 
enters the room all pupils must rise. The Rules also indicate the kind of 
clothing students must wear and regulate their deportment to and from 
school and on the playground and the language they should use at all 
times. Further standards for health and recreational activities must be 
followed at home and at school. 


The teacher is responsible for enforcing this strict regimen by insist- 
in^? upon an unwavering obedience to this code by each pupil within the 
c 1 rens collective. (Bewards and punishments are considered legiti- 
mate means for achieving collective discipline.) When the student has 
completed the years ‘of compulsory education he will have acquired the 
habits necessary to be an effective member of the collective. This is the 
goal of all discipline in Soviet schools.^ 

present pupil freedom is very limited in Soviet 
schools. There is no choice in curricular matters even in the higher grades 

rik In or reading mate- 

miinif'-um A censorship of all mass media of com- 

^ X riX textbooks guarantees that youth ^vil] be exposed only 
he concerned about 

a k ^ educational system. ‘-How" they 


"“t develop but stifles all 

Even such voluntary acfiviti'es as 

groups] can talre pW only when^aTtd?^?’ [Communist Youth 
supervisor is present. a school director or teacher- 

measured by the ncrcent-iwo «f , "'ork of teachers is 

cation , . 

a - .those rvho arc graduated arc " 

pass^; « '"-r' 

flcntsclhgovernmcn..Follo,vlngrheLdorMawl^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ctipoy an<l Condtarnv. op. cit , pn. BCff. 

‘QiioImI in DeWitt. op. of., p. 125. 
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the school principal can keep strict control and still develop initiatiye 
in youth they believe that lectures and pamphlets on both leadership 
"nd a^Hvf participation will not convince youth to struggle for the 

spread of “mm^. 

opportunity to become totally ded.^ted to 

people ... to merge the personal with the socia; . B 

p„„.“ Xd h.v. 

such training. On the contrary, e ’ jjj ; y]] children a 

when kept mithin the limits of ^ocmMay. ;““,,„,„ding of 
business-like attitude and “courag comern for their fellow- 

themselves and others in regard > “jcal-life” conditions 

men. and many other social virtues. O-Jvjnder the mal 

ll'XXnXd'b'S » n«ddl.«. d"!-*". » 

■ "“S.. S,..« ». .d”« »»;■; ™ 

be organized by external reserved for the mastery 

But, they believe that the class j regulations, 

of subject matter and must be controlled by a strict s 

Leadership training should be ^^tSltions In these latter 

ities such as student govemmen an y j (heir potentialities so 

groups youth should be given fmedom '« 

long as these do not conflict with ^ ,j,ct of the older con- 

In this respect the Soviet *00^ ideJlogical or theological 
servatives. Freedom is always imi WUiethcr it be in training 

framework in which the school “PC™ • freedom mean’s “frce- 

leaders of a country or leaders o t c re ig political or religious 

dom to do what is right as 'Icfincd y ^ educators are looking 

creed. In modem Christian sc o ■ various school 

for ways and means to get you 1 ‘ pparc them to become firm 

and out-of-school “Ctivities wi conservatives wish to develop in 

apostles of the Christian faith. ' Americanism. But in Iioth 

youth the desire to be staime 1 a ' . , j j ,|,e religious or political 

instances these activities arc to g suggest a new political 

lieliefs of the proponents; students are not free gg 

ideology' or theolog)’. !-■ well to mention the status of 

Before closing this chapter it might t 


~V, Kofrtev. *-St«ar«t S«-lf 
•/IrW,. TV. IS-IO- 


,.cnv,„,«i.- s-is. ,v. r <*r..E los:.. 
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education in the Soviet satellite countries and China. In all of the satel- 
lites, such as Poland, Hungary, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia, the educational policies and practices of the Soviet Union are 
applied with only a few adaptations to local or national customs. These 
are chiefly in the use of the vernacular and national literature. 

Communist Chinas ideological warfare with the Soviet Union 
might lead one to believe that the Chinese are employing a radically 
different approach to education. In one respect this might be true insofar 
as Chinese education under communism bypassed the liberal or experi- 
mental phase which lasted for one decade in Russia after the revolution. 
This period ofliberalization had taken place in China before the Com- 
munis s seize power, that is, during the Republican era when the 
Chinese inleflectual leaders introduced Western liberal educational 
Ideas. This liberal movement had little success since it was not accom- 
pamed by a larger movement toward liberalization in all areas of na- 


oF from Confucian humanism directly into the type 

fL etlim conservatism practiced in Stalinist Russia. Mao Tse-tung, 
ic/and?n liberalism in education, in poli- 

cention of ™ The Chinese Commu;ist Ln- 

cdge seekine ind Tk * Soviet man. Knowl- 

Communist "> ^e perfect 

■ ogy and the subject mTttrcssenHTto the d™ 

technology. At present an exnp • of science and 

undersva^ThLrtasUtuHnnTr half-study schools is 

ing methods are formal aad emiSC'thfd^“ 'f 
teacher control. Evaluation is h, , ' *"“P'‘"0>y values of strong 

Teacher and pupil freedom are pracIkX n^^'T 

Chinese schools.^* ^ nonexistent m contemporary 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 


hut within o"fcw ycrns'irrcvyed'm'r^^^^ “ >"°vement 
than *a. of prerevolutionary Itnssia. In general. STe™ "hL" fot 

(New Yorki Bureau of PubUcalioM. 
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given much consideration to the persistent problems of philosophy. jUso 
the Soviet philosophy of the 1960's is quite different from that of Kar 
Marx and the early revolutionaries. The philosophical beliefs which affect 
education in the Soviet Union are as follows; 

Man is deffned in terms of Communist principles, i.e., the new 
Soviet man is one who thinks, judges, and acts in harniony with and for 
the building of Communist society. All knowledge and truth are acquired 
within the framework of the Communist ideology Even the ° 

empirical sciences must conform to tenets of dialectical "jatemlis^ 
Communist morality Serves as the absolute guide and ^ 

in all situations involving ethical and aesthetic judgments. Commun. t 
morality contains such values as common ownership, 
ence. patriotism, atheism, labor, and cooperation. Some of 
lute and immutable, others are subject to constant ^1 

dictated by the demands of national and -‘“"f “f " 

art forms must conform to and serve as a vehicle of propagation for 

..d ^ «■' 

Althoueh the Soviet theorists proclaim that the development of the 

...1 .1 . d .--. 

almost exclusively to the acquisition of knowledge a P 

intellectual power. The curriculum m Soviet schoo subjects 

literary and scientific disciplines. These are taught “ 

Integmted curricula, as found in liberal schools. 

■Soviet system. Teaching methods ^^“rVv— n is limited 
attempts at liberalization have met w r,mn^fnn 'ire supposedly 

chiefly to academic achievement. Grading and P'^ discinline^is rigid, 
administered according to national standards. School <l.sc^ ^* 8 

and all teacher and student hehavior is govern d by do aded r^il 

conduct. Discipline in and for the collective is the ultimate go 
rules and regulations. 
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Chapter IX 


Educational Liberalism 
Redefined 


early liberals discussed in Chapter V represent the revolt against 
e aut oritarian rigidity of monarchical political systems and ecclesias- 
tical hierarchies as well as of the traditional school. Their concern with 
reemg the individual from unwarranted external control prompted 
Rousseau. Basedow, Pestaloxxi, and Froebel to argue for releasing the 
*ild from the restrictions placed upon him by teachers and his elders, 
emhnd'o'l til”* R™Stcssive school with its child-centered classroom 

rdXare m “ “’f individual freedom. Teachers and 

abilities and piidance to the child in developing his 

S^srtlmtd'uS pmee'f ‘ - ahsolute^author- 

ists conten^nrr^^linf^^ Dewey, e^erimentalists, and reconstruction- 

mciibers wholfy intcldeprdcnf“shiftd'a!'^ “ d^ 

vidual to society or the croun Th " ^ emphasis from the mdi- 
most inHuential statemerns Mu oarliest and perhaps 

of the child the context for f ^ ^ Creed, made the social life 
seldom treated i"i™ frl T '™'= “ " 

Indii-idual freedom then is limited^'’””' ^ups to which he belongs. 

in ones right to imcract 

public good. group or society) for the 

luty phdKoXT'ralirLTrrSnh”'"’^' “ txventicth-ccn- 

it is -oio'ainel^cprLms a raat^”" 1 Philosophy, 

which submerge the individual in an ! ® ° “"‘f "“'S' is™ 

its advocates witncsscdXtm;;;^r:r™dMd"^ 
fascism, and communism; in the narrowly cotanan“r1^-“ d””™’ 
in the social democracies. In truth, they saVdm mn 1 '‘=hP°"^l “■f oven 
arc Mst as illiberal as the older s>?,em='s’ tirey^op'™ e'l’^n. Ta^; 
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hrf, to llbmicd torn .ta W-oU "'"“S Sit 

.d^d to f“ !:s".;?,‘”d" ™ . 0 . 

away his individual freedom. E nressures led men to eon- 

raWdsd by P"" tod to 10 totoct -toi 

given by Nieolas Berdyaev wh aecounts 

thinher who espouses this o«‘'° ,hJl,v-ers who eall themselves existen- 
. for the vast differences among th Tasners, are Christians (al- 

tialists. Some, like Kicrkcgaar w Nietzsche, and Hei- 

though nonconformist ones): ot . Buber and Tillich; many 

dagger, are atheists: some are 

are novelists, playwrights, “"u j’rns” 

Kafka, Dostoevski, and a host of mo ® ' ( and since there is 

Since existentialism is ® /’’’'“Sounramong existentialists, 

such great individuality j^^basic questions we have been asking 

it is difficult to find answers to psneciallv those involving edu- 

throughout the text. For by existentiaUsm. What is the 

cational practice, no answers a , existentialism in a philos- 

purpose, the reader might ask, bearing on the 

ophy of education text if it jaid that it takes some time 

field? In response to this ‘ 1 “®'^ * /"I® translated into educational prac- 
for a new philosophical outlook o , ^ beginning to have some 

' -tice. Also, it seems that existen la „Hce especially as these apply 

effect on both educational thOTry an p ; ,gjest expressed by many 
to higher education. Finally, because ® *® mterest^^ P ^ 

eduction students and ‘®®®h®- ■“/"t'pr’acdce even at the ele- 
some of these ideas translated into classroom p 
menlary and secondary level. 

yye IT aaFAN to be human? 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN 

A in this form because the existentialist does 
The question has been posed ready-made nature. As Sartre says, 

■ not believe that man is bom 'vi'n ® ^ definable it is because to 

"If man as the existentialist sees hi creates his own nature, 

begin with he is nothing. u^tVc^unless he is free. Therefore, first and 
But one cannot accomplish . s Co., isis). p. 28. 

P. Stoo. euurn.lo.ao. cna 1,0000.^0. <U,nao„: MrCom 
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foremost, to he human means to he free, “Man is to freedom condemned.” 

The notion that man has no predetermined nature is the central 
reason for the existentialist doctrine that "existence is prior essence.” 
It affirms that man exists first; then, because he is free, he creates his 
own essence. This view rejects the conservative definitions of man as a 
rational animal, or as spiritual being with definite powers and character- 
istics, or as Communist man, or even as an American or Frenchman. 
It also denies the liberal notion of man as a product of his physical or 
social erivironment. It asks man to cast aside the intellectual security 
he found in the traditional closed systems of thought which specified 
what he should be. It calls upon each person to abandon the economic 
secunty he might find in the many political, religious, and social “isms” 
of the twentieth century. It bids him to accept his condemnation to 
freed^ with all the dire consequences accompanying it. 
fillpn indeed, since man cannot blame his 

he hve, “'’‘^"'nent. or the social context in which 

for what t d d‘r *6 responsibility 

he toatu e oTtht r ^or this reason one finds 

rneu sh arLietv I f 

ZKhthcTe L;m " and de;th. Ah 

do convlv Se Z rrl ", “ atcistenUalists, they 

Fr^XL^h fZhZt‘t^soZr\'“’' 

serious business ® something is a very 

distinct set orcmotionalsX'ZX Z*™*''*' involving a 

about by the realization of the tcrriX "’‘Bht be brought 

freedom places upon the person It mav I. 

Sion with the full awaZess "ha X f 'Z" 
qucnces of his choice might be for Xu 
anguish is an experience from which no"”'" ' 
inevitability of death can escape. 

he wishesTo" rZaTnwhThyX"? “od so forth if 

contentment ceases to be a man sinirc he no 1 achieves complete 

jnomenti he ceases to be human an“ ^""reatbb 
tented pig. n,us man cannot build un Z dVf “"i 

tribulations by accepting the security offered WmbT.b "" 

or political systems. Wl.en he d^ this' he exl T rZi"”' 

(lus ve^ humanity) for superficial contentment ^ 

... Ji*:; " K.rs=s “ s 'ss r,:; r — «•* 
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sions to act in spite of all difficulties, including the inevitability of death. 

It is this notion of absolute freedom which has the most meaning 
for education. As will be noted, it puts the whole educational enterpnse 

in a new light. 


WHAT IS knowledge-seeking 
AND TRUTH? 

the word. This statement applies y'"*"fd2ffion of truth. 

questions involving the v „„ such an important 

Treatises on the theory of knowledge '>^h.ch make up sue 

part of the literature of with the traditional 

existentialists. They do not con problems of inductive 

debates on empiricism versus ,7-^ ‘he scientist, 

and deductive logic leave to the mathe^ 

They spend no time on the Pl"l°f PhX. “1 out the 

not involve human choice. ‘he scient.sts^they^^ay,^wo^ 
philosophy of science; the philosop er origin and nature of 

face. Neither is cosmological ^Pe=“'t°lfe°is,enLhsf philosopher, 
the physical universe of any eoneern debated by 

If none of these * iLnursued by the e.xistentialist. 

other theorists discu^ssed ‘hj^ svith the knowing process 

does it follow that he is not at al imnortant for him, but in a 

or the nature of truth? Indeed, this area most philosophers 

sense quite different from the choices and com- 

discuss it. It is as knowing and tmt a e existentialist. This mode of 
mitments that is of major moment likeness to empiri- 

knowing and the truths derived , existential knowledge is not 

cal and rational modes. The acquisi i scientific method, 

supervised by the canons of ^ ibjective, introspective, and 

Rather, it can be characterized as human, suD] 

intuitive. » . i rxf knowing is experience-centered. 

In one sense the existential mo ^„nce is not that of the objcc- 

However, the existentialist notion ot e>T for him. c.xpcricncc 

live world acting upon a passive , •itrucclc with cosmic and 

implies a free person actively knowledge he must first have 

human forces. Before man can (]ic world and people, 

an intuitive understanding of his co unique wth each individual 

Tins is a purely subjective procesyvhich is un.q 

and docs not yield universal Vmovi c g • , . experiences and cx- 

\Vhen the person interprets these 
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presses them in ordinary language or in the various art forms he has 
arrived at truth. Existential truth, then, is always subjective and de- 
pendent upon the free choice of each individual knower. An important 
element of existential truth is that it is always followed by action and 
commitment to the achievement of the individual’s goals. 


WHAT IS GOOD? 

As noted, the existentialist does not look upon the philosophers role as 
(hat of analyzing or determining the nature of scientific knowledge or 
Of answering the usual epistemological questions which are so impor- 
n.u s n (both conservative and liberal). 

lanrr'*t answer to the question What is good?” is of prime impor- 

arHl' say. questions of value 

ouestinns ™ ^ questions. He has answers for such 

Ms “"d a hierarchy of values. 

Aristotle a”d l^v ‘^ 1 ? 'he notion held by Plato, 

man's Inchest irond P ° conservatives that individual happiness is 
ness is not onlv i .°®'’J“'®'"'ehsttheattainmDntofperfeothappi- 
I^a atlai^lt since maS ’“jT ""desirable. It^s impossMe 

acccptinc anv mniei.l. freedom militates against his ever 

anguish, dread and the ^ "’''.'"h he finds himself. Existential 

an nnattainahle goal. WhlnUvlm mlf crisis and death make happiness 
wlial would hcromc of m'an if h '"^'fymg to the existentialist is 

ness. -Hie nerfeedv han *" “''ieve perfect happi- 

hc relied to -eld cease to be hnmLi -ho svoldd 

fed and have adequate slicltcr a'irTOrf "h" 

have all their needs and wants'ear^ / “"‘“h some people svho 

arc perfectly cootent. Dnt they live l^e 1 ^ 

choices nhont serious matters or nerfonn ' hccause they never make 
ceased to bo human hccan c tlmv " 1 V 

lives by personal choice 

Ro„d:t ^n":: r:::! -‘ft 

man finds in group solidarity aided hv s ■ ‘ ‘ happiness winch 

Huxley's nJe AVu- Wor/d dett L dHnr"" 

-Hd characterized by group solidmity andrc^m‘‘from^sTnt. Tf a 

.. SW xiv 

_ ,, a. C. ow, za ralaatauta. 
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person feds the urge to become human again by “Tossing Ins freedom, 
L is lulled back into his animal state by 

tialist feels that be does not have to use Hctional situations to prov 

bis point. Tlicre are countries today which provide 

security. The revolt of youth in these countnes "f 

engendered by complete seairity affords ample evidence that the human 

desire for freedom cannot be stilled. ,,„,rniitiipdlv 

From the discussion just completed. ^not K 

surmised what the highest value is for the existentialist. It is not h.pp 
ness of the individual: it is not adjustment to and sccu fy ^ 

it is not freedom from want and tribulation. 

highest good since it gives each pst are personal 

self.* Other values with high rank in i creative effort.’ Many 

love and commitment, individual dign y, nrooosed by a 

other values are mentioned in the litemture, but they 
particular man. whereas those listed are held m common y 

existentialists. „„icientialists agree should be 

Other points about v.alues on which ,he person 

mentioned. First, in order for any va person who does 

must aecept anguish, /Offering in, for instance, human 

not experience existential anguish _ through the 

love is not experiencing a value at . confused with 

motions. Second, true existential keep man from’ 

scrupulosity, apathy, or cowardice. Th conscious of his 

action. Finally, true existential -jj jfir him to his innermost 

responsibility, arouse those passions w i p of action engaging 

depths, and prod him to commit himself to a cours 

all his efforts. . , aeree, at least on 

It seems quite clear, then, that t good, liie common 

the general outlines, that of mental suffering intrin- 

source of all values is the personal values is to free 

sic to being human. The common P“^.j o jiizing about life. Finally, 
man from petty fears and impersona p i, moves their possessor 

all values are iaracterized by an intensity which mo 

to action. with value theory, it is not 

Since the existentialists are so co"®^ terest in the fine arts. In reality 
surprising to find that they have ^^j,o use the arts as a means 

they are the only contemporary P * P , their audience. It is not 

of conveying certain philosophical insights to their 

, JH. EMcMilX mic (A» Arbor: 

•N. Crreoe. Jron-Por,I Sorlre, Tht 
Frees, 1960), Ch. IV passim. 

K)lson, op. cit., p. 17. 
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that they do not use the language of technical philosophy, but such 
language is not the only medium of communicaton. Sartre and Marcel, 
for example, have produced technical works as well as novels and plays. 
In both types of literature, the same existential themes are treated. 

The various art forms, then, are vehicles for the expression of the 
human situation. The anguish, dread, fear, and abandonment of man 
in a hostile and uncertain world are portrayed in all their depth in the 
novels and plays of Camus and Sartre. The student is, perhaps, more 
familiar with the novels of Dostoevski, The Brothers Karamazov and 
Crime and Punishment. In these widely-read literary masterpieces the 
characters are in constant struggle with human and cosmic forces. 
Human anguish and despair are emphasized in every paragraph 
There is no happy romantic ending; all that matters is that each man is 
personally involved in the battle of life and that he decides his own fate. 
Thus, for Dostoevski, personal freedom was the very heart of man’s 
existence. His heroes are not contented, secure individuals but, instead, 
t ose such as Raskolnikov, in Crime and Punishment, who are making 
choices contrary to the accepted norms of the times. Far from bringing 
them happiness, their freedom plunges them into the writhing current 
of a turbulent stream. They experience nd comfort and peace of mind, 
but yet they will not abandon their dreadful freedom. All well-meaning 
advice on rational or scientific grounds are 
ui. o! freedom. Not even the security of organized 

rehpon wth its fellowship and mutual assistance is viewed as a good 
exchange for freedom. 

in by Jean Cocteau is 

vmi hT h^Trl n‘‘r® “btential anguish and melancholy of a 
youth m his futile flight from death. 

tial Ihn"''. ’ s™'plure. too, can emphasize the same existen- 

hll rd '■'thieve the same effect with 

minl^ n d i'l Nevertheless, many composers, 

ou rn mcccs f 1 PUR>ortedly have been 

^ f by the complete disregard for the 

oRcn cTi r™"' =^'™cture, and design. Their music is 

i!™mn^ w"'; m"' '’“a"'-'"® ?"'* abstract and completely 

mcor^rchcns.ble to the traditionalist or the man on the street. 

“™'ber important aspect of 
existentialist aesthetic theory namely, there are no external or mtional 
entena by which one can judge art works. Thus the conservative views 
of art cntieism which demand adherence to a Christian ethic, a socialistic 
realism, or certain standards such as harmony and unity are incompatible 
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With cxislcnlinlist thought. Also, the notion that art must serve some 
practical need or portray nature as it is destroys artistic freedom. 

\Vliat is art for tlic existentialist? It is one way (and perhaps the 
most important way), for man to describe his intuitive grasp of the 
things and events which present themselves to his consciousness; by 
this means he can express his innermost feelings, passions, feais, and, 
above all, his freedom, niercforc, art is not a servant of other human 
endeavors or is it their master. Art is. par e.xeellencc, the mode of under- 
standing and expressing the human situation. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY 

For the student who is accustomed to finding ‘msvvers e^uea- 

tional questions involving philosophy, existentia is ^ . 

to leave him quite at sea. The well-knosvn names of ^ 

tentialism have not helped since they have given no 

SJ'Td" ; » to for 

know it.« This evaluation of existentialism regardmg 
siders looking in) is quite understandable. 2“* X X of difnewey 
Platonic. Christian, and humanistic bent and the ^ “m^Xie ^ 0 ^ 
school view education as a social undertaking. 

servatism, this social orientation is e^n more " ms of con- 

conservative educational patterns. The edura ion p subject 

servatives and liberals alike haviorPrTXuy all national edu- 

matter or activities and patterns of bcha . essential social 

cational systems consider compulsory e u . ^^ed education 

good. Certainly all of these charactensrics ^nd freedom. Undoubt- 
violate the first principle of ® dilferent appearance 

edly. the educational world would have a -X wempT^itted a flight 
if the existentialists were to reconstru • „„id strike the onlooker 

of fancy into that new world.-certain features would strike 

by their sharp contrast with ^XX^al compulsory edi cation 

In the first place, the would be questioned.’ 

as the prime requisite for a hraltny tiecause they choose to 

Ideally, children and youth should attend school because y 

^ ’G, Kneller. ‘•Education. ^ 1961), PP- 

Phnosophi/ of Educatitm Society (Lawrence. 
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do SO. Second, the intellectualistic goals of conservative schools and the 
democratic social aims of the liberal schools would be out of place. 
The primary aim of the existential school would be to develop moral 
freedom. Third, the existentialist would hardly countenance tlie re- 
quired, cut-and-dried curriculum of the conservative school whether it 
be nationally or locally prescribed, nor would he see any real value in 
the “adoration of science” so prevalent in modem schools. Likewise he 
would not agree with Dewey that the social life of the child should 
be the center of curricular activities. Man, as free agent, would consti- 
tute the only possible center of die curriculum. 

Certainly, teaching methods, classroom discipline, and evaluation 
would be neither authoritarian and teacher-centered as they are in the 
conservative school nor group-centered (democratic) as found in the 
Dewey school. The learner would h^ve to be his own master, the judge 
of his own actions, and the determiner of his own success. 

However, it does not appear that the existentialist outlook will cap- 
ture the educational stronghold to such an extent that it will create a 
new school— at least not in the near future. Even Dewey’s comprehen- 
sive and highly influential system was unable to achieve such a victory. 
It might be well, however, to indicate how the present stmcture of edu- 
cation might be modified by applying the philosophical beliefs of exis- 
tenh^ts to certain facets of educational theory and practice. 

The first major change must be made in teacher education programs. 
At present, entirely too much time is devoted to the scientic study of 
man as an o ject. Child and adolescent psychology work with the 
purely measurable and observable aspects of behavior. The learner is 
viewed as an organism who is determined by his heredity and environ- 
ment to act m such and such a way. Freedom of choice, responsibility 
for action, and the psychology of human commitment are seldom men- 
^ ecause there are no statistical studies in these areas. The 
oUier behavioral sciences which the student pursues are dominated by 
he same determimsm. Teachers are taught “how to manipulate iudi- 
ua s an ^ groups in a democratic manner. These courses in social engi- 
"i^™o?hers“ ‘ nonconformist into cooperaHon 

The sewnd area of profe^ional education which must undergo a 
drastie overhaul is that of teaching methods. One will search in vain in 
methods texts and course syllabi for reference to free choice, anguish, 

In Hodtm nnowphu, ^ EduZtl^ «•. ^ 
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or any of the emotive states stressed by existentialists, ^ 

ment is wholly exeludcd from methodological 
eoneem of methods courses is how to organize 

plan acHvities in the democratic classroom, and what are important 
trinamd svith one or the oAer "ism.” Professors 

^sml:: riTt^ rnd then to commit himself 

teachers can one expect to bnng abo Y , „ ^ £ 

children and youth. This change of heart will be noted, first 

most, in the purpose of the school. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL? 
S,.* .„rf, , 1 ,, .1 

is to free the individual. The early h to the doctrine of 

ment of purpose, but their 5 since this doctrine em- 

sociality espoused by Dewey and his • , freedom of the 

phasized the social nature of aU ei^enen ^ arastically limited by the 

individual, so dear to the existenti , ^ 

demand for enriching and improving , freeing the individual? 

What, exactly, does the f ’^’^inr.het he must think 

First, the individual must be freed ^ nj person. Second, 

and act as others do in order to be reg ^ jjj ^ world filled with 

to be free means to understand one ® he freed from anonym- 

uncertainty and sorrow. Third, the individual must be 

% in the lonely crowd. This will enabk him to S , 

is ™oi„ 1,1, own being. Finally, to free tne ^ 


tyrZloneVcrowd. This will means 

lis powers to create his own being. Jna ' , activities as well 

hat the person is the starting justify its existence only if 

^s for all life activities. Thus the s l_one -who acknowledges 


goal is the development e rTsp^rtbility for his acts.*' 

> own freedom and accepts th 

. ” Educational Theory, yil 


— own treedom ana w*- 

». Educational Theory, VIII 

W. Mo^., •T.e.do .nd p‘» rMS!” /o'TTlol.dw^ 

(October. 1958), 231-39. In tbU Jutm In t)et™y.n .'^‘’feSlIeiam, tbe Emperodi 

Uut emphub on the social nalnro ol ^ocaura ^ IVirtb. 'Cto 

■'odividual hbeny. See V (Jolr. Modem rMIoeopMee 

f Clothes and Edncation." EdnoMlj^l^W g^^„on (oe Edombon, Jionem 
”R. Haepee, ••slgnlBcance o£ EMstmeo ana 
Educotton, op. ctt, pp. 226-29. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

Let us see how this newly defined liberal goal might modify the current 
curricula of both the liberal (Deweyan) and conservative schools. The 
problem-centered curriculum is unacceptable because of its social (or 
group) orientation and its almost exclusive emphasis upon problems of 
immediate concern. Furthermore, a problem is not considered solved 
until a solution is agreed upon by the participants. For the existentialist, 
problems must be individually and freely chosen; they will be of more 
than immediate concern to the person and should reflect the persistent 
pro ems of the human situation. Finally, there are no solutions to many 
problems involving the human situation. 

existentialist also sees lillle human value in most programs of 
^ ucation. Vocational subjects have pragmatic value insofar 
nnf student to earn a living. But vocational training with- 

.. f ^ subjects which appeal to the human element in. the 

pupil IS not education at all-animals and robots can be trained.” 

^ curriculum of the conservative school satisfy the 
secontli Y *^1 Nietzsche’s criticism of the typical continental 

A “ rewards conformity and 

Tnd fTcelm"f expression of individuality 

Eive the .1 rub)eot of composition, he said, which should 

hZmed in T. , “> express his individuality, is so 

iecls'of”thM™‘’‘'” would eliminate all the suh- 

sSL thT^T “«viHes of the liberal • 

SumSlLir «irtentialist would not insist 

prefer ftran en irT',%"™ 

the nesv in the curricul™ E™n voratoL^r 

teaching emftsmansh^so fcfthe'smdent wluT “h‘’° "'“T ‘he 

completes his training than ho was iT ^ 

n.. ...i .„s,, 

rr. ^ "T 

cp. rtf, p. £ 23 . 

•*KBet>T. CriifMIaliiw, m^d Zdwrtton, pp. rt», pp. 137 |. 
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is the central focus of these subjeets (and of any activiHes) they ean be 

‘^-Vurib^rs'iLl subjeets should be the instruments for the 

realization of subjective feeling sueh as ^e^d and an^.sh Thus the 
important thing is not subject matter but the individual s reaction to t. 
When subjects are taught as cold and lifeless bodies o hnowledge svith 
no relevance to the human situation they are mise 

One currieular area vvhieh the conservative school often neglected 
and the liberal school considered nonessentia , the fine 
given an important plaee in the existenhalist 

use of the art forms by the existenHalist “™“tin| 

philosophical beliefs suggests that literature. & 

Ld musie would enjoy a large share of school P™ 
the noblest and most personal instruments for expres mg individual 
dom and for describing the profoundest human emotions. 

HOW SHOULD ONE TEACH? 

What does the existentialist have to dHhS 

ously the formal methods of the penchant for 

and pupil passivity are a eon^<J*e‘*^ *n th, 

personal freedom and commitment. ^ P r jocial-centeredness. 
Deweyan liberals is also inadequate because of s social c^ 

However, Morris believes that certain acceptable to the exis- 

solving method might make it at least pa ^ ; g possible solu- 

tentiafct. The criterion of individual f’°'''='"XrvTto be reinstated, 
tions and in accepting or rejecting “ ^ ^osTei^ositor of exis- 

In teaching methodology. Kneller ( no doubt that the 

tentialism in American education) says teaching. For Soc- 

Socratic method is favored over o e began and ended in 

rates, the only truth worthy of man's erfehon beg^^ 
the individual’s subjective expenen . person. Socrates was most 

questions of life must come from wi n themselves about their 

successful in motivating b*® stedente ^qu passive 

own existence. He was able to g denial of their personal 

uncritical way they were living cons u expected them to draw 

freedom. Yet, he did not give them the t™* ^ reason, Socrates 

the truth from their own subjective expe ^ teacher had no 

was wont to give the student the impression that 


»Harpcr, op. cU^ PP. ^231. 
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knowledge or answers to their questions. This technique forced the stu- 
dent to find his own answers and to commit himself to a certain way of 
life because of his own personal choice rather than upon the authority 
of the teacher. Finally, the method is not designed for finding cold, 
objective facts or universally valid conclusions of reason or socially ac- 
ceptable norms of behavior. Its sole purpose is to convince the learner 
of his freedom and to motivate him to use all of his potentialities to 
understand himself and choose his own way of life 

century’ renders the existen- 
tial t notion of teaching methodology nearly unattainable. Lafge lecture 
inr.lea^’ ' machines, and other devices depersonalize the teach- 

to process, ut even when the teacher is compelled to resort 

InrSnvrTl,^" “ information-giver 

Xfher b 1 ® temptation of giving all the answers. 

™cnis b the Lmanities, or the 

A ec^i r”; " '“Meet, 

the exi 1 ‘if teacher exemplified 

comSms tm r'f ; ^ dozen or so names of 

in that state's reo' ° c of Wisconsin who had volunteered for service 
lory hooks. One svis'" Pc°P'c not mentioned in his- 

with children Ho desirib^a^b"^" teens, another a married man 
the free choice of ci b "i ®*istcntial anguish which accompanied 
stmSLTAc fler dwelt on the pLonal 

used to depict Ohd^Te™ 'dreiT'^ i"'" i‘° families back home was 
encounters with death Tlie am* I”®? ” ""t 'mk-nown, and daily 

and several sons r;l:e?a”Tasio“mo 

toner experienced her sorrow. movingly presented that each lis- 

the audience stirrcd.'Ni"nc "tTOk not" 't ° 

For the teadicr and for his claK histon^" Ptepare for an examination, 
dead pash it was a human exper^ei^ ZT a™! “ ■'“““"''"S 'ht 
hate, dread, fear, angiiish-wMch the ’-.m f">man passions-love, 

perienced were relived bv v history ex-, 

what choices he would make weri'^J,? feta '‘''b"“ 
the men who marclied away. human situation as 

Literature and art probably lend 

tialist approach to teaclitag thai do the fes tim ”'°v "t™' 

mathematics or chemistry. But even in fe laltr f‘™P'‘'’“ 

-r « " latter subject-matter areas. 
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the teacher should do his best to make the classroom activities a personal 
experience for the learner. In such subjects the logic of experience an 
commitment .should take precedence over the logic of the subject matter. 

What has been said about the curriculum and teaching methods 
applies with equal force to evaluation. Examinations, both objective and 
essay, which have little or no relevance to the human situation force the 
students to bo grade hunters rather than learners. Also, social adjustment 
and civic and vocational competence which are so importan o ® 
liberals can never serve as criteria of evaluation for ® ' 

Unfortunately, the existentialist does not f 
for new evaluation techniques. He only admonishes the 
ways and means of determining whether the student has be“me per- 
sonally involved in his studies and how this personal m™]” 
enabled him to grapple with truly human pro ems. er , . 

important, is the extent to which the indivi ua s create his 

begun (and continues) to develop his own freedom and to create 

own being. 


HOW ARE FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 
TO BE HARMONIZED? 

In answering the question of how to ha™onize freedom -lisdpline 

the existentfalist Les an almost m““Pf f "Ton .h^fe ha 
hand, he demands that each persop “bsolutely ^ 
admits the harsh reality that conmet be P inevitable 

cause of absolute freedom. What is a „ Morris in commenting 

clash of free persons takes place in a c as they would advocate 

on the existentialists’ notion of discipliim, s y perhaps, the 

the same approach as “he reiects the environmentalist 

only way open to the existentialist si 1^^ cultural deprivation, 

belief that misbehavior is caused by arbitrary about 

and the like. Therefore, the teacher omdent can be free to go 

maintaining at least enough order so tha e 

about the serious business of building is o'vn y ^^^^nal freedom 

There are many riTettin'gtch as Tat found in die 

can be exercised in an institutional ^ trreater freedom of choice 

school. For example, students might be ^ , boundless freedom 

In selecting subjects, projects, topics for 

‘nvirth, op. eft., pp. 155f. ^ Scfcool (Boston: Houshion Mifflin Co., 1061). 

«V. Morris. Phtlonphv and the Atnetiean Schooi k 
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of creative expression in the arts. Less emphasis could be placed on 
group cooperation and conformity to accepted norms of behavior. In 
general, freedom can be enshrined in the s^ool if only educators again 
place the individual at the center of the educative process. Much of the 
present administrative efficiency would-be lost; there would be fewer 
well-adjusted, placid persons; there would be few^er organization men 
produced. But, in the long run, there would be more educated persons 
who would be willing to make the leap into uncertainty and bear the 
responsibility for their actions. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 

The individualistic liberalism of Rousseau. Pestalozzi, and the early 
American progressives with its emphasis on personal freedom and the 
rejection of external authority was replaced by the social liberalism of 
Dewey. In the latter school of thought the authority of the people or 
society replaces the authority of king, emperor, or pope. In either case 
(conservative or social liberal) the individual is not the master of his 
1 liberalism of Rousseau, man is not com- 
mit ™ 'lin’i man is a child of 

nature and, therefore, chooses according to it. 

deoidef 1 “'’ f popularity has increased in the last few 

cS! fn ' u redefinition of liberalism. This new liberalism 

well approach to the problems of philosophy as 

rc:oU;r^diXdTridlrr 

tI! bfbumT'’™' "'W'* <>>0 now state of mind stresses are: 

rcadv made ImmT ^ absolutely free. Man is not bom with a 

^•n nTtum '="“'>'os him to create his 

SaTinirulsl^ dZf WibHity engenders in the person exis- 
™tes Sn^ita loneliness, and similar emotional 

ritiiatiom ■""‘“''’''■‘y ”"'y augments the agony of the human 

indisMuri “ .“. P'""'y autioctive process by which the 

e" en s‘’“V„?rns -^^P^ience sritli objects. 

L dcirtfvdTT with all their subjective elements, 

Z P'"'“°P''y. or through the medium of 

0 huln V aoault of alt the sS^jcctive elements 

1 ro^e^ ''■“>00 of ends and of 

Z J- nnd wholehearted commitment 

arc essential Ingredients of existential truth. 
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Ethical conccnis constihitc the most important 
philosophy. Neither individual happiness nor.group 
as man" Lmmnm bonum. In reality, these goals are no o" V 
able but undesirable. For the existentialist, 
highest good. Other high-ranking values are persona 
ment, individual dignity, and creative c ort. rommunicating 

Existentialists use the fine arts as a major ^Z7rZor. 

their outlook on human life. Themes sue as ^r j„ 

dread, abandonment, and death domin .nditjonal eriteria of art. 

general, existentialists do not subsen e o expresses his sub- 

Each artist sets up his osvn eritena and so '“"S “ life's strug- 
jeetive feelings, his free choice, and h.s ovn engagement 
gle he has achieved the goal of the arts. somewhat limited 

The educational ;vre"^^ 

by the failure of its advocates t ,u„„estions for educational the- 

Commentators have made the follosvmg suggestions 

ory and practice: ^^., 1 ,^, intellectual nor social; 

The primary purpose of . ,j.,,g subjects contained in the 

it is to develop free, moral md approach to these subjects. It is 

curriculum are not as important as .^^^liatever subject he is taking 
the personal involvement of the (even voea- 

that makes it worthy of his time. Every ) human situa- 
tional training) -ust be studied in rejenee. or mathe- 

tion. There is no such thing as th methods and evaluational 

matics, or history. In the use o jj,ggjpp, ^pd individuality of the 

techniques, the teacher must respec ovoresses the greatest prefer- 

student. In methodology, the I. . f ppd progressive methods 

ence for the Socratic method. Most “ mjjie to the existentialist. 

need major modification before they ran ^ existentialist, 

Even though personal freedom j^^^p^der in a classroom; he merely 

he offers little advice on how to mai violated Pupil freedom can 

asserts that individual freedom must ^“vities and, especially, 
be honored by allowing free choice of ^ 

freedom of eiiression in written and oral composition. 
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Chapter X 


A Proposed Solution 


theorv and^nr conservatism stands out in most 'educational 

Seethe Md™ ‘‘ century. The early liberals 

educational then Purpose of initiating a revolt against the classical 
The liberals of th *"• °^ring an education according to nature, 

solidated the Bains “ru^ twentieth centuries not only con- 

educatbnal nhnosonh^/^^ 

cational practices conLlrnt wur^ Ssophyl 

host of able'' opponents seemed to have won the day than a 

philosophy and practices of pre-Dewr'^*"® “ ‘’’® ®‘^ucational 

century the battle was on co"servatism. By mid-twentieth 

quiet on the educational soe^nr iVT ^ 

practitioners lined up in the Dewevtpr^n’ theorists and 

live) camps and launched oral and wriH^ “"“■P’cwey (conserva- 
Neither side gave much ground exceot Tn “""“"udes at one another, 
uo significant compromises were reache™ iT'"” 
educational philosophers proposed the M ^ 

parties would he able to resolve the "U'^ur °f the warring 

orientation was needed.' conHict and that a completely new 

theo^oVex^efeCenc^mS^^ - - middle of the road 

sophical beliefs and educatioml^’ 

Rather, a higher synthestTso::!,^^^^^^^ '"u °PPOsitio„ parties. 

of the contending parHes but which no, '^i?°i* ‘’‘® P^Ro^upRy 

insights of all parties. Such a svnthe • .®™®'uss, incorporates the best 
organhm-chiefly that of Alfred Norft^TOueh'"^ ‘’’® PRU““PRy 

of 'VhitcherdVSsophy'’twoh'’rmpfc^^ 

V o tne task of constructing a . 

pLVS?v •t/rTr.®'^;^-, ;"Tsi°F 
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unitary educational theory which follows his general system of thought. 
Not the least of these is the highly esoteric (almrat poetic) language 
which he uses in his important philosophical works. For this reason, even 
many of his followers and interpreters do not “S;®® ^ 

Whitehead's basic beliefs arc. For example, some classify mitehead as 
a naturalist; others argue that his orientation “ Some say he 

advocates an organic dualism; others insist that e is a m ' 
mitehead recast the vocabulary of philosophy m order to escape just 
such connotations of traditional thought-systems. Jipfween 

Another difficulty lies in the somewhat ^7“ 

Whitehead’s essays on education and his general gs one 

not find the same closely-knit fabric of philosophy and ^ 

finds in Dewey. Spencer. Froebel. Herbart. 

Plato. One reason fm the existence of this ‘ fte l^ey- 

head did not consider himself ^““•^^it’t’o Ld direct connections 
an sense. Be that as it may, one cannot expe nhilo- 

between Whitehead’s recommendations for e ''®® ^ much 

sophical works. However, his followers and i^'^.^^J^^^^ltorkrand 
to show that there is no contradiction betsveen 7""7”g„'ces 

his practical solutions for educational probems. 

they have succeeded in showing the^ interrelatedness of this g 
thinker’s practical and theoretical works.* . . . philosophy 

Not all treatises on the phiteophy of WhL- 

of organism, or Whitehead’s P''‘’“°?t7heit'a somewhat devious one.* 
head is regarded by some as a realist, scienUfio adaptations of 

Yet others associate him with certain m -jgees on the organic 

Hegelian idealism because of the emp asi {j,g dispute 

unity of man, nature, and God.* However. ^ ,'^”hy of White- 

at this time. Suffice it to say that the ®"f^,C“Tresolve the 
head and his foliowers represents a *'8"' , therefore deserves 

conservative-liberal conflict in educational theory and 
separate attention. . Questions which we 

Whitehead or his followers have answers represent very 

have been asking throughout this tex . gj^jon; others have to be 
specific recommendations on the P™" jy obliquely related 

derived from general philosophical beliefs often only 

to the question. 

Alf,.d N,al. TVl....l.r.d cf ""n-. V.l. XI 

*Se« The Centennial Issue on All York* Ronald Press. 

°'’°S:;’rV.-w.i,,an. TX. 

1942), pp. 38. 70- J. D. Butler, Four ai3 . „ a Koble 1054), 

(New Yorks Harper and Brothen. (New Yorks Bames 

«A. E. Avey, Handbook in the Histonf <n 
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WHAT IS MAN? ' 


Like the other philosophers discussed in the text, Whitehead considered 
the answer to this question the most fundamental point in building a 
p i osop y o ^ucadon. In his reply, he tried to incorporate some of the 
conservative views of man’s nature along with the evolutionary doctrines 
ot modem science. ^ 

took that conservaHve 

comiTK^d theories on the assumption that men possessed a 

in term nature. In most instances, this common nature is defined 

or so^ of*™ the material (body) and the spiritual (mind 

lower In ■ that man evolved from 

animals \Vh> different from lower 

of a conllict between the doctrine 

posse“Tv™T“ <=volutionary behefs. The fact that men 

due to cultural dive'’rsitir Thus a» ''““ti™^ in development 

self-nreservnhVv. crsities. Thus all men possess certain drives toward 

noted. Some nrese™ "lany different modes of self-preservation can be 

herbs and witch docteAlfmm'^ hy 

beliefs about mrtraT ^ a moral sense but express their 

^onTalt ethical systems. The dLse reli- 

Divinity.® basic spiritual drive associated with 

However, his noton ofToi 1°^ human soul as an “enduring entity.” 
he does not grant it an e ■ ” *he Christians since 

Nor did he side with thosTliberals"'''?™'^™^ organism, 

element in man which is above the to recognize an 

is the succession of my occasions ^’o'' TVhitehead, the “soul 

the present moment." This is n f. .®H>ertence extending from birth to 
animals do not possess a soul in thif MnS"" hnings-lower 

been mentioned so 1a^ men possess? Three have 

intellectual and the aestheto are t'Ptdtual. In addihon, the 

especially in developing educational theo!3 

pohtical, economic, and family -loinuK unimal, 

tions of his nature. Man’s need^forrestTnr^ considered essential to(> 

body can also be viewed as basic’ All h for both soul and 

•A N ,VK, V " societies manifest all of 

^ ‘A. N mit.K ^ ^ MtOnllUn Co., 1929), pp. S29£f, 

"’■“a N WUih Ip n*rp«r and Brother,. 1961). 
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these functions albeit in varying degrees of emphasis depending upon 

cultural influences.* . , 

In some respects this statement of the common functmns of man 
might appear as classical dualism multiplied several times. However, the 
philosophy of organism allows for no such separation ° ® uman eing 

into distinct and independent fonts of action. Even though aU may "Ot 
be operative simultaneously, all are organically related. In other words 
.one could not say that at tliis moment the intellectual ^ 

nature is at work, or here and now only the spiritual or 
function is in action and the others arc dormant, l^t one „„eal 

upon a certain human action and analyze it. Such ^ 

that the action might have been primarily artist c 
of the intellectual, spiritual, or even 
ent. This is the means whereby the separate faculties 
servatives is harmonized with the somewhat monistic theory of the 

The presence of both material and spinmaHunct^^^^^ 
the mention of a human soul embroils th® pn j-.^nred to explain 

age-old controversy about immortality.^^*!® j^ptrine . and the 

immortality by avoiding both the ^ “"I*!], > >'io Actually for 

feebler mVni pragmatic dismissal of .mmortaht^ 
him, immortality is a concept which app T,nnnd up Nvith a 

individual simply because all events and PO^son , God’s 

rational moral order. This rational mora or reality— events. 

Primordial nature which in turn is the avoided commit- 

values, persons, and things. In *>s that the individual 

ting himself either to the traditional Ch 

soul carries oh a separate existence after e ( everything for the 
or to the naturalisHc notion that death is tire end of everyth g 

person." • the nature of man dis- 

Another important point of controversy freedom of the 

cussed in preceding chapters is conceme ^ faculty of 

human agent. Conservative philosophere mn Liberals, on the 

the soul. As such it is dissociated from ^ function of the orga- 
other hand, consider the exercise “ . tried to steer a middle 

nism, much like feeling or breathing. W frequently spoke of indi- 
course between these two views. Althougn writings to indicate 

vidual or personal freedom, there is nolhrng m hrs writ g 

Yc*. rt» C, M=.»r Bool., 

’A. N. Whitehead, Aims of Education (New 
”■*9). PP. 15-26. 

on Man and ***•' **■ 

”lWd.. PP. 157-77. 
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that he accepts tne notion of an independently existing faculty of will. 
Yet when he posited such functions as intellectuality, rationality, and 
spirituality in man he granted them the power of free action. He admitted 
that man s freedom, however, is not absolute. Many environmental forces, 
both physical and social, impose themselves upon the human organism. 
Such forces certainly affect man*s dioices but do not determine them.** 
Further limtation is placed upon the freedom of the individual be- 
cause of his membership in various groups or communities. The general 
ends of a whole community cannot be flouted completely in the name of 
ree om. go den mean is possible which harmonizes the demands of 
the community and the wishes of the individual.** 

The philosopher of organism did not side with either the liberal or 
e conservative on another important question regarding the nature of 
y. whether he is innately good, evil, or neutral. Since he be- 
.1 . a reality in the world, he did not affirm with Rousseau 

evil datura y good. Neither did he agree with those who impute 

^tendencies to man l^cause of original sin. nor is man completely 
' have suggested. Rather, man possesses certain 
ized Man P°^®”^^hties which can be developed and harmon- 

realizes his idpal^ * en he strives to develop his powers and actually 
whL L dltr T ^harmonious fashion. He is evih on the other hand. 

S onTe lol H “‘=‘" beyond the 

far above the animal It 


HOW DO WE KNOW? 

of amMontSf Dt<S'’™erie™ '^“^f 

ST"' rthTrtrt t 

espeSZrL?denttX''’rT^ bis faith in d.e 

logical modes are discredited bv th'^u.'^T raUonalistio and theo- 

ism. however, accr^TS S -T Pbilosophers of organ- 

Whltehead, reason was no v ^ <=^erience, and science. For 
eason was no godhke faculty which surveys, judges and 

si Saav’prao'**]’' "■ wbiUMd, ol r*« 

-V.Td,A^l,Adv^„^ ,d.„; S. lS'8t.e J. 
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undmlnmls." Bui it was more ll.an tlic simple adaptive 
isms adjustinp to environment. He .said a 

Rives a nier picture of reason-reason ns asserting itself ^ 

Ld reason ns a factor in the world.- ^^1.iteheads 
cited as the best testimony to this In.st i" ^“on. Many 
metaphysical treatises, such as Vroccss anil lica tj, s' Aristotle 

parc-d to the great worhs of the advocates of reason-Plato. Anstotie, 

Augustine, Aquinas, Hegel, Kant, and Boyce. devoted to the 

Yet many of miteheads important ''■"‘■"S' f 
analysis of cspcriencc- and m^cm both reason and 

agreement among Wliltehcad s comm blowing.’* Again, 

experience (including science) are valid liberal and the 

Wiitehead seems to have bridged the gap belsveen the liberal 

conscrs’alive camps. , dimension to biow- 

But he went a step farther and ad e an mode when 

ing, the artistic. Man, he explained, is intuition rather than 

he relies upon feelings, sensations, em even though 

upon abstract rc.asoning or the valuations of beauty 

sensation plays a role in every expenen , feelings emotions, and 
enter the picture sensation is always M or biosvledge 

intuition. Tims if one wishes to etesify I . j f^ove to dis- 

as experience, it must be qualiBed by the factors listed 

tinguish it from ordinary experience.’* 1, a valid mode of 

Did Whitehead believe that revelation theological 

knowing? Not if it is bound to any *‘"8 ^ . jj tradition is just one 
doctrines.” The revelation of the Hebres - . j^^n. Hinduism, 

of the many manifestations of the religious j^y lyjt as much 

Buddhism, and other systems of the past , j-j o\vn treatises on 

claim to religious insight as revelations, they belong, 

God and religion are not based upon C , ^vhere the emphasis 

more properly, in the field of speculative ^p 1 
^ upon reason as the mode of Icnowing- 


NJ.: Princeton Univ. Press. 1929)* 
N. Whitehead. The TunctUm of Reason ( ^ Co, 


loa, “See R. M. Millard, "Whitehead* Aesthetic P pam Macmfllan Co, 192? )» 

a !'£®A.°-N. WW,.te.d, nellrlon 
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In conclusion, the philosophy of organism seems to rerognize three 
distinct, thou^ not completely independent, ways of arriving at kimwl- 
edge: the experiential (including science), the rational, and the aesthetic 
or artistic. Direct revelation, from God to man, does not seem to be con- 
sidered a valid source of knowledge. 


WHAT !S TRUTH? 

Because Whitehead and philosophers of organism recognized several 
modes of inquiry or knowing, there are several kinds of truth resulting 
from these modes. Whitehead said that "truth is a generic quality with’ a 
variety of degrees and modes.” The first kind of truth which even the 
unlearned can attain is that derived from everyday experience. To deter- 
mine that fire is hot and ice is cold does not call for complex experiments. 
However, the experimental sciences can add a host of additional truths 
about the nature and effects of fire. The findings of science, then, are 
truths of a more complex order than those of everyday experience. This 
does not mean that scientific truth is more significant or useful than those 
resulting from simple observation. In general, however, the conclusions 
of the exact sciences are different from those of the unaided senses even 
when the same object is under consideration. 

Whitehead’s monumental work, PHncipia Mathemaiica, attests to the 
existence of another kind of truth, formal or mathematical truth. The 
truths of logic and mathematics are based on neither experience^ nor 
experiment but on coherent sets of abstract postulates and definitions. 
Modem science needs formal truth (chiefly in the form of mathematics) 
in order to construct hypotheses and to formulate laws and theories 
(hypothetico-deductive systems). Without the aid of formal truth modem 
science could not function at its present high level. 

Is there a kind of truth which goes beyond ordinary experience or 
science? It seems so. It was indicated in the preceding section that 
Whitehead indulged in metaphysical speculation of the type which is 
wholly unacceptable to the empirical minded liberal. His philosophy of 
religion is replete Nvith statements which are of nonscientific origin. He 
spoke of God and eternal objects, of process and product, and of similar 
notions in a manner which clearly is different from the scientific approach 
to the study of the universe of man and things. Empiricists point out that 
since 'Wliitehead’s theories about nature and reality are so intermingled 
with metaphysical speculations, he recognized the validity of truths 
derived from pure reason. Perhaps his metaphysical system does not 
propose as many rationalistic truths as those of Plato, Augustine, Aqui* 
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.... ..a llcsol, bui >..d. m. I". .. W-'l P"-* »> ■"= p“'- 

by the pbilosopbcr of organism. included any 

aestbelic mode exclusively to the rcnlm o he it 

experience to .vliiel. the feeling or ;2“ireompSe^v^“bis syst;m 
seems that such a notion ns aesthetic lirtwcen truths derived 

Perhaps an example will point up t ic i er modes of knowing, 

from an aesthetic sense and those amv X 

A person looks at the ;\£M^rrlish tonight. This 

appears to he red. He reports simp X „vnericnce. An astronomer 

might he considered a tnith of immc ° j,j 5 observations of 

observing the same phenomenon wi gw .„_i„nntion for the reddish 
the same%ianet. His report will contain^- .oienHEe 

appearance of the planet, and so f nVimomenon and recognizes 

truths. But when one gazes upon this sam p aesthetio 

(or intuits) the beauty of its j of truth seems to result 

dimension to his knowledge. A . „ j Je,j to the truths of ordi- 

from this aesthetic perception-something is added 

nary experience or science. mentioned, the reader mi^t 

Since different kinds of truth have seeking to separate, inde- 

get the impression that ^Vhitehcad His philosophy of orga- 

pendent faculties. Such is not the case, separate faculties, 

nism does not brook the division of roans ^^jont. In the exam- 

Thus the various truths are oossessor of all the truths abou 

pie cited, the same person might be t p acquire all types of trut . 
Mars. But it is not a requisite that eac P j scientific knowledge o 

In reality, most observers never acquire 

truth, about the universe. u«af1 did not offer an uncquivoca 

Is truth relative or absolute? Whitehead id^ .-tmth is 

answer to this question. In h^ths of the empirical 

seasonable,” hut he was referring to truths, as the history o s 

In other words, the sciences gyer, that such 

ence clearly indicates. He argued, .■ ^diate expenence State 

not called for in recognizing the tmths “ W ^Trt^saw 

meats based on direct experience If one says tha 

their "conformation or appearance o actually saw ® 

the.president yesterday his statemen relative or ten a 

dent. Thus the truths of direct e^®"«”“/^;”lute. Whitehead did not 
those of science. They are in a s 

S. M. McMurria (N^w 

. _ “Oontemporon/ Philosophy, ed. J. T®**®** 

«« Co, 1954), pp, 147-55. ' . ^ 
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deny that the observer might be in error in reporting an event or fact. 
In many instances the observer himself will say that he might be wrong 
m reporting some experience and add the qualification of tentativeness 
to his statement. In this alea of knowledge, Whitehead accepted what is 
called the correspondence theory of truth. 

If the tmths of science are relative and tentative and the truths of 
immediate expenence are certain, at least in some instances, how should 
he truths of reason be classified? The formal truths of mathematics and 
ogic are absolute or necessary provided one remains within the same 
systern of mathematics or logic." This type of rational truth, however, is 
tn det ‘I’”' metaphysical speculation. It is difficult 

LorTTi ; n metaphysical truths are rela- 

“msmolo™ “ ■ 3 “ contended that there should be one true 

of nature sciences." ( Cosmology is the philosophy 

cosr^oW ‘tb" r he only one true 

S Z lb r n *' ^eems that Whitehead im- 

recogniaed the bT ^b reason might be absolute. Yet. he 

has been nronosed* reality that no single unitary philosophy of nature 
I^^thand^or:!,' systems Vntain some 

which certetafv°can'**t'^b°™^ ** eternal values and eternal objects 
ObWously or conlent. 

truths which would appear mbeSSt 

again appeared lo^be sl'ew^inG^w 1% Whitehead 

and liberal notions of truth course between the conservative 

those of seiencnmi™^ recopized that some truths, especially 
teristic of immutability to Z^trathrof 

tain speculative and rational truths “.^^"''"'^‘ete experience and cer- 
truths (e.g., truths thnf mutability of instrumental 

Whitehead, also accepted the'" thf^di^^ is not questioned, 

correspendenee, and pragmarirHert ®Tb truth-eoherence, 

of conservative and liberal views. ’ ^ proposing a synthesis 


WHAT IS GOOD? 

b“re.:;sr t'o^ e.hteal questions 

tical problems is involved, mitehead. too. Ranted" “'oTgalisri; 

numph,. op. ri, . 

• \\T»itfh«d, The Fundion ef Ileaion, op. elf., pp, e&^2* 
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constantly undergoing pressure frorn a ^ J ^ sucS sUu- 

stantly resolving new dilRcultios an satis whereas 

ations the resolution of the difficulty is cqi difficulty. White- 

Dewey would demand an objective, socia so . jj the judge 

hod L„hd ,i,« » I..""”*"' 

of what is good.” Tlio resolution of these oiiiicu 
mental values which arc subject to c ^ ^ j^lso spoke of eter- 

In addition to the when the changeless 

nal values (objects) such “ 'pHRc situation the result is a relative 

principle or value is applied in a sp principle will change as 

value. In other words, the applications was applying the 

times and situations change. In this believed, hold in 

dual principles of conservation an c ange 

all fields of human inquiry. Every b i every conservation 

element of conservation of an ctema o jc .. ,^gnt to the reality of 
of some traditional value must reveal some adjustment 

changing times.'* , -j.„„ »,.» tVie extreme positions of 

What Whitehead seems to be “''“^"’8 considered good 

absolutism and relativism in ethic^ nam ^ always be considered so 
or evil by man at one stage in hf “-J i„ the judgment 

(absolutism), or that there is no elemen biological evolu- 

of good and evil (relativism). Perhap jcj of conservation an 

tion will clarify the notion of the jjonary continuum contains 

change. Each advanced species in developed; yet each species 

certain elements of the species from twentieth-century con- 

has something new about it. In like have certain elements 

ceptions of justice, benevolence, societies yet far-reaching n 

in common with those held in primitive societies y 
can be detected in these concepte. n,ost philosop er 

Throughout this volume it as highest good. For some, i 

have pointed to a summum „ democracy or wis <m- 

been happiness, for others, °Veace is not equated ™lh^ 

Whitehead, the highest good was peoce.^ 

absence of war or the conservation jjyon within the m A j 

of the classless society Rather lOs a condit. the souir IOs^b^‘ 

positive feeling which crowns th ..jencing tragedy an 
state an individual achieves after gr. can be acquued by 

failure and success. This feeling P^gl^ijzrtion ’reaches a very higi 
entire people. When this happ 
state of development.” ____ 

=>17.. Pkaom>h„ cl Allred (N" 

=A. N. w5;.lie.d. Srime «"<I 

‘SIS), p. joi. pp, 368-69. 

^Whitehead. Adventures ol Ideus, op. 
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Whitehead suggested other values, all of which culminate in peace. 
These are, in descending order, eivilization, adventure, major beauty, 
truth, religion, wisdom, moral goodness, freedom, permanence, and minor 
beauty. In Whiteheads value system, these concepts bear some similarity 
to the meaning given them in ordinary usage. But since he frequently 
went beyond ordinary usage a short explanation of each concept might 
be helpful in understanding Whitehead's complex value theory. Civiliza- 
tion iSj realized as a good when individuals in a^ society achieve a har- 
momous unity among all personal and social values. Only in civilized 
societies can man achieve his highest perfection. Adventure is that value 
or good which prevents individuals and society from becoming dormant 
or s a c. t brings about a certain amount of progress amid the per- 
manence found in society. Beauty, which Whitehead divided into major 
and minor beauty, is inherent in anything or any act which might have 
value. In its minor form it merely implies the absence of conflict or dis- 
hamony. In its major form the notion of perfect unity or harmony is 


also he defined as conformity of appearance to reality, is 

the hiehlit a S I ® Sood in itself, even if it is not 

arLSha -^i "’P'®' stnlement that "the earth rotates 

Seit eood" does not need additional qualities to 

meanina out d fl ® '^“ohead considered a gtd, has a 

rl ith'™ 'u Ho'^^ew-Christian connotatn. It has 

peoole in tlip wnrlri /»!, person, of other persons, and of all 

SLedfteSi' a®'"''' “"'mnnity).- Wisdom, which Plato 
ofttt teeS "^“^head in the rational use 

the creative use of himnn ’'Tu® * Pmper balance between instinct and 
from embracing extremes and sSn^ JtVr^ 

and starvation, for example, are extremt Ld'" 

the mean.*^ **emes, moderation or temperance is 

Morality consists in determininir „„ 
upon the future. This notion • '^^"^^^“ences of present action 

Freedom (or better 1^0 bTetr of ^ 

head's system. Without the ^-ic good in White- 

business or education, there could be chanil t ” 
oc no changes for the belter, no 

... dIjcusM* the values of tnitli. j 

ibid.. Part IV. “• «dYeBh»re, dviUaaUon. and peace to 

Rcifefon to the Mating, op. pit Ch if i> 

»n\'hilehe.d. Adeenfurea of V eft. S' IV. il. 
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novelty. Life would not be an adventure; it would not be worth living. 
Permanence is also a good. Without the survival of some values it woul 
be impossible to attain any of the other values. The individual must also 
survive before he can be free or before he can be moral, wise, or holy. 

The values (in rank order) just listed have been viewed as goods 
or ethical values. Such an explanation, however, is not t e on y one 
possible. Tliey arc considered by some interpreters as aesthetic or artistic 
values.'” Botli interpretations seem legitimate. Whitehead, just as mmy 
of the other philosophers discussed in tliis text, made no c e^ 
between the good and the beautiful. For him aesthetics an e ics \ 
closely knit in a generalized theory of value. This might be the reason 
for his not devoting a distinct treatise to the development of a ° 

art. In fact, one might view Whitehead s notion of aest etics as ® 
ing nearly all aspects of human experience which occur i 
societies since he equates art with civilization.”” A so, 

Whitehead seemed to favor Plato’s view that the rnos ru 
to the realization of what is good is through f’?^”'Vyi,jfgj,ead 

In the secHon “How do we know?" « " 
believed that aesthetic qualities can be found m than 

This he called the “poetic view” of nature since it ““ 

simple perception of an object. Thus in ^ synthesis of 

Iain an element of beauty it must be dear that art 

memory, imagination, anticipation, and though . £ 

1^ a much broader Bdd in Whitehead’s f «rP':=^'TmuTpaTnting. 

, human endeavor usually classified as the fine 
fcma, sculpture, etc. ). j is an integral 

If aesthetic appreciation goes beyond te 
lement of all experience, many statements *uorp must be some 

hn^ished from judgments of beauty, can speak of 

actual enjoyment involved in the expenen „,.„mre has no beauty 

cauty. In other words, a landscape, a ^ .ijat an aesthetic 

independent of one’s perception of it. "Ibis f ” Some of Rob- 

anperience is personal— “I enjoy or appreciate ' ig j,e describes a 
crt Frost’s works convey this same notion. , shows bow it is an 

''ciy ordinary object, such as a woodpile, an gj experience is 

aesAetic experience for him personally. immortality. But 

■"ade public in the form of a poem which wiU give 

iv. Cb. VI. Hi Whit.h»a. 
aaMnlureJ of /*<». Of- f - ’’ „( vjun ttoeds) 

»? Scfc„. ma FSlteiopIiy, op. cU., PP- ISO. awo. *o IB" " 

«■« TV. IP Hi pWloP.Pl'l’ *"• 

discussion as Integral pa^ 

"^tehead, Adventum of Ideaa, op. cff.. 
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only the individual person possesses the enchantment and joy of the 
intrinsic aesthetic worth of the experience. 

What criteria can be used to decide whether something (or better, 
some experience) has aesthetic qualities? The criteria which Whitehead 
proposes are somewhat similar to those employed by some conservative 
philosophers. The first, and the most fundamental, is hannontj. Unless 
an object, a poem, or painting has internal harmony (unity) it cannot 
be of any value, much less can it be beautiful. Endurance is the second 
characteristic of beauty. That which is here today and gone tomorrow 
can make no claim to beauty. The past must be built into each experi- 
ence of beauty. But incorporation of the past alone is not sufficient— 
there must be something novel or creative in a work of art. Thus an 
exact copy of a Greek masterpiece is not a work of art in the strict sense 
since the person who copied it added nothing to its original form and 
content. 


Contrast and otoidness are aesthetic criteria related to one another. 
Unless there is some contrast in a musical selection, for example, one 
could, not call it beautiful. Even though Ravel’s BuJero consists of many 
repetitions of the same pattern of notes, contrast is achieved by other 
means. Vividness, which grows out of contrast, is an essential ingredient 
ot any aestheUc experience. Whitehead pointed to the radiance of a 
sunset as an example of vividness. A blind man may know all the physics 
ot the earths rotations, and so forth, but never be able to enjoy the 
beauty of the sunset since he cannot perceive its vividness. The final 
cnterion of beauty is depth. Depth is achieved by a more penetrating 
na ysis of the aesthetic experience which results in greater sensitivity 
o e beauty of that being perceived. Thus the artist because of h'S 
. ‘ experience achieves greater depth than those untutored in 

artistic appreciation or creation.” 

'Vhiteheads value theory includes the follosving 
'inA tv' values are instrumental and relative; others arc cterna 

is Judgments of good and beauty are inseparable. Peac^ 

lizatinn^t^^i?^"' bonum. True peace cannot be achieved without civi 
dom mn depends upon such values as permanence, free 

term' truth, beauty, and novelty. Art js a 
and hum^n *han the fine arts. An experience, 

beamifiil', 1,* ° artistic qualities. Tliese can all be j«dg 

eontnst chaniclerized by harmony, endurance, nove y> 

^nirast. depth, and vividness. 


“cati-BoriM o! 
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WHAT IS THE PURPOSE 
OF THE SCHOOL? 

In his Aims of Education, Whitehead defined education as "the acquisi- 
tion of the art of the utilization of knowledge.” Obviously, education 
thus defined involves more than just schooling. The home, c urc ■ 
munity, and communication media such as newspaper, 
radio, and television are also responsible for carrying out t is roa 
Knowledge must be utilized for survival in a scientific 
turation of the young and old, and for every ° ^with manv 

including vocational competence.” Thus Whitehea agree _jocess 
of the theorists mentioned in this book that education is a hfe-Iong p 
which encompasses all aspects of human living. -onpriallv 

But what specific responsibilities did he give Ae 
at the level of compulsory education? Obviously, e sc 
complish all of the goals mentioned since their " *™ses 

a lifetime. Whitehead himself did not give a we - ^ _ q Wegener 

for the school. However, one of his disciples Professor J^^C^^eg ^ 
believes that the school is responsible heading he^includes 

the pupils’ intellectual functions. Under *bis ge thinking; an 

the development of the various modes, habi s, a 
understanding of the cultural heritage; the cu iv functions of in- 
templative (Aeoretical) and the prudential (prachcal) toction^^^ 
telligence; and the realization of the values by student 

school should attempt to develop the intel ec ua P intelligence 

*0 their highest potential without overlooking, ho\ . 
alone does not make the whole man. poncemed with the de- 

Although the school's primary obligation is Qther edu- 

t^elopment of the intellectual function ^ i^an, i student to 

rational agencies at least some responsibility o development 

ead the good life. After all, man is an organic u ’ j-gsult in an 

pf one aspect of his nature to the exclusion o moral, social, and 

“'complete person. Therefore, the cultivation school’s 

spiritual functions of man are ‘he legtimate ^ 

pctivities.i. In Whitehead’s own words, the school should gu 
toward a comprehension of the art of life- njsjn wishes to incorpo- 

Again, it seems that the philosopher ot org regarding 

'ate the elements of both the conservative and j that the pn- 

‘bc purpose of the school. With the conservative, he agr 

Ainu of Education, op. cU., P- 


•.mienead. Ainu of Education, op. - 

PP. 21-26, 27-10. , ^ __ cif., PP. 405-10. 

Organic Philosoj^v of 
"Whiiehead, Ainu of Education, op, ctt-. P* 
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mary aim of the school is intellectual in nature. But, he made some 
concessions to the whole person theory of the liberal. On the negative 
side, he disagreed with the conservative educator who in practice actu- 
ally limited the school’s activities to the purely academic (inert) ideas.*® 
On the other hand, he rejected the view of those liberals who argue that 
all school activities must be useful in the narrowly pragmatic sense.*^ 
Some of Whiteheads commentators feel that he implicitly accepted 
the notion that the school "should contribute to the dynamics of social 
reconstiiiction through the education of individuals in a social context."*® 
Since Whitehead taught that individuals are organically related to one 
anot er in society, a certain amount of coordination and cooperation is 
necessary. Since he advocated the view that evolution applies to the 
social sphere as well as the biological, there must be a constant reevalu- 
a ion 0 t e elements within our culture with the avowed purpose of 
mi ed social change. However, unlike the social frontiersmen 

ot the 1930 s. he did not specify just what kind of societal pattern the 
school should set about to construct. Whitehead did not feel that radical 
curricular patterns, as some reconstructionists propose, are 
needed to enable the school to contribute to the reconstruction of society, 
wislif.?! ' appears that Whitehead and the philosophers of organism 
consorv'iN certain modifications, the purposes of both tlie 

can be Conservative and reconstructive functions 

Xr wS harmonized purposes of the organic school. In 

of the tridi'tinml^ ' organism did not feel that the purposes 

l^nccf W ““n'P^tible. Rather he was 

“alon an, ri “ elements of hath 

some coals in nn ^hools ot the twentieth century will have 

Z r^^t iaveZvel in 

man. specifically designed for riventielh-cenlury 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 

ratiomal'S, VV^.»Scad^iShVSSe^^^^^ 

lom. In the first place, he rejected thrnodon ha. 

be taught before difficult ones. For crnmnlc h.1 

difficult subjects to learn, yet it must hotightS ‘ hh":;' 'AlgcTr:; 

•‘Ibid., pp. ij-ie. 
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he said, is more dimcult than differential 

prior to calcidus. Tlie examples suggest, . extent 

are important criteria for selecting subjects will 

to which a certain subject serves hs a foundation for other subjects w 

determine its placement in the curnculum. . jj conformity 

Another eharacleristic of the organic precision, 

with the various stages of mental gfo"" > ,,„(ic the subjects should 

and generalization. In the earliest stage, the • nntural interests. At 
cater to the pupils wonder, persona {hey give him 

this stage the child will loam many things ^ nrecision, the pupil 
personal satisfaction and joy. In the f “wWck attracted 

disciplines himself to a systematic si'idy o n,vchological maturity 

his attention in the romantic stage. His gre. haphazard ac- 

enables him to recognize the inadequacy o romantic period, 

quaintance with knowledge which c . (grimed by the ability 

The Bnal stage, generalization or synt ygosj,ips in their totality.*” 

to unity all knowledge-the learner sees ‘ ‘ , wished to limit each 

At Brst glance it might seem t ® case. Rather “edu- 

stage of growth to certain age groups. cycles.” The ap- 

cation should consist in a continual repe i college stu- 

proach to every subject, whether it e ° ooerative in the study o 

dent, should follow this cycle. Keeping all stag P however, 

all subjects will assure vitality in the . j^ood precision in adoles- 

that the romantic stage is more evident m ’ 

cence, and generalization in maturity. romolete curriculum in is 

Although Whitehead did not g^, rerammendations. In the 

educational writings, he did make some sp j curriculum; he oun 

first place he did not reject completely the classma^^^ 

some place for the classics even conservative educators are 

century schools. He averred, ‘hone’’- .g^sjes over other subjects, 

wrong in claiming the superiority o education with other su J 

classics must share the period of 5“° j Latin literature is w 

on an equal footing. The study of Lab" af,hg student will use Latm or 

a place in the curriculum but not be g ^ tjiey stand or fa 

read Latin literature in his leisure time Bather apprec.atmn 

extent to which they enable the ^•"^“"Sding of grammar and syn 

of the meaning of words, a thoroug u d by a .atjves, 

and a grasp of tlic whole ^"the side of the conserva 

Tbiic fnv wnueliBad seems to be o 


’'Whitehead. Aims of Edtieaiion, 
pp. 30f. 

♦‘Whitehead, Alma of 
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Since they too hold forth these same goals for the classical curriculum. 
But a closer examination of his recommendations u-il! shore that he also 
favored certain curricular offerings, especially at the elementary level, 
usually associated rvith educational liberalism. The early years of scliool- 
mg should be devoted to the basic skills. The child should learn his 
native language, begin ivriting and spelling, and master the simple facts 
needed to progress to the next educational level. But the learning of these 
elementaiy subjects should be approached from the romanKc side of the 
Childs nature which predominates at this age. 

hivh^nL*r and the years of junior 

cur!^c«h.m ’ i ““'='^ative again. At this level the 

curnculum should culminate in the mastery of the grammar writing, 

mS’fore^iS’r'""® 'n'" f Tha elcmcn^of Latin and a 

modem foreign language should also be covered. History need not be 
treated systematically at this level ^ 

. undercfranflinfr il L t . the student acquires some 

The study of alrehm study of classical and modem literature. 

work and living belong at tosTetS" Sde *° everyday 

romantic stage of the study of science is'dl the 

science! Phv«jpnt ^ i , the student needs (general 

levels of education. If it iTnoran'Tnte 

svill steal in through the back door as t^Lfcti 

student sp^eSe^iiferTil'tCsZ^ -commended that the 
education. His general rennir^a ^Jnguage, science, or vocational 

•guage and literfmre ( genta”! ."eluded capping courses in lan- 
physics, chemistry, algebra and n ^c systemaHc study of 

modem foreign language and “">P’c'cd. Latin, a 

these years. Historical generalization perfected during 

study of literature.^’ Jiecomplished through the 

tone, reveal the influencTon'bend*'^™'“"’'. conservaHve 

that the romantic approach Vip a a First, Whiteheads insistence 

cent of Rousseau, Pestalozzi a fi,” ’^^^ch subject is reminis- _ 

other nonlanguage courses on ^ Progressives. Second, by putting 

classics, he agreed w™h the hhe 1 -T" 

c-Ticulum of genei^fednrnuor^hbrm^'".^ “d’’™'’’ 

tween the goals of cenenl ^r.A . ''^^tehead saw no conflict be- 

dory ycars.®Too. '’“"S the secon- 

- 
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a very liberal tone. Finally, bis approval of Ibe presence of 
courses in the secondary school reveals his liberal views about meeting 

the special needs and interests of youth. or-bieves 

As Professor Wegener affirms, the philosophy o o g , .j.j^ 

an organic unity between the conservative and 

inner school is concerned with systematic trea men experience- 

disciplines of the conservatives and the outer school with the expenenee 

centered curriculum of the liberals.^’ 


HOW SHOULD ONE TEACH? 


Whitehead’s worts on education give htt e a hand, were of 

The aims of education and curricular conten , tonics that one can 

concern to him. And it is from his discussion o . ^istence that every 
derive his principles of teaching. For examp e, experience sug- 

new topic or subject should be introduce as a would serve 

gests that some form of the natural method or Pestaloza, 

this purpose.** The enthusiasm inspired by _„od. The emphasis 

Basedow, and Froebel seems to fit the roma Dewey, and the 

placed upon the role of interest by ^gotic stage. All of these 

progressives appears most appropnate at ® , jp teaching.*’ 

follow the principles of the psycholo^cal app from 

The stage of precision, however, , . igyg) the native inter- 

the psychological to the logical approac . , directed to the sys- 

ests, curiosity, and wonder of the studen s logical sequence 

tematic study of the subject matter. In other . ^ teacher’s selection 

of the subject matter will serve as the gui subject the teacher 

,of activities and content. Within the comext t to acquire 

Will select those techniques which •«’>'* “ , modem techniques 

mastery of it. It appears, then. *hal tradi student to master th 

alike rpin CO lone as they help e should 


mastery of it. It appears, then, that trad student to master th 

^like can be employed so long as f^sed at this stage should 

’Object. At any rate, the methods or ggt matter. But « 

^Iways be subordinated to the logic o romantic stage shou 

follow that the spontaneous outbreaks o be encourage 

c^hed by the teacher. On the j of the subject.^® j fjnnal 

always subordinated to the sy®^f”’“^‘^/^itehead favored the tradi 
One mi^t get the impression tha 


^W^TOw. An Organic o/ 

*W^tehead, E»sov» In Science and 43. 

„ **Whltehead, Aim* of Education, op. 

' metW~ used by Pestalcal- 

**tbid^ PP. 45-47. 
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memoriter methods used to cover subject matter at the stage of precision. 
He did not deny tliat some things have to be memorized. But true 
learning is achieved when the student "gets hold of the subject at the 
rig t end by seizing the few general ideas which illuminate the whole” 
or y marshalling all subsidiary facts around them.” Facts are meaning- 
tul only vyhen perceived in the context of the main ideas." 

uring the stage of generalization ( chiefly the college or university 
level), a significantly different approach should be used. At this level, 
w ere the cultivation of mental power is the prime goal, Whitehead 
suggested that the student throw away his textbooks, bum his old lec- 
minutiae learned for an examination.^® Obvi- 
tttPii* • '-f *^®^^*"S‘leanjing methods used in college or 

srhnrlir^' ^ follow the patterns of elementary and secondary 

vprwfo ^ octure and seminar methods in vogue at colleges and uni- 
provided they are aimed at the synthesis of 
illustrate 'i*-® should begin with general ideas and 

the situations. Again, it appears that 

university tenel,^^^ technique is not the important consideration for 
what methodc the teachers concern should be to determine 

" 

the liberals^Prlpf ^^^‘^Jj^^S-Ieaming methods of the conservatives and 
has resolved the Wegener feels that the philosophy of organism 
the formal (logical) between the natural (psychological) and 

which is hotli PP*‘‘^^ches to teaching. This synthesis, he says, 

found in 


HOW SHOULD PUPILS BE EVALUATED? 

^^id, the only tni? utilization of knowledge” as WTiitelic. 

C’ttent to which thp^ ®*8"*u«»nt measure of achievement will be t 
generalization T? ^^*^*^*^ reaches the apex of development, the sla 
f^'ben before the^n. i '^P ladder of learning must 

mcasurp _.. ., . reaches this hinh trnnl. TTnw are educators 


fnben before '^P ladder of learning 

niMsure the punils’ ’‘‘S'' Sonl. How are cdi 

given liy the philn.n^t " c*** each stage? Not much specific advice 
infer which current tf on this matter. Rather, one i 

practices in measurement and evaluation arc in 

- fV. 80S. 


./ Ch. X. 
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mony with or violate the principles of organic p i osop V- m-nv 

WTiitehcad considered the Liniform external cxamina oM ^ exam- 
European countries deadly to educational progress. ” much 

inations, he said, are valueless simply because ey P 
emphasis upon inert knowledge, chiefly in the oim o matter con- 

mat should a valid instrument for evaluahng "f" 

tain? According to Whitehead, “the evocation of ^ the 

of the power of mastering a complicated tang e o factors to be 

use of Acory in giving foresight in special cases are the factors 

■ evaluated." i„p1ude factual 

Was Whitehead suggesting that it “ 'c^n to Ae students' 

items in examinations? (Apparently he ha Hpr areas.) It would 

learning pertinent facts in the various su jee ma Whitehead’s 

seem that testing for knowledge of isolated facts wote 
learning Aeory. But the student can be expec which go beyond 

availahl for use in responding to the kinds of items which g 

the mastery of facAal data. , . f jhe evaluation of 

Beyond these rather general recommen ® found in the works 

achievement in the subject-matter areas no instruments of ap- 

of Ae philosophers of organism. The . jjnmpher. As long as the 

Praisal is Ae job of the practitioner, "“‘ "e pn H j„. 

fundamental beliefs of organic philosop y xp..i,ers and pupils alike. 
Struments, they might be of great assistance ^j^inister any formal 
Thus a teacher of the domestic aife migh might 

tests whatsoever. The meals and dothing j^ience teacher, on the 

constimte the final evaluation for the j essay testing and 

uther hand, might use comprehensive o je^ , 

actual laboratory demonstrations as me to the other areas ^ 

These principles of evaluation a so a responsibility, viz-, 

^^man activity for which the school assum test- 

the physical, moral, social, and aesthe ic. serve no purpose, so 

ing might play a significant role; in othe^ be devised, 

that means of evaluation, other than 

HOW ARE FREEDOM^AND DISCIPU 
TO BE harmonized . j^,.a.mic 

]:^itehead addressed himself to *“P‘® he was not 

Claims of Freedom and Discipline- To * classroom contr 

T>ccifically of freedom and Asciphne as P 

"Whitetcad, Aim* of Education. Op- P' 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

However, a philosophy of organic control can be inferred from the prin- 
ciples presented in this and others of his writings. 

First of all, Whitehead denied the existence of absolute freedom of 
the individual whether in the classroom or in the community. The 
individual should never use his freedom for the destruction of the general 
aims of the community.®* Since the school is a community designed 
primarily to develop the intellectual function of the pupils, any behavior 
which makes the achievement of this goal impossible (or extremely 
difficult) is not in harmony with human values. 

Whitehead balanced this seemingly conformist notion by demanding 
t at teachers encourage the romantic aspects of the educative process. By 
app ying both the demands of the community and the interests of the 
m ivi ua , he says, the two principles, freedom and discipline, are not 
an ♦ • • The proper harmony between them can be “so adjusted 

It! A ^ ^ correspond to a natural sway to and fro, of 

e oping personality.” Only by adiieving this proper balance can 

one attain the true “rhythm of education.'-” 

pinltna ^ rhythm in the demands of freedom and dis- 

dsinn oIa ^ggost that each of the three stages (romance, pre- 

factoTt n Sooerahzation )will be characterized by the presence of both 
stace if fI!o ^ that greater freedom is necessary in the romantic 

Neverthplp«^li?* * curiosity and interests are to be developed, 

stace of nrpp- of the teacher is necessary at this stage. The 

disclohne^r is the period demanding more 

out the firm achieve mastery of the subjects with- 

subiecMdf n '"'"5 the teacher and the discipline inherent in the 
not be stifled bum^ penod the romantic mood of the pupil should 

The final subordinated to the demands of discipline, 

low-ard freedom rf ° generalization, calls for a reaction 

edge develnnort student has acquired definite knowl- 

No'v he must Tip aptitudes, and mastered general rules and laws, 

specific eases anrJ ^PPV these accomplishments to the solution 0 

sup^Ji ' 

'Vhiteheafl'.: vj the mature student should be on his o\vn- 

oiplinc renresente the proper balance between freedom and 

conservative edttra? of conservative and liberal theories. The 

classroom teacher authority and external means 

phasizes ibc ner^e e ^ *^®'''ards and punishments. The liberal cm 
cssity of internal control by the pupil or the group* 

8 .». 

PP. 44-48. op. rtf, pp. 4 „. 
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Rewards and punishments are derived from the natural consequences 
of behavior rather than from the authority vested in the teacher. The 
organic philosopher demands that both external and internal factors 
must be operative during the entire educative process, with one or the 
other being dominant at the different stages of development. 


CHAPTER SUMMARY 

Throughout this chapter the philosophy of organism has been proposed 
by its advocates as the golden mean between the extreme oms o con 
servative and liberal educational theory. More emphasis has been placed 
on the similarities between organic philosophy and the conservative e u 
cation which Whitehead knew in England and the liberal notions 
Dewey which he found in America. But as mentioned at the begmm g 
of the chapter, Whitehead and his followers did not mere y 
certain elements of the opposing philosophies into a o ^ 
ticism. It might serve as a summary to point up the essen a 
between Dewey’s instrumentalism and organic p i osop y* ^rffanic 
Dewey rejected the validity of traditional 
philosophers recognize the value of religious, on o ogi ’ mature, 
logical speculations. Dewey denied to man a universa 
the organic philosopher argues for a " "e ^onte^^ 

For the organic philosopher, society is not the P , j ij j^iow- 
tmth and vdue as it is for the instrumentalist. Dewey 
log to one mode, problem solving; the org^.c P''''“”P’;;“J^“?sults 
several modes of Imowing including reason, ’^e for 

J^nstitute the criterion of truth and value inherence were also 

Whitehead and his followers correspondence an /reason) was an 

ylewed as criteria of truth. For Dewey, intelhgence 
■nstrumental function for adjusting the OTgam 

Whitehead, too, granted intelligence this ",he order of 

Motion that intelligence can be applied to un er instru- 

^ngs independent of any pragmatic or characterized by 

mentalist maintained that all truth and v l,eth perma- 

■=l>ange; Whitehead insisted that all truth and values ^^^„ee of 

and changing aspects. Whitehead OTP emphasized the 

diehc perceptions in all phases of h g» Dewey did not 

^erimental (scientific) aspects of knowing an „(j,etic judgment: 
any hierarchy of values or any cn en jj^ese points. 

Wiitehead was quite specific in his recommen school 

The instrumentalist made education its mvn end and gav 
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no aim distinct from the aims of education in general; the philosopher 
of organism proposed certain goals for the school, the most important of 
which is the development of mans intellectual function. The curriculum 
of the instrumentalist is an emerging one which denies any priority to 
traditional subject matter; Whitehead recognized the importance of both 
traditional subject matter (including the classics) and the practical 
demands of vocational education and preparation for citizenship. Dewey 
relied exclusively on the psychological approach to teaching and learning 
(i.e., one centered in life experiences); organic philosophy gives equal 
value to the logical pursuit of subject matter (i.e., systematic coverage 
of the content). Evaluation for the instrumentalist is viewed in terms of 
^owth or change in all aspects of behavior; organic philosophers admit 
the necessity of measuring subject-matter mastery as well as general 
g^o^vth or development. The instrumentalist views freedom and disci- 
p me as aspects of internal control by the individual or the group; or- 
ganic philosophers recognize the need for this internal control but also 
admit the necessity of external control by the teacher and the external 
discipline contained in the subject matter itself. 

The points that differentiate the instrumentalist from the philosopher 
0 organism ran be considered the ones which he holds in common with 
le conservative school of thought. The points on which the philosopher 
7* the conservative are much the same ones as 
\Vh(-ih<.. opposed in traditional education, 

the ronfltoF ^Itehead and his followers succeeded in resolving 

M th^^W^ Tr “"^<=^atism in education, at least 

*e relluvn «^der. Because of 

^ adlraaS IT philosophy as a school of thought, 

onanv^^e sir- to apply its recommendations 

S be ” i”'><=p™dent schools. At present, then. 

It must be judged on its theoretical merits. 
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Chapter XI 


Another Solution: 

Philosophical 

Analysis 


was proposed. "4?o”rganic nMa ° “nrorvative-Iiberal conflict 

offers a synthesis of the two A '^‘‘*oad and his followers 

r^d escape between the onnS " roidd!e-of-the- 

ehapter advance a different idea^ **'“*'® discussed in this 

etween the opposing factions is abouTwo argument 

o resolve the confused situation fh ^ problems, 

ngorous linguistic analysis and scienKfi°"“ ^ u' ''^“'O'Pond the use of 
analytic philosopher sugg^t "w -""^ods. Just what does the 

‘hroughout this text? f™ro the views expressed 

prehensivc “ scV^‘pro°v'lXgt^®'' far have been very com- 

o/thet™* Such answers were^offet questions proposed 

edtr» ''anous philosophies consider if Ab- because the advocates 
enw- “an acquires about himself *0 synthesize all knowl- 

Cine™”'”™'’ ■" aomo instances ah’ ".'’T* Physical and social 

^enence (supernatural realm) This e “"‘'‘ffo of sense 

^l/ur^chuuung. as it is called h^u “"^'™'=«on of a world-view or 
^pahons of philosophers thmughour.h™"^''^""^ “f *0 major 

feav Ka^Hcgel S ^-'otto. St. 

dally ftose":rtme“rirvl«rp1„^ studied, cspe- • 

mate pnnciple or cause for all exITt™!" for some ulti- 
sewch led them to posit certain ultimate tr^fh^™'?'? “ *0 "'“rid. This 
lute valuK and final principles as the foundst "’ “'‘’"’at® realities, abso- 
systems. Plato found his ultimate in n«r 1 a their philosophical 

Anstotle, in the First (un- 
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caused) Cause; Thomas Aquinas, in the Christian God; Hegel, in the 

Absolute; Spencer, in some natural force. „miin nf 

In the first few decades of the twentieth « 
thinhen felt that these two aims of philosophy were ^ ohilosophical 
In reality the history of Western philosophy shows 
chaos and confusion resulted from trying to 
Dualism, monism, pluralism, mechanism, vitalism, 

“isms.” all of which were supposed f jruLare^se 

divide the intellectual world, 5 there were searchers. 

, or an absolute led to almost as many abso u 
It was felt, therefore, that the philosopher p already existing 

up the confusion rather than to add a new , . t jhe language of 
heap. This is to be accomplished by lopca fl .^^^j^tal assumptions 
everyday usage and of science, by pom mg ou^^^ operational defini- 
of the contending points of view, and by 6 
tions of terms.' , . , , sicnificant ques- 

Thus the thinkers of the analytic sc °“ P -uestions philosophers 
tion. “What do you mean?" rather than the ^"on for philos- 
have usually asked. Certainly, this “ phers asking this ques- 

ophers. From Socrates to Dewey we find phil time to 

tion, especially of their opponents. Bu a , ^ptly what man s 
meaning, they set out to tell their hearers oy truth, and what is 

nature is, what is true or false, how one a other hand, con- 

good and beautiful. The analytic ph>'osopne , con- 

tends that his primary concern is for e - j;„ye or how to achieve 
sider it his function to advise people w a 

certain goals. , i. 1 nf the analytic philosopher 

The chief difference between the yo o the expenence 

and others mi^t be made more unders . , ^ jthodes scholarship, 

of an American college graduate w o ]ed him to 0)^®^ 

His philosophical training in an American expected to defend t is 

realism. He had anticipated that 'vou lectures and dis- 
position in the British university, where his teachers n°Y his 

cussions on philosophy. Much to his s“Ypn the phi o- 

fellow studeL asked him to give Wf "o important. RathcY they 
sophical questions which he ' n had a mind which was 

asked him what he meant when he said man 

.tody of “a 

* Sign#, Language and press, Jlerrourt. 

^ PhnoMph/ (Ithaca. N.y.f ^^^Uaming ' 

York: Proiuco-HJl. 1945): A. Koiw^ i„„eoosr nr» 

« C™„n Sooiimifa. 1947): N. Erookr. 

Brace & World. 1964). 
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essenaally different from his body. They ashed him what his assumptions 
wre when he argued that there was some guiding foree in the universe. 
They wanted a clarificaUon of his statement that certain human acts 
were good and others evil. Whaf did he mean by good? What criteria 
was he using to evaluate human acts? In fact he was never asked to 
defend h.s or anyone elses point of view on the major issues of philos- 
ophy. jUter his teachers and fellow discussants had determined what he 
meant by the various statements he made, the exercise came to mn end. 
He retained his beliefs, and no one seemed to care what he believed. 

w"- "Of that ‘he philosopher .should tell 

^ "™"S' beautiful or ugly. This does 
determLintr ^ **''**^ people need or want no guides for 

Siving such guidance is not 
leas^aralT^ of die philosopher as a philosopher. His obligation 
decLTom Zm ">0 '“gical structure of 

fte taoliit ' f and stimulated an Lderstanding of 

of s^e^Th^rust-r Porson and a member 

all problems of living^^* s responsibility to be concerned with 

niigh”a*per'n he mdeinffer thf t”' h“'’ “ 

guidance counselor. For this reason n her. administrator, or 

effect on educaHonal thwry untd the' 

few educatiomi n'ld-twentieth century. Then, a 

approach might render in 'd ‘he service that the analytic 

is'^Lt eiipS\rptid?gt:rartw“^ 

ministradve and classroom practice nm fa he ” ^oide ad- 

of education and the means of aoU- ° " expected to state the goals 

the terms and concepts used in ‘ goals. But he can clarify 

underlying choices being made and 1 !!^“" P°’"‘ "P 

dons of methods and evaluation Ti*" '°g>“l foundation and implica- 
assumptions underlyine opi+n- detect inconsistencies in the 

the major theoretical and practical'dm'^ practices. He can analyze 
peting parlies regarding maior od between the various com- 

ing the presuppositions of paoK renal issues of the day by indicat- 
of his view.’ In other words h “nd the possible consequences 

orists and practitioners if he do*^" belp to educational the- 

situation so that the particim T "“‘h'ng more than clarify a confused 
what is at stake.* P n s in the educational enterprise know 

Schefflers book represent philosophical analysis in 

"Tl.. „ Ed„»- 

Me Sebeffler {Boston! AUyn & B«con, 1058), PP. *-*• 
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action in educational contexts. It is worth noting that the majority of the 
authors devote their efforts to clarifying the situation by removing or 
pointing to linguistic confusions and underlying assumptions of the 
conflicting \iewpoints. Perhaps the most specific statement of the ro e 
of philosophical analysis in education is the following: 


1. To discover the neglected meanings which 

and expressions are given through the ways they ar 
different contexts. . , , 

2. To uncover conceptual blunders and to lay ba , . i 

lines of reasoning which result from failure to 

how language is being used in a given _ 1.1,31. 

3. To clear away pseudo-problems and mnceotions 

exist only as a result confused and unclear conceptions 

and the vague, ambiguous use of m 

4. To explore the dimensions of educational te^ nology a^dW 
gain r clearer understanding of the f 

thought language, and reality, and Aus b^oa^ 

upon which we ground our behefs ab 

convictions of value. , , . which result 

5. To lay bare unrecognized logical inconsi 
. from the uncritical use of language. 

The selections which the authors J "tI!I?’'Teven though 

applied to education are not designed to defen ,),eo- 

*he authors might be advocates of an ism ) selected as 

telical and practical problems in education. , (j,g disputants 

®*emplars of clarity in thinking, demonstrating a . g„ deter- 

using the sam^meanings for the same words they cannot 
U'ine where the disagreement lies. . ^ philosophy 

It seems evident then that analytic phi °*°P ^ jg^t are. It 

‘U the same sense that most of the others trea ^ metaphys- 

^ues not set out to build comprehensive theones , than a 

'’ulues. It is more a way of ®PP''‘”‘:^'"f ? „ who use analysis as 
^Siematic philosophy. However, not all phi o P considering 

method remain aloof from the problems one such 

Ufoughout this text. Because of the 1*"”*®*'™^ -Lists (Positivists),' 
^°up, choosing to call themselves Logical E P m the 

be studied here. This school of thought i jy university 

P^sent time and' has its advocates in P™®“';® J„us otIv thr®® 
"America and abroad.' Since it had its begin gs^^^ philosophy, 

pf ■ must be something quite ®PP®®, L;„ntiBc orientaUon, a 

f ' ®P* its appeal lies in its exclusive y ^5 each question 

" ure which will be emphasized in succee ^ (CUcwi 

lUnd “"U Concepts In Education, cd, B- Othane ,rt,««„nhlcal Ubrau. IBl^h 

iSre t' 1981 ); rrafaca. ^ (Na* To.ki FtnoOT-Waa" 

Pp. 371^ Century PhtUisoptiy, ed- I>. n»»*>** ' 
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is presented to the logical empiricist, note his concern with meaningful- 
ness and the extent to which he draws his answers from the empirical 
sciences.® 


WHAT STATEMENTS ARE MEANINGFUL? 

As indicated, the analyst’s first concern is \vith meaning. Thus, before 
it can be decided what man is or what truth is, one must know 
what constitutes a meaningful statement. TTie logical empiricist main- 
tains that a statement is meaningful only when it can be put to a direct 
or indirect empirical test. For example, the statement "copper conducts 
electricity” is meaningful since one can test it directly. Simply touch 
a piece of copper to an electrical current 'and find out whether it con- 
ucts ^ Ae^^ electrical charge. Similarly, the statement "wood conducts 
electricity is meaningful, since it can also be tested directly. 

In the examples just used, note that the concern is not svith the 
truth or falsity of the statement but with its testability. In both instances 
he statements canbe tested directly by scientiBc means and are, there- 
i. Statement “wood conducts electricity" 

cfii. e the point. The situation becomes more complex when 

n OOOOOo"F"“f temperature of the surface of the sun is 

net near ei’ h .“"I" “"tideration. At the present' time no one can 
Iverironron M “ thermometer into its surface. 

coulVrecnrd ‘’"'""“"'eter now -in existence 

• ava fable ?or d ^ temperatures. However, certain indirect means are 
"the S™ ",b ® 11'“* the statement 

innfu TsTamr. 11,000,000° F." is mean- 

teLical or pracUcafr^ffiUml' dTnm pelr^T'"'' p ’’““1 
..tmen the technical diiBcmltr 

• of mlaLr So'1'T.b “ •I"' P^iti^tic criterion 
state^fhaf "Mrnn " PMosophers discussed in this book 

oU nurnll s^iribial . b f “ existence 

recorZu m lb determined by empirical tests. 

rTni'rihTsnur ■ "'“T® T*”™’ statement "Man possesses 

foWd In r T No question of truth or falsity is in- 

solved. In general, a great number of statements made by the educa- 

nol in ‘.trtrmuit on .11 tundi^Ol'faiwi!*mb'^h«purvUl 

to the itudent the opportunity to coniuJt the lUKoted mdlnp foremen 
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tional philosophers mentioned in this text, e^eci^ly 
servativcs, are meaningless since they arc deriv^ om ’ ’ 

or pure reason. In fact, nearly all speculation about e 
of L universe, of God, of goodness, and of "X, 

attention of classical philosophers is meaningless, so, , 

of educational theories and propositions fall into t ® .g jj pjin- 
This meaning criterion is often referred to as the v^^hon pnn 
ciple.” Admittedly, it is a limiting one and is “"f' ^ verification cri- 
by some positivists. Therefore, instead criterion. This 

lerion of meaning, some have proposed the j.e. it distin- 

criterion serves the same purpose as that of ven ^ 

guishes meaningful from .„ten,ent can be shown 

negative rather than a positive way. Thus, it _.„ninEful. In other 
to be false by experience or science, it is tements which 

words, the falsifiability criterion simply of content, 

have empirical content from those which ®''® “ statements might 
This criterion seems to admit the possibi ity Upye for their verifi- 
be meaningful even if no empirical evidmee is “scientific 

» nation. Of course, such statements could ma seems to be the 

truth”-they must be defended on other ’ jjpg the question 

nase in some of the views expressed by positivists regarding 

of moral behavior.* , „„pstions are posed in the 

As the basic philosophical verification and the falsifi- 

following pages, one \viU note that hot 
ability criteria \vill come into play* 

WHAT IS Man? 

’^0 question of what man is, which k °^„“"'!“verrhave been given, 
Pbilosophers and to. which so many di In effect, he * 

poses no serious problem for the Iogi<^ ® question. The psyc o o 
not his business as a philosopher to pxoerts who must ans\ver 

sociologist, and anthropologist are the xp 
Question for the educator, -.cmnce in the sense that ® 

The philosopher can be of some assi statements ma 

^ ^rify language and point out assump o 

«. A. AV„. T™.A »Ad 

they rigorous criterion of criierion, Ufe," CfO" 

lsS,„ S„ K. Nl.Uen. ■'Philraopby EdllloM. 

IT). 40ff Scifnilt^ , 
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the scientists in each of these fields. He might note that certain state- 
ments made by psychologists are not warranted by either the subject 
matter being studied or the methods used. For example, some behavior- 
istic psychologists made the statement that since all man’s actions arc 
determined by hereditary and environmental factors he does not have 
the power of free choice. A group of philosophers applied logic and 
linguistic analysis to the problem and showed that the statement was 
unwarranted.® 

What can science tell the educator about man? The geneticist, an- 
thropologist, and other scientists will give important information about 
mans evolutionary origin. The psychologist will provide key concepts 
and theories about human behavior, especially learning. The sociologist 
and social psychologist will describe and explain man’s social behavior. 
And, as these various sciences improve their tediniques, they will be 
a e to give a more detailed and complete answer to our question ‘‘What 
is man?” 

It is not necessary to repeat what the behavioral sciences have to 
say about man. The student will find such knowledge in the basic^ texts 
required for each of these sciences. The significant point, for the philos- . 

r?j the logical empiricist bids the questioner to 

seek his answers about man’s nature from sources other than philos- 


HOW DO WE KNOW? 

empiricist considers questions concerning the theory of 
an^W ® V?"' i ‘his area, he feels, that the 

of the make his greatest contribution. Critical analysis 

IS ^ -’■'Perienoe and through the 

exact sciences ts the philosopher’s fare. 

tn -1 ^ statement is meaningful when it can be subjected 

'“*• Th'’ assumption underlying this 
experience is a valid mode of knowing. Much 

sLTc f of knowledge. For example, if 

someone ays that there are bears in Yellowstone Pa?k, one can find out 
r onese y scare mg t e paries. This type of everyday experience is 

a perfectly legitimate way of arriving at knowledge 

The other way of acquiring knmvledge, lind perhaps the most im- 
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portant in our age of science, is through the £ 

both past and present, have clainn^ to be emp j„gta. 

search for knowledge. The medieval and mo em j-„igal positivist 
physicians considered their disciplines sciences. . jj,g j^a^dards 

rejects this claim since the methods employed i no following 

of the scientiEe method. Only those activities which have the 

characteristics can claim to be truly scienti c. aritgrion has two 

1. Intersuhjective testability or ^^any o priori or 

features: first it demands that for knowledge; second 

preconceived notions and biases in n Bndines be capable of 

that the claims which a scientist makes or ’ Thus, a physi- 

test by others who are competent in that par principle in the be- 

cist who claims he has ^‘S<=overed a very imp discovery so 

havior of atoms but refuses to ^close e • claim scientific 

that other physicists can check his theory, “ ^ claimed that “prime 

respectability for his work. Similarly, w en objects, he was not 

matter” existed but that it could never e Aristotle’s prime matter 
speaking as a scientist but a j' E_;Hon it cannot be tested, 

theory is factually meaningless since, y scientific statements be 

2. Reliability: This approximately the same 

based on repeated testings all of which ug^city" is reliable since 
results. The statement that “copper “nduc ^ put to a 

repeated testings have shown that ^ copper. But when e 

piece of copper the current passes “^.gbest one to begin a battle 

astrologer claims that a certain day wi , g]r the reliability of sue 
or plant a crop there is no opportunity o ^ proves to be a go 
proposition. Even if the battle were ,j,gt it was the posi on 


3. Definiteness and precision. and deiim 

and concepts used in the science jt rnust b® ’ and 

concept “matter,” for example is ^ i rime matter - 

bnguished from older meanings such as .t^tgUigence, ggnal 

^stotle. In education, such concep , call for op 


irning,““discipUne.”“trde;ocmHcd.sroom. 


;^«irning, " - discipUne, . c.. cri- 

definitions based upon empiriral !„ order “j^adcquatc. 

4. Coherence or systeinabc information is nipanied 

crion, a haphazard collection o ,gn,atic manner an 

fathering of data must be done in ^ retical assumption . facts of 
by a statement of certain laws and dieureMa pgnns. and fa^ 
be no contradiction betsveen the vanouj^ la^^ ^ 


“An operatlonml deSnlUon gives U*® m 
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the case, A study of modem explanations of learning will reveal that the 
psychologist is attempting to construct a coherent or systematic theory. 
The important auxiliary tools in this endeavor to attain coherence are 
logic and mathematics (statistics). 

5. Comprehensiveness: All truly scientific activity must be charac- 
tenzed by the endeavor to include all possible knowledge related to the 
problem at hand. The knowledge acquired by the unaided senses is 
merely he be^ning; all of the technical tools of modem science must 
be employed. The astronomer of today could not claim scientific ade- 

high-powered telescopes avail- 
hptic'ivp ^ ° electron-microscope cannot do a compre- 

un-to-datP ^ \ subject. This criterion also bids the scientist to stay 
and rplafPf 1 °R ‘braveries, techniques and equipment in his own 

should neve ' "«"='■ completed; the scientist 

claim'"m'h?^v'^B^"^ applied rigorously many disciplines which 
aatrology are. for exampl°^™Tdel^?“’ 

and fa Ihf nur!’il*f =*P^rienees 

Very often the ordinarv^ * “"c fc the logical empiricist, 

phenomenon. But the^umoses of 'f*®"**" “'■® observing the same 
one might gaze at observations differ. To illustrate, 

an experience for the oblmer oonstitutes, 

purposes. First he ^ astronomer has quite different 

heavenly bodies. Second he ® descripHon of the various 

served by pronosintr varin ? explanation of what he has ob- 

tivity). Finally from liic ^ gravity) and theories (e.g., rela- 

predict the behavior of the J ^nd theories he attempts to 

once of comets aTd sotrth^^^^^ “PP®®®’ 

may slop at simple ohservaf ®^‘nary observer of a phenomenon 

tion. Selim do?h?Xr oris°L"2;r,;^ ■'®^“'’; 

prediction. capable of scientific explanation and 

realms of ^experience and'^'ciCTre"^V™l'^™'°^®® “* *® 

mysticism, and pure reason are not r^rdTdl 7''®’®.“.°"- 

at knowledge. But what proof does he^fc f “""".n® 

Otter for the vahdity of scientific 

•’For m more comprebenitve discunton of thn> 

“Nituralljm ead IIom«nInn.“ Ileairn** In Ibe idenHfie method, tee 11, Fel«l. 

beck (New Yorks Applet<m.Onttjry.Crofti, 1953) Setene*. ed. H. Felgl eod M. Brod- 
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(inductive) method, since he uses 

out the validity of other modes of knowing? . . f induo- 

admit that one cannot demonstrate the validity of the 

he asserts that “it is a principle of proceaur , gu 
operational rule.” If one proceeds according to thrs ru e, he 
to “do” science; if he does not choose to do 
other activities (poetry, art, etc.), but not in scien 

WHAT IS TRUTH? 

■J the logical empiricist 

From the foregoing sections, it is evide statements of 

must reject the conservative notion ot trum. truth or 

theology and metaphysics are meaningless, e q ^ ^.gnuently, the 
falsity of such statements need not be considered Con^ g 
empiricist’s reservoir of truths will conjam on y yg gf a scien- 

and ordinary experiences. But even the la er unwilling to subject 

tific test before they can be considered true. make no 

an individual or personal experience to pu claims to have 

■mowledge claims for such experience. Thus a p _ ^ objec- 

some mystical contact with the spiritual wor exoerience. 

Hvely check) can not claim any f™* activity produces the 
In reality the empiricist holds that ®ci ’ ggp,ance. It is unpor* 
major truths which can claim general or p ^ , claim to the title, 

then to know which disciplines can lay legtomate 
*mence, from which truth is derived. j factual. The 

The sciences can be divided into the ^niences). From 

mal sciences are logic and mathema i« factual sciences om 


ormal or analytic trutn is . , , , to the pure ana -r-t- 

■mn synthetic truths are derived are ^ .^^g education, and soc 
Wves. The applied sciences, such os "J® pure sciences. ^ 

»k, are based lipon knowledge and behavioral science . 

‘te sciences are divided into the nature > ’ physics, c ® ’ 

m natural sciences include such P include economics, ' 

fogy, and astronomy; the social scien^s mete p hoi 

*«oal science, and L like; the behawo^c^^^ eombinaUens of the 
oothropology, and sociology. (There j psychology op j 

^ooces such as physical ehemisUy »ndjoe.^, PJ ^ ^bdivision 

^divisions of each major science, e.g-. ^ ^ 

• <4 It of lodoCtfOO* 
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Diagram 1 


Logic 

Mathematics 


Natural 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Astronomy 

Geology 

etc. 


History 

Economics 

Political 

Science 

etc. 


Psychology 

Sociology 

Anthropology 


Medicine 
Education 
Social Work 
etc. 


geol^.) Diagram 1 shows the relationship among the various sciences, 
•swer "A™ “. 1 ,“ '‘"“’,'1''““™ "Wch «l>e philosophers must seek to an- 
cmninVirt-! o truths of science immutable (absolute)?” The logical 
sciences <I>JOstion is that the conclusions of the formal 

^aTnle t>nd mathematics) are, in a certain sense, absolute. For 
"oicluL^/e “f r ^ ^ Z- 'hWefore X is Z, 

them Mathem-if *'™ P''®"’>®<ts follows of necessity from 

accurate to S o o ““ 

the term absolute i truths in the formal sciences and eliminate 

I^^hV ’"'‘“Pl'ysical connotation.” 

tniths. In othcrwOTdTThe'facrT’ immutable 

The degree of probabiUt'v will Vmld only prohable truths. 

of refinement and rc fo a great extent upon the degree 

dcvelopcrForcxamp,T"L 

higher degree of nrolnhn^ "IP natural science.^ boast a 

cnees. Evfn if tt wt '! o^'f .t factTI 

one know when a scienhflc probable, how does 

it corresponds or d«rno, '™'= 

empiricist. But when the observed fact,” answers the 

wliy can it not be «)nsidcrcd'^rim”^^^r'^^^°"‘^ observed fact, 

correspondence of the statement svith 't ®r""‘’'^ because the 

plctely or indirectly indicaled. Thcrcforflbe^''"''!'’ 

use the terms confirmed or disconfirmeV^ "".P'"'""' “ 

T. 

’Soto mrru* ilut moJrrn m«lUv*lu«d VMlnl ■».« .. 

erriion lo thif cmrrU niW. •"** iyitrmi ctmstitule an «x- 

Friel. .nd Ham.nUm.- «u „ « i-i a 

«v. ««, pp. 0-13. Ayer. ep. Ch. V. 
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to the history of sciench bmrfacts"rf his- 

r4rrXonrc™L“; — b.™* .f p™—* 

research. -Jmitc the skeptical nature of his 

The logical empiricist readily adm healthy skepticism 

view of knowledge and truth. But, he consi demand certainty, 

and a sign of intellectual maturity. Only the im 

To summarize the logical .rP‘"t‘l:frf'the"sc™nces and with 
asserted that truth is equated with the find g Metaphysical and 

experience (when it can be checked empinc .herefore cannot he 
theological delusions have no factual validity and thereto 

considered true or false. 


WHAT IS GOOD? ^ 

When the logical empiricist is asked to position. Certainly, 

from wrong, beautiful from ugly, he is m involve these questions, 
he makes choices in his day-to-day living ' only for himself 

And many of these choices have f S"’ ,.pns every day of his 

hut for his fellowmen; he answers “ j,oie matter from the 

life. However, as a philosopher he views thi statements 

eoldly analyHc point of view. His firet For example, the 

uhout good, evil, and the like meaning “ primitive peoples he m' 
following propositions are meaning u . ,^ght to ' __ 

^at it is wrong to kill a member °f °'’.® , , certain oriental pe°P “ ’ 

foreigner"; or “Polygamy is eonsidered nght y beautiful ito 

Most literary critics say Shakespeare s because anthropolo^ 

•hose of Milton.” These statements are m ^ ,bcm ngh 


cs say bnuKcsi/v***-- ^ , because 

hese Statements are J„ve them ngh' 

sociology or a survey of literal^ closer scrutiny wi s 

long-they are capable of a statements of fact; they 

'at they are not value judgments at a , „.nis 

“"f'Pfive. . . „ ...hen prescriptive ^ta'eme" 

The crucial question of meaning ^nimand people how 
[0 involved, that is, those which of dilferent 

he Ten Commandments and the mo Apphueil iff mcaning- 

'■«. or ailturcs are statements ^ ' ^piions mu Even "hen 

non, one sees that alt such mora P , niadc of them- ' , _icn. 

”s simply because no empirical tes jn,cmcnt, it i* s'jl "f—ningles' 
hu-Thou Shalt not" is omitted from '‘“'"..cnl- must l« meaning 
'^oi example, the statement 'It « 
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since it can never be shown to be true or false empirically. All such 
statements represent an expression of one's feelings, emotions, or prefer- 
ences and an explicit or implicit desire that others will accept the same 
view and live according to it.“ 

According to this view of values, statements about the beauty or 
ugliness of natural objects or works of art are also devoid of factual 
meaning^ They, too, are simply eitpressions of one’s feelings or prefer- 
bo nothing for the analytic philosopher or the 
ogical post ivist to talk about in connection with values of any kind, 
esnerf" "a Pronouncements; he must “resist the role of' 

task fnT“ As a philosopher ho must limit his 

ure of Zr®l ™ n *0 logical struc 

matin! Tv, , 'T'rios, he must go on living, 

^aim for the truth or objectivity of his choices; he admits they are 
merely expressions of his preferences. ^ 

i, argoo Ibat the emotive theory of ethics 

chttli!tftrafi?.h "’™hors of the same 

adequat b! tt! fin! t ** ‘hoory is wholly 

Totrmters ‘’''"hnent of ethical values! 

in food and art is tn nv category as matters of taste 

They note that there is 3^0^° 1 si^ificant difference between the two. 
not exist in the realm nf f tolerance in matters of taste which does 
a!dTe„ -orals. Modem civilized peoples, 

grced,IymgTndthelihe Also It ™P«’ 

such behavior binding on all men ^ oonsider prohibitions against 

commits the reductive fallar- 1. ^“Oo^o'Joontly, the radical empiricist 

status as facLTo^eTderiT "Tt! fT‘ "-‘oments the same 

statements “Copper conaTTeltwet- Td" "sfeaT T 

same kind? It seems not; as Feid savs ^ “ " 7 °"® T 

an exact science.” However it .u cannot be, 

anthropology and sociolo^, cfn b^of 

the fundamental moral vaMes are But T determining what 

basic values which rp<!iilt in A-(t ' vanous applications of these 

pragmatic, o“S "O— 

alternative systems hold certainTTr 7 ®‘*"nete alternatives. All the 
no.a certain moral pnnciplcs in common but also 

’‘See Ay«r, op. cit., pp, 20-22 Cfc vi .n.* . 

... **^pi^^***'.*T*™ Education for 6wr Age of Sc^ ^ C»ll«d the Emotive Theory. 

end Education, ed, N B of a Logical Empiridst." 

P- 326. • {Chleagoi Ualv. of Chicago Pre«, 1955), 
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have certain differences. The essentials are "morals.” the differences 
mores or folkways.'® 

A 1 It . t 


lliS' however, the position described above moderate is 
not generally accepted among analysts and v j ggy of 

the Lalyst has something practical to contribute to 
ethics. Thus certain analysts following Wittgens Moral dis- 

ordinary language is a tool for conducting uman .j people’s 

course then, is a practical kind of speech ^'rlalTs Obvte^ 
behavior rather than to describe or predict contained in 

people’s preferences for certain b'nds o actually 

ethicalstatements. But, these statements a go have a real 

believe to.be good and evil. As such these s • ^ you are 

meaning, though not a scient^c one. ,. gomeone might dis- 

talking about when you say, “It ^^ow what you mean, 

agree with you, but he cannot say he d^s of moral state- 

Herein lies the task of analytic ethics^ By 
ments the analyst can correct many popu absolute in morals may 
P'e, he might show that what is propose as coe 

actually he only a relative prescription. Or he g ^ gg^tain personal 
holds to be a moral truth may be only ..v. demonstrate that no 

prejudice. Yet another result of such ^ moralists to agree 

Increase in factual information can ^mP® ^ o^e valuable is the 
cn ethical or ideological principles. Petliap ^ particular way of 

assistance the analyst can give in pointing "P , jjops, rewards, and 
life will include certain prescriptions, co whereas a different 

punishments, in other words a whole moral code, w 
'vay of life might have quite another moral cM 'ccdeavor might be a 

hfliefs Of“other cultures as -®« u® *®^^® 



Other individuals. Furthermore;, ruirent moral squau 

Ratify their language, removing many of th „moved can people 
Only after such linguistic confusions have ^^^^j^^gntal goals of life- 
actually do an intelligent job of clanfymg vjjpjopher and the ogj 
Thus, according to this view, Ae field of mom' P]-^®- 

Preitivist have a role to play in the and clarify. ^‘C 

“Pby. But their role is “not to P«=®u"be ’lut ^ philosophc , 

^Ifillment of this role will have teacher.'® 

me man on the street, the politician, and tn 

/Wff_ I 


;:fo. .. .„d d^criNlon of 

IIVI,, AU.™. “Mo..! FhUosophs; ““S'u.. Aim »' Arm CUo<w. !“■. 

"• '?'*>■ a»-«0. SCO M. ScbUct , r„dllcWC mC a. r^ 

r.« wf!’"*''' Mcofat ot EUllcl Term..' to Cotm" 

^ 1030). Chs. XII, Xlll. 
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WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL? 


Early in this chapter it was noted that the analytic philosopher con- 
tends th^it is not his function to tell educators what to do in their 
schools, logical empiricist is in general agreement svith this view 
11 ^ from answering educational questions unless 

scienhfically denved answers are possible. It does appear, however, that 
educational questions would be in harmony 
he oo ™dook of the logical empiricist whereas others would 

^ oreign to their views. Obviously any answers drawn from 
heological or metaphysical sources xvould be wholly unacceptable. 

onP Si ® of tl'o school?", 

develnn school's primary obligation is to 

of ni rl-iWh specifically this aim includes the fostering 

inp nW consistency and conclusiveness of reason- 

(5) the seliep- ^ scientific (factual) accuracy and reliability, 
moral ratinl.hr °' *" ends, and (6) 

lence imnarfal^u,' ° *° **“"dards of justice, equity, benevo- 

lence impart.ahty, and abstention from violence.'" 

to the ''' u '’•’'“d'’® of rationality is related closely 

wants thT"'.? a“" PP- *0". ‘Ito logical 

This is its nrimarv nW°° ^'ioloP ® "scientific mentality” in pupils, 
concerned with the nn teachers, administrators, and others 

as pS^fness ‘ d POtPoses such 

nities or nations minlif i, needs. Thus some comma- 

vocational competence 'othere*" *' 1 '’ f®'’®®’ •’'® iob of developing 
school should be responsible forThfs ‘ 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 
a very detailed 'curtmluTfOT^TJchoo^^^^^ fomulate' 

parent, teacher, or school board member h 'n 

in curriculum planning. As a philosonher n Participate rvillingly 

ments like Feigl’s “There is much 

sound and hopeful ” or “Too much education that appears 

“I am pleadinlfor’a goldTrmeTntlX of ^isf 

uon or the issue between progres- 

>n. Fci,l. -AJm, M Education for Our A,* of Science." op. of,., pp, 335, 
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sive and classical education.” But he soon belays 

«... 11 h. » “r “ sn”“.a » £ »"a« "> 

that B "large part" ot *e cum^lum * . elemrtitary. aiaon. 

the natural, social, and applied scienc S 

dary, and higher education. ^ empiricist. He 

The actLl pattern of courses is jLe subject 

does insist, though, that subject matter as a jj„ciples, and rules, 
matter he does not mean mere facts, orm ’ ^ tjie sciences 

although these are important, 'r*'® disciplines play in our 

should include an examination of the validation of knowl- 

scientific age, "the methods of discovery an gygj argue that 

edge.” Surely, no twentieth-centupi empirim curriculum. 

science education should be excluded r^ heart of the empiricists 
Even though the sciences will consti e technologically en- 

curriculum, he admits that man does no literature, and the 

hanced creature comforts alone. _,e of study. These two 

line arts should he an integral part o ® , “general education, 
categories, science and humanities, wi central core at both t le 

Vocational training might be ° iculum of higher education 

elementary and secondary level. Also, specialized education, 

should represent a balance between 8®"® ^ logical empidci®^ ® vies 

One Lai point should be made ®'’0“‘ ^.opby he would ^ h 
of the curriculum. As an advocate ot an y especially attentiv 

to have all teachers in all subject-mat ct .^vill enable ®‘” 

training students in linguistic analysis. -phc differc 

distinguish the various ways in whic an poetr>' and phi osi^ 

between fact and value, propaganda and 'rum.^/^^ould be trained m 
sKould be made clear. In other wo. careers, 

philosophical analysis throughout t eir e 

HOW SHOULD ONE TEACH. ^ dis- 

e logical empiricist, unlike controversies ahontjj"^^^^ 

nssed in this volume, does not fe rncommendatiou .„,lvsis 


HOW SHOULD omc ^ bilosophcrs dis- 

he logical empiricist, unlike controversies ahontjj"^^^^ 

assed in this volume, does not fe recommendation analysis 

^ch are especially important, H'S P j gje and „nlc fdt 

^c contUct Lm be to employ the , gensteiu. for 

a clarify the issues involved. of most coutrosc 

lat such analysis would remove I c 

*na 

"For the recommendation of » J®*^*** "** 
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the misunderstanding of meanings. Remove the source of the problems 
and the prohlems will disappear (Iherapeutie positivism). 

The role which linguistic analysis can play in clearing up the con- 
fusion about teaching-learning methods is exemplified in certain recent 
works. Several chapters of Language and Concepts in Education are 
dcTOted to this topic. Also Sehefiler-s Thiiosophy and Education has a 
Zw O" methods.*" In general, however, the 

Zeir ch ef " “"Suing that one teaching method is better than another, 
^eir chief concern is for the clarification of the language, pointing up 

eaZ pZtTZw of 

anai;:;sti:M‘aX^rz''z:cr 

“How should one teach?” from those doing rZZZ il that' 

better onZZT"^^' P‘ 

make it inadvisable for him in’ir« '“ohers personality traits might 

commonsense approach to teaching melkZ-'™ "’j’’0<Js- Some of this 
that the dry-as-dust method of r«.f Feigl’s comment 

an exciting intellectual edventure "in'^iZee" Ztr'f 

and the natural method have their liZ P • ’ 'coming by doing 

civilization. In many subiZ m!,r ‘™““*;ou' our modem complex 

much research has been done in the fielH ^ !i"® 
which the empiricist would regard with sk methodology 

lack adequate control of the mimero.i? ^ .P*',™™- °f *>»= studies 
ing-Ieaming process. Terms and m involved in the teach- 

assumptions are not clearly stated- ‘"adequately defined; 

warranted by the data or findings L ,i 'f"'"'™ "re not 

scientific method have been annfied^r *>>e "anons of 

study, which fulfills the niles and ren *° ‘'“""’■‘‘f’ teaching. In one 
cism, the procedure is as follows- “"“f “"’P*"' 

fined and delimited, (2) teaching'-. ji“ '""ching is clearly de- 
t t teacning and learning are adequately distin- 

146 . sol” "P- Ok.. I. ni, iv. Vl X s r m 

:3V., VI “At Scheffler, op. eit., pp. 32. 92, 

Fe.Ei, Aim* of Education for Our Ag« of ScI«Ke.« op. cfr., p. 337. 
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guished, (3) the system of actions involved in teaching is stated spe- 
cifically, (4) a pedagogical model is constructed pointing up the inde- 
pendent, intervening, and dependent variables in relation to linguistic 
performative, and expressive behavior (for both teacher and pupils), 
and, finally, (5) the limitations of the research design and the conclu- 
sions are noted.”* 

It seems, then, that both the analytic philosopher and the logical 
empiricist have the same answer to the educator’s questions regarding 
how one should teach: use your own experience, common sense, and the 
findings of research studies. 


HOW SHOULD PUPILS BE EVALUATED? 

The empiricist would agree with philosophers of other persuasions that 
evaluation should be in terms of the stated purpose of the school. Do the 
objective or essay examinations which are in use adequately measure 
clarity of thought, consistency, objectivity, and the like? Do current 
examinations or other means of evaluation determine the students’ knowl- 
edge of and attitudes toward justice, equity, impartiality, and benevo- 
lence? Obviously, the answers to these questions must be based upon 
valid research. Again, this is not the task of the philosopher, but of the 
experts in the field of measurement and evaluation. The philosopher 
might lend his assistance by acting as a critic of the language and con- 
cepts used and by pointing up underlying assumptions, logical incon- 
sistencies, and the like, but he will not tell the educator how to evaluate 
pupils. 


HOW ARE DISCIPLINE AND FREEDOM 
TO BE HARMONIZED? 

'The answer to the question of how discipline and freedom are to be 
harmonized, which is of great concern to those who run schools and 
teach in classrooms, is not to be found in the works of the analytic phi- 
losophers or the logical empiricists. And this is as it should be since they 
do not believe that the philosopher should concern himself with such 
questions. Of course, the tools of linguistic analysis will aid in the 
clarification of the problem for the educator but will not give him the 
solution. The problem must be solved by teachers and administrators in 
terms of the objectives of the school, the type of society in which tht: 

**SmUh and Ennis, op. eft., pp. 8&-101. 
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school operates, the personalit)’ traits of teachers, and other practical 
concerns. 

Even thou^ most of the analytic philosophers and empincists 
mentioned thus far express a preference for democracy as a form of gov- 
ernment, they malce no explicit or implicit inference that democracy 
should he practiced in the classroom. Thus, unlike either the conserva- 
tives who are opposed to the idea of die democratic classroom or the 
liberals who favor it, the empiricist does not commit himself. He tells 
teachers, “This is your problem; solve it to the best of your ability.” 


CHAPTER SU^/vMARY 

The analytic movement in philosophy differs radically from the other 
philosophical points of view mentioned in this text. The analysts do not 
believe in the construction of world views or the search for absolutes or 
ultimate principles. Rather, they look upon the function of philosophy as 
one of service to common sense and the sciences. The analysis of lan- 
guage, pointing up assumptions and logical inconsistencies, and clearing 
away pseudoproblems are important functions of the analytic philosopher. 

. One group of philosophers within tfie analytic movement, the logical 
empiricists, do offer specific answers to some questions posed in our 
text. Their analytic orientation, however, is evident in their ans\vers. In 
general, they hold the following views on philosophical or educational 
questions: Man is what the behavioral sciences say he is— an evolving 
organism with certain needs, drives, and desires and living in a society 
having norms for behavior, customs, and so forth. Experience and science 
constitute the valid ways by which man acquires knowledge about him- 
self and the world around him. Truth is contained in experience and the 
findings of the sciences. Aesthetic values are merely expressions of indi- 
vidual or group preferences. For some empiricists ethical values, too, are 
expressions of preferences. For others, certain fundamental moral values 
are rooted in man’s nature and can be empirically determined; the differ- 
ent applications and implementations of these fundamental valuCs to 
daily living result in alternative ethical systems. ’ 

The application of empiricist philosophy to educational questions 
provides the following answers*. The school’s primary goal is to develop 
rationality. The curriculum should contain a good balance of scientific 
studies and the Immanilies. The methods of teaching and evaluation 
should be determined by common sense and educational research. Har- 
monizing freedom and discipline is a practical problem, the solution of 
which will ''ar>' among different social groups and teachers. 
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Chapter XII 


Unity Within Diversity 
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the teacher education institutions might be compared to the rapid spread 
of the ideas of the Protestant Reformation. 

But just as the Reformation had its Counter-Reformation so, too. the 
conservatives began a counterreformation against Deweys liberal philos- 
ophy. Many of the advocates of older philosophical systems which had 
done little for educational theory began in earnest to construct educa- 
tional theories which would be consistent with their philosophical views 
and at the same time stand as refutations of Dewey’s system. Thus in the 
first half of the twentieth century a fierce verbal battle ensued between 
conservatives and libetals in education. And there is little evidence that 
the decades of the 1960*s and 1970’s Avill see the resolution of the conflict. 

The two preceding chapters have examined possible escapes from 
the either-or dihmma of the consen'ative-hheral conBict. But at this 
writing, it seems correct to assert that even these two attempts to resolve 
the difficulty have not received much attention from educators. This 
rather unsettled situation will certainly bewilder the layman, the student, 
or the beginning teacher. He can rightfully ask, “If the experts can’t 
decide which philosophy is best suited for American education, how can 
you expect me, a novice, to do so?”ActualIy, this question can be divided 
into two separate, though related, parts. The first involves the individual 
student’s choice. The second involves the selection of a philosophy of 
education for the American public schools. 

Obviously, these are not easy questions to answer or there would be 
nothing to fight about. The individual can resolve the difficulty for him- 
self by siding with the conservatives or the liberals or by espousing one 
of the solutions suggested in the last two chapters. Regardless of which 
position is taken, he will be able to give many good reasons for his choice. 

If such were not the case there would not be such varied 'points of view 
on the issues discussed in this volume. Also, one must acknowledge that 
the advocates of the various positions are sincere in their efforts to seek 
and propound the truth as it applies to educational theory and practice. 

Since it is not the purpose of this book to convert the reader to any 
point of view, no evaluation of the various positions is offered. But, if 
the reader reflects seriously on these problems of educational philosophy, 
he will undoubtedly feel drawn to one of the schools of thought, or even 
to several of them. The only word of warning your author has for the 
neophyte is to beware of unsystematic eclecticism. Tbis intellectual dis- 
ease often found among teacher education students (and even c.xpcri- 
enced teachers) consists in picking and choosing from several or all of 
the philosophies those items which one likes. Of course, the major pitfall 
in this approach lies in espousing contradictory views. 

\Vljcn the individual makes his choice and advocates one philosophy 
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his problem is only half solved. As soon as he joins a teaching staff he 
encounters other points of view. In reality, he might have encountered 
this difficulty as a college student when he detected the fundamental 
disagreement behveen his academic and education professors. 

The next important question, then, is, “Which educational philos- 
ophy is best for America?” Tliat other countries have an official or quasi- 
official philosophy has often been cited by critics of American education 
as the main reason for their superiority to American education. In Chap- 
ter VIII we saw how the philosophy of socialist realism served as the 
unifying principle for all educational and cultural endeavors in the 
Soviet Union. This unity of purpose and direction undoubtedly was a 
major factor in bringing the Soviet countries from one of the lowest edu- 
cational levels in the civilized world to their present high position among 
the industrial nations. 

France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, the British Isles, and other 
European nations also appear to be less divided on the isuues of educa- 
tional philosophy or even on educational practices. (A few exceptions 
to this general rule are noted at the end of Chapter VI.) The students in 
teacher education institutions are generally schooled in what we have 
called the conservative view. When they serve on elementary or secon- 
dary school faculties they are in general agreement with their fellow 
teachers on the primary purposes of the school, they use much the same 
teaching and evaluation methods, and they follow a national syllabus. 
Even those foreign visitors, including Americans who do not agree with 
the educational philosophy of these countries, will generally admit that 
national systems are quite successful in achieving their purposes. 

That the schools of America do not have a unifying philosophy is 
recognized by most Americans and foreigners. Some say that this is to 
be expected in a young nation where each group of early settlers brought 
their theological and educational beliefs to their own isolated colonies. 
Each had a somewhat different outlook on life. For example, the Puritans 
were aggressive, energetic, and efficient in realizing the goal of material 
success in this world. Thus Puritanism emphasized the value of educa- 
tion and the necessity of its availability to all to achieve this end. On 
the other hand, the non-Puritan colonies, such as Maryland, reflected the 
religious and cultural values of their European tradition. Because of the 
isolation of the colonies, each one fostered its own pattern of education 
without interference from its neighbors. Under such circumstances, local 
autonomy both in administration and philosophical outlook was Uie most 
natural pattern of educational development. No attempt was made to 
propagate an educational philosophy acceptable to all the colonies, and 
the great influx of European immigrants during the nineteenth and early 
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twentieth centuries did nothing to direct the young nation toward a 
central educational purpose. Some educators feel that this great diverg- 
ence of views about education should be retained. Others argue that 
America needs unity of educational purpose. 

Let us loolc at some of the responses to the question "What philos- 
ophy is best for American public education?” The liberals, of course, will 
say that the greatest democratic nation and recognized leader of the free 
world should adopt a liberal philosophy of education. The conservatives, 
believing that their philosophy should prevail, will maintain that demo- 
cratic government is not an outgrowth of h'beral educational theories. 
Democracy has flourished, they will say, in the British Isles, France, and 
many other nations which espouse educational conservatism. Further- 
more, they maintain, the purpose of education is not to make little demo- 
crats or any other political species out of children but rather to give 
them knowledge and develop their intellectual powers so they can make 
wise political choices when .they become voters and rulers in adult life. 
At any rate, there seems little likelihood that either of these two camps 
will allow the other to dominate. 

Several years ago the Philosophy of Education Society devoted its 
annual national convention to the general topic of whether Whitehead’s 
philosophy of organism might serve as the best unifying philosophy for 
American public education. Die arguments for the acceptability of this 
veiw are contained in Chapter X. The general burden of the message 
was that neither the conservative nor liberal views were adequate for a 
philosophy of public education. So much of the conservative theory is 
clearly outdated because of its failure to adjust to social and techno- 
logical change that it is unsuited to twentieth-century educational cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, the liberal theories, especially of Dewey, 
because of their naturalistic, pragmatic notion of man and his destiny 
cannot satisfy the majority of Americans. Therefore, they maintained, 
Whitehead’s philosophy, which accounted for all the aspects of human 
life, would be most acceptable to the greatest number of Americans. 

The frequency with which both conservatives and liberals alike 
quote Whitehead seems to give some plausability to the contention of 
his followers that his philosophy might be most acceptable as the phi- 
losophy of American education. Certainly the conservatives would rather 
see Whitehead instead of the Deweyites victorious. Probably, too, the 
liberals would prefer Whitehead’s views to those of their conservative 
opponents. Perhaps the raaj'or obstacle to AVhitehead’s dominance in edu- 
cation lies in the rather esoteric and difficult nature of his philosophy. 
Also, a relatively small number of both general philosophers and educa- 
tional theorists are Whitehead men, and the number of teachers in 
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elementary and secondary schools who know anything about his philos- 
ophy is extremely limited. 

As we have seen in Chapter XI the analytic philosopher or the 
logical positivist does not conceive of his role as one of telling educators 
what to do. Similarly, he would hesitate to tell those engaged in the 
huge task of American education what set of philosophical and educa- 
tional principles should guide the schools of the nation. Undoubtedly he 
would be willing to assist educators in the important job of clarifying 
the languap and the fundamental a.ssumptions underlying the issues of 
the discussion. With his analytic tools he might even convince educators 
that many of their problems arc pseudoproblcms. Certainly, this would 
do much to diminish the conflict between the liberals and consen'atives. 
But by their own admission the analytic schools do not provide the 
Sloo'lTys'tem''"'* educational principles needed to guide the American 

It might appear that all the alternatives have been exhausted Hovv- 
ever others are proposed. The first to come to mind is that there is no 
If othe“r^“™ iT of edtMHon for American public education 
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emphasize the practical, vocational, and life adjustment programs, since 
their young people are, for the most part, not college-bound. 

Your author has worked with large school systems which apply both 
liberal and conservative philosophies within the same system. For exam- 
ple, one school system has three or four secondary schools possessing all 
the characteristics recommended by modem conservatives. The princi- 
pal, other administrators, and practically all the teaching stafF agree that 
the school is designed to develop intellectual power and transmit knowl- 
edge. Great emphasis is placed on the disciplinary value of certain sub- 
jects like foreign languages, both classical and modem, and mathematics. 
The curriculum consists of separate subjects—there are no integrated 
areas such as social studies or general science. All nonacademic activities 
are strictly extracurricular and take place after school. Teaching methods 
are teacher-centered with lectures taking much of class time. Evaluation 
of pupil progress is exclusively in terms of academic achievement. Those 
students who do not receive a numerical grade of 70 or above fail and 
must retake the entire course. No student graduates or receives a diploma 
unless he has passed all of the courses. Discipline is very strict, and stu- 
dents are suspended from school after several infractions of the rules of 
conduct. 

There are several other schools in the same system which exemplify 
in most respects the liberal philosophy. Administrators and staff do not 
view development of intellectual power and mastery of subject matter 
as the most important goal of their school. They are much more con- 
cerned with the practical needs, interests, and desires of their students. 
With the exception of English there are few strictly academic courses, 
and these are electives. Even the English classes are concerned H7th 
practical problems such as letter ^vriting and reading popular periodicals 
rather than with rhetoric, composition, or literature. Great emphasis is 
placed on students becoming productive and well-adjusted members of 
their community. Current events, contemporary issues, and practical 
projects occupy most of the class time. Club, athletic, and social activities 
are recognized as essential parts of the curriculum. The lecture method 
and other teacher-centered methods are seldom used. Grading and pro- 
motion practices are very libera! and pupils are seldom failed. Only 
pupils with extreme discipline problems are suspended, and teachers 
allow considerable freedom of choice and action in their classes. 

No doubt this type of pluralism exists in many cities throughout the 
nation. Indeed there is much to be said in its favor. It permits a great 
amount of flexibility and experimentation. Parents and children can 
select schools which fit their philosophical preferences. Teachers can 
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elementary and secondary schools who know anything about his philos- 
ophy is extremely limited. 

As we have seen in Chapter XI the analytic philosopher or the 
logical positivist does not conceive of his role as one of telling educators 
what to do. Similarly, he would hesitate to tell those engaged in the 
huge task of American education what set of philosophical and educa- 
tional principles should guide the schools of the nation. Undoubtedly he 
would be willing to assist educators in the important job of clarifying 
the language and the fundamental assumptions underlying the issues of 
the discussion. With his analytic tools he might even convince educators 
that many of their problems are pseudoproblems. Certainly, this would 
do much to diminish the conflict between the liberals and conservatives. 
But by their own admission the analytic schools do not provide the 
philosophical and educational principles needed to guide tlie American 
school system. 

It might appear that all the alternatives have been exhausted. How- 
ever others are proposed. The first to come to mind is that there Is no 
need to have one philosophy of education, for American public education. 
If other countries wish to that is their business. Perhaps certain advan- 
tages accrue from such uniformity. On the other hand, one can point to 
certain disadvantages. The rigid lockstep pattern of European schools, 
for example, stifles creativity and initiative. Soviet educators admit that 
their completely undiversified program of general education does riot 
always bring out leadership qualities and creativity in youth. 

Since the application of one philosophy of education at all educa- 
tional levels limits freedom one might argue for the application of dif- 
ferent philosophies at the various levels. In reality, such seems to be the 
case at the present time. Most public elementary schools adhere to the 
liberal philosophy, whereas most senior high schools reflect conservative 
educational thinking. Generally it is believed that the junior high schools 
arc supposed to bridge the gap bchveen the two levels and the two phi- 
losophies, Colleges and universities, especially academic departments, 
tend to favor a modernized version of conservatism. Dewey’s educational 
philosophy finds its greatest critics in academic departments. 

Tin's educational pluralism, based on the different educational levels, 
is not the only alternative to a national philosophy of education. Some 
educators have contended that each community should make the decision 
for itself. Thus a high socioeconomic suburban community which sends 
most of its young people to college might well choose to apply the con- 
ser\'ative, subject-matter centered philosophy at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. On the other hand, some other community might 
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The fourth vision of life deals with classification of things, activities, 
and the like. I5 history to be classified as a social science or a science of 
a quite different kind? Is teaching to be classified as an art or a science? 
Is the pupil a highly evolved animal or should he be classified as a ra- 
tional animal? 

The next facet of ordered plurah'sm considers the different educa- 
tional ages of man. The first, the age of exploration, is at the root of all 
learning. This has been variously described by philosophers of different 
persuasions as the innate desire to know, as a systematic doubt, or as a 
felt difficulty. Whatever it is called, this age provides the motivation for 
learning from which the teacher can prod, urge, and assist the learner to 
further awareness, understanding, appreciation, or contemplation. Chil- 
dren display this quality in a most evident manner; they are always 
probing into everything to find out "what makes it tick.” However, the 
urge to explore never ceases to be operative even at the advanced 
stages of achievement and learning. 

Man’s second educational age, the age of conversation, involves 
discussion of the problems, questions, or subject matter with others. In 
an educational setting, the conversation would normally be betrveen 
student and teacher and other learners. However, the conversation can 
be broadened beyond the classroom and its personalities by consulh'ng 
the recorded thoughts of the ancients, medieval man, or more recent 
thinkers. At this stage, however, the learner will not settle upon final 
answers or solutions; he is trying to learn more about the questions and 
problems that bothered him in the age of exploration. 

The age of resolution is the time for settling upon answers and solu- 
tions. Such answers and solutions should, at first, be only tentative. But 
the learner must at some time reach some firm if not immutable conclu- 
sions; he cannot go on forever exploring and discussing without making 
some decisions. Different kinds of resolutions will be achieved: The test 
of experience will solve one kind of problem; intellectual insight will 
give some answers; aesthetic perception -will result in ordering of the 
parts or elements into a unified whole; moral judgment svill make the 
distinction between good and evil; and religious faith svill lead to com- 
mitment to a god. It is during this educational period that the learner 
begins to specialize in some field of knowledge or technical skill. The 
vastness of the world around him and the variety of persons he comes 
in contact with convince him that he cannot learn everything about all 
things. 

The fourth and final educational age is that of consummation. In 
this phase the learner decides on a way of fife and actually commits 
himself to it. Any new learning is built into his accepted pattern of 
thinking and acting. He relates general knowledge to his field of spe- 
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ingredients-he places it in its proper category and in the right per- 
spective. 

Professor Bartons ordered pluralism is designed to give a place in 
the educational scheme for what we have called conservatism and liber- 
alism. Tlic purpose of the school is given in very broad terms which 
advise that one purpose be emphasized at a certain time in the teaching- 
learning process and another at a different time. It allows and encour- 
ages educators to use various methods of teaching, both teacher- and 
student-centered. Problem and subject-matter centered curricula seem to 
find their niche. Evaluation is in terms of both growth and mastery of 
knowledge. General education and specialization (vocational education) 
are put on an equal footing; both are viewed as good and necessary. 
Both e.xtemal and internal control arc emphasized in the management of 
behavior and action. The solutions of Whitehead and the work of the 
analysts and positivists also can be accommodated in ordered pluralism. 

In the philosophical realm, ordered pluralism purports to encompass 
all the views of man, the various modes of knowing, the different kinds 
of truth, and the great variety of ethical codes and aesthetic theories. 
The only requirement seems to be that all these be ordered according to 
some logical pattern. 

Just how much acceptance ordered pluralism will find among edu- 
cators is unpredictable at this time. The proposal is of such recent origin 
that it will be some time before it can be put into practice in the schools. 

It has certain advantages over what we have called the haphazard forms 
of pluralism which now exist in American schools, the chief of which is 
the conscious ordering of the various approaches to educational problems 
according to certain educational ages and certain views of the world. 
Also, it gives educators a certain freedom to emphasize those educa- 
tional principles which appeal most to them. Thus in the age of explora- 
tion, for example, the Deweyan liberal would be more apt to emphasize 
the recognition of difficulties and problems as the starting point for 
learning. On the other hand, the Aristotelian realist might emphasize the 
innate drive to know as the starting point for learning. In the age of 
resolution, the Deweyan liberal would be apt to concentrate on the test- 
ing of proposed hypotheses whereas the realist would more than likely 
see to it that the learner be given or lead to the right answers. Each of 
the other educational ages might receive different emphasis from 
teachers holding different philosophical viewpoints. In a similar manner, 
each of the different views of life will be emphasized by teachers accord- 
ing to their philosophical preferences. However, ordered pluralism seems 
to imply that although educators might emphasize one approach the 
other possibilities should not be completely ignored. In this manner the 
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cialization. All of these new acquisitions may be motivated by exploration 
and discussion with others and a solution may be reached, but they will 
be integrated into the learner’s accepted pattern of beliefs and ways of 
doing things. 

The next question Barton raises in his ordered pluralism is how the 
different ways of looking at life and the four educational levels can be 
applied to teaching-learning situations within the classroom. Much like 
^YhUehead, he argues that the age of exploration calls for student- 
centered teaching. By this he means that the needs and interests of the 
students should be the central focus during this period. Subject matter 
is not to be disregarded, hut rather it should be subsidiary to student 
needs and interests. Also all of the ways of looking at life will be con- 
sidered but the purposive will be dominant. 

In the age of conversation, leaching is concerned with arranging for 
the student to meet the world around him so that he can converse with 
it. This calls for an examination of all sides of questions and issues in 
the natural and social sciences and the humanities. These studies will 
take the student well beyond his own needs and Interests and bring him 
in contact with the world, During the age of conversation the teaching 
process seeks primarily to establish the organic relationships, though the 
purposive, mechanistic, and classificatory are not neglected. The occasion 
might arise in the student’s study of the world when the latter ways of 
looking at life are needed to illuminate the organic relationships. 

The age of resolution lends itself best to that type of teaching which 
focuses on the acquisition of definite knowledge and specialization. This 
calls for rather systematic work in the arts, sciences, technologies, profes- 
sions, and crafts. At this stage the learner is ready for the self-discipline 
demanded by rigorous acquisition of knowledge and the mastery of his 
lifes vocation. The mechanistic view of life, that concerned with exter- 
nal relations, will dominate this phase of the teaching-learning process. 
Again, the other views might come into play, but they will be secondary. 

The age of consummation is the period of self-education. At this 
stage the student should be competent enough to be his own teacher. 
He has decided on his way of life, his patterns of belief and action. He 
might still seek the assistance of other sources, teachers, experts, books, 
and the like. Exit in the main, the learner at this stage must be sclf- 
latight, for he must continue to learn after the days of formal schooling 
arc over. In this final stage the classificatory .view of life dominates. The 
learner has made the others (purposive, organic, and mechanistic) so 
much a part of him th.it conscious attention must be paid to them only 
occasionally. When a new question or problem arises or when new 
knowledge is acquired the learner classifies it according to its essential 
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learner will have some experience with the great variety of approaches 
that exist within the broad framework of human activity. Thus the 
learner will also be familiar with ordered pluralism. 

In summary, it seems that the student has hvo questions which he 
must answer. The first is, “Which of the many points of view presented 
in this text shall I choose as the guide to my professional work as 
teacher?” The students home background, personality traits, and educa- 
tional experiences will influence his choice. The views of his high school 
teachers and especially of his college professors will undoubtedly have 
some effect on his choice. These many influences might entice the student 
to go in several different directions at the same time leading him into 
eclecticism. Perhaps this is good, especially for the neophyte since it 
takes many years of study and experience to comprehend all the intri- 
cacies of the competing philosophies. But, as the student matures, studies 
more about educational history and philosophy at the graduate level, 
and acquires added teaching experience, he will more likely than not 
cast his lot with one of the schools of thought. 

The second question, and by far the more difficult one to answer, is, 
“Should there be a philosophy of American education?” Other countries 
have achieved great educational unity by espousing a single philosophy 
for their schools and some Influential American educators, politicians, 
scientists, and business leaders are demanding this kind of 'unity 
for American education. Furthermore, as the federal government plays a 
greater role in education through aid programs and the like the reality 
of a national system is not as remote as some might believe. 

The alternative to having a national philosophy to guide educational 
practice is educational pluralism. If the American public (and their edu- 
cators) agree that no official philosophy is needed or desirable this 
agreement in itself constitutes a certain type of unity, 
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Academic standards, 195 
Achievement,’ as criterion of evaluation, 
195f. 

Activity curriculum, in Dewey's theory, 

M(M3 

Activity methods, 146-19 
Adler, Mortimer, on nature of troth, 183 
Aesthetics: Dewey's theory of, 132f.; 
existentialist theory of, 231-33; idealis* 
tic theory of, 169f.; in communist ide- 
ology, 208-10; naturalistic view of, 
102; neo-conservative view of, 186- 
88; Platonic doctrines of, 38f.; Renais- 
sance theory of, 82f.; Whiteheads the- 
ory of, 255f. 

Ages of edacafibn, m ordered pfurahsm, 
295f. 

Aims: flexibility of, in liberal school, 20; 
of Christian education, 67f,; of educa- 
tional institutions, 19; of intellectualis- 
tic schools, 19; Spencer's statement of, 
135. See also Goals, Purposes 
American schools, as examples of plural- 
ism, 292-94 

Analysis: in ethical theory, 281f-; linguis- 
tic, 268-72; philosophical, 20^72 
Anguish, in existentialist philosophy, 228 
Anxiety, in existentialist philosophy, 228 
Aristode: inlellectualism of, 50; on cen- 
sorship, 52; on nature of man, 50 • 

Art: as form of fcnowledge, 187f; as func- 
tional or useful, 134; as mode of know- 
ing, 249; criteria of, 170; Dewey's no- 
tion of, 132f.; idealistic, theory of, 
169f.; relativity of standards of, 133f. 

Art criticism, theory of, lfi7f. 


Arts, fine: as leisure-time activities, 139f.; 
in existentialist curriculum, 237 

Atheism, as communist value, 207 

Augustine, St.: as critic of Roman brutal- 
ity, 60; on intellectual values, 67; on 
teaching methodology, 69f. 

Authoritarianism, view of discipline and 
freedom, 153 

Authority: ns source of ethical norms, 37; 
in Christian education, 64f.; role of in 
discipline, 271. 

Authority, educational: as source of 
Christian discipline, 71 


Bacon, Francis, on scientific method, 98 
Bacon, Friar Roger, 94 
Barton, George E., Jr., theory of ordered 
pluralism, 294-98 

Basedow, John B.: on discipline, 113; on 
evaluation, 110; on teaching method, 
108; view of curriculum of, 105f. 

Basic skills, in Dewey's curriculum, 
141f. 

Beauty, Platonic view of, 38f. See also 
Aesthetics 

Bell. Bernard I., on classroom discipline, 
197 

Bestor, Arthur E., Jr., as advocate of 
elitism, ISO 
Binet, Alfred, 150 
Body, Platonic doctrine of, 31 
Breed, R., on nature of truth, 183 
Broudy, Harry S.: as advocate of con- 
servatism, 178; on curriculum, J92f,; 
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DifTercnces, individual, ns viewed by 

neo-conservatives, 1801. ^ 

Difficulty, felt, as initial step in thinking, 

124 

Discipline; as control of mental 

177' as democratic interaction, 15Jt.: 
as function if authority, 27; as moral 
value. 208; Basedows theory ot, lio, 
Christian notion of, 701.; Comenius 
theory of, 113; conservative view of, 
27f.- democratic view of, 154; idealis- 
tic view of. 177f.; in communist educa- 
tion, 218-21; in existentialist school. 
239f ■ in Renaissance schools, OOt.; m 
Roman schools, 60; liberal notion of. 
28 111-14, 152-56; Makarenkos the- 
ory of, 218f.; naturalistic notion of, 11, 
12 neo-conservalive view ol, 

lobf.l Pestalozzi’s view of, 113; Pla- 
tonic view of. 48f.; positivistic view 
of, 285f.; Whiteheads view of. 2BJt. 
Discipline, mental, as goal of school. Mf. 
Disciplines, intellectual, as heart of cu 

DivS'lV. 'l" American educational phi- 

Dorioev'ski.^F'eodor, on existential free- 

Durfta^O; and education, lit.; Chris- 
Uan interpretation of. 62f.l Deweys 
relection of, 149; effect on education 
of. 12; evolutionist rejection of, IIB, 
in neo-conservalive educational theo^ 

179; Plato's doctrine of, 30f.; rejectio 
of, Ilf. 

Eclecticism, in educational philosophy, 

rwfdeBnitirot 4;'|fa: 

rionolTo philosophy, 4f. See aim Pur- 

^Sn^^^- 

E&‘’-lal, as goal of education. 
Effort!' as related to interest. 177f.-. 
Eg°Sani^“"deaIisrie rejection of. 

Emotions, as concern of schoo 


Empiricism, as criterion of meaning, 272f. 
Endurance, as criterion of beauty, 256 
Erasmus, Desiderius: as advocate of rea- 
son over faith, 78; place of in Renais- 
sance education, 76 
Eros, as condition for teaching, 46 
Essay examination, as means of determin- 
ing mental power, 176 
Esthetics. See Aesthetics 
Ethics: absolutism in, 17; analytic view 
of 281f.; Aristotelian view of, 50t.; 
Christian theory of, 66f.; communist 
theory of, 205-10; Dewey s theory of, 
130-32; emotive theory of, 279t.; ex- 
istentialist theory of, 230f.; humamst.c 
theory of, 80-82; idealistic theory ^ 
167-69; naturalistic theory of, 10^ 
102: neo-conservative theory of, 184- 
86; Platonic theory of, 36^9; relatm^ 
in 17, 130-32; Roman theory of, 55t.; 
Whitehead's theory of, 25^5 
Evaluation; according to liberals, 10^ 
11 ; according to philosophy of organ 
ism 262f.; as means of determining 
mental development, 195; « 
appraisal. Ill; as testing 
25t.; conservative view of, 25f., Wealis 
fo theory of, 175-77; in Chnst.an 

schools, 70; in humanistic schools, 89f., 
IrRoman schools, 60; in Soviet schoob. 
2168; in terms of total smwlb, 
floral view of, 26. 
conservative view of. 194-96, Festa 
loxxi-s view of. lI0l l.PW‘>™‘^2i‘|"sf; 
46-48; imsitivistic view of. 285. See 
also Testing , one . 

Evil; body or flesh as sourM of 621., 
Christian view of in education 7 • 
Evolution; Dam.-n-s th«ry of, IDf.. 
Dewey’s application of, 118f., pe 
cer’s theory of, ll* 

Examinations; in 

87-89; in Soviet schools, 217 
Existence, as prior to 

TT^ufpntialismz on aesthetics, 231-^, on 
^ educational discipline. 239f.; on cduca- 
freedom, 2398, on nature of 

truih, 2298: on teaching 
2378: rejection of 

^tion of, 2338: role 

In 229f • view of curriculum of, ZJor., 
l";fff individualism of. 2201.; view 
of knowledge ol. 2298; view of man 
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on teaching methodology, 194; theory 
of aesljietics of, 186-88 
Butler, J. D.; as exponent of neo-idealism, 
161; on effort, 177f.; on Interest, 177f.; 
on teaching methods, I74f. 


Capitalism, liberal opposition to, 137f. 

Cards, report, 151 

Categorical imperative, 168 

Cattell, W. M., 150 

Censorship: in Christian schools, 71; in 
Roman schools, 60 

Change: and education, 36; as essential 
to educational aims, 136; Platonic re- 
jeclion of, 35f, 

Change, social, as goal of school, 137f. 

China, education in Communist, 221(. 

Christian schools, treatment of secular 
knowledge, 68t. 

Christianity; ethical doctrines of, 66f.; 
foundations of, 61f.; influence of on 
education, 72; relation of discipline 
and freedom in, 70f. 

Cicero, ethical doctrines of, 55f. 

Citizenship, as curricular content, 139 
Classes, social, In Renaissance period, 75 
Classics: in Christian education, 67; place 
of in Jesuit curriculum, 86 
Gassification, in ordered pluralism, 294£. 
Coherence: as criterion of science, 275; 

as criterion of truth, 166f. 

Comenius, John A.: on curriculum, 104; 
on discipline, 113; on equality of op- 
portunity, 97; on evaluation, llO; on 
purpose of school, 104; on teaching 
method, I07f. 

Commerce, effect of on Renaissance edu- 
cation, 75 

Common ownership, as moral good, 206 
Communism: aesthetic theory of, 208-10; 
and educational discipline, 218-21; 
and educational freedom, 218-21; and 
scientific knowledge, 204f.; as ideologi- 
cal guide to theory of knowledge, 
204{.; ethical theories of, 205-10; 
teaching methods of, 214-16; view of 
currictilum of, 212-14; view of man of, 
203f.; view of morality of, 205-10 
Comprehensiveness, as criterion of sci- 
ence, 270 

Compt^ory education. In Soviet Union, 
213 

Conseruus: as established knowledge, 
125; phases of, 125f.; social, as crite- 
rion of good, 132 


Cotrsequcnces: as criterion of good, 131; 
as criterion of truth, 128; natural, as 
means of discipline, i52f. 

Conservative, meanings of, 2f., 8-27 
Contradiction, principle of, 160f. 

Contrast, ns criterion of beauty, 258 
Cooperation, as moral value, 206 
Creativity: in Soviet education, 220; in 
Soviet schools, 21Sf. 

Crilitasm, art, theory of, l87f. 
Curriculum: Aristotelian recommenda- 
tions for, 51; as ‘living,” 23f.; as or- 
ganized knowledge, 22; as prescribed 
learning, 22; communist view of, 212- 
14; conservative notion of, 21f.; group- 
centered theory of, I43f.: existentialist 
view of, 236f.; idealistic view of, 172f.; 
in British Renaissance schools, 85; in 
Christian schools, 68f.; in Jesuit schools, 
85f.; in Renaissance schools, 85-87; in 
Roman Empire, 57f.; liberal view of, 
23f.; limited view of, 21; neo-conserva- 
tlve view of, 190-93; positivistic view 
of, 282f.; Rousseau's theory of, 104f.; 
Spencer’s theory of, 138-40; stages of 
as viewed by philosophy of organism, 
259; utilitarian theory of, 138-4Q; 
viewed as needs and interests, 23f.; 
Whitehead’s view of, 258-61 
Curriculum, activity, in Dewey’s theory, 
140-43 

Curriculum, elementary, according to 
Plato, 41f. 


Darwin, Charles, evolutionary theory of, 
117 

Democracy: and curriculum, 23; as basis 
for discipline, 153f. 

Depression, effect of on education theory, 
137 

Depth, as criterion of beauty, 256 

Development, total, as purpose of school, 
103f. 

Dewey, John; as advocate of egalitarian- 
ism, 121f.; definition of truth of, 128; 
ethical theory of, 130-32; interpreta- 
tion of evolution of, 118f.; on aims of 
education, 135f.; on effort, 149; on 
freedom of will, 120f.; on interest, 
148f.; On mind-b^y dualism, 118f.; as 
philosopher of evolution, llSf.j rejec- 
tion of authority in ethics of, 131; the- 
ory of art os experience of, I32f. 

Dialectic, as curricular pattern of higher 
education, 43f. 
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Inlegralion, of cducntional a^'es and vi- 
sion?, 290 

Intellect, as primar>’ concern of school, 
182 

Intellectual disciplines, ns heart of cur- 
riculum. 191 

Inlellcctunlism; as aim of education, 19; 
as poal of school, 39f.; in communist 
education, 211; in curriculum construc- 
tion, 22; In Renaissance schools, 83f. 

Intelligence, as determiner of social class, 
31 

Interest: ns foundation of cuiriculum, 23; 
Dewey’s notion of, 148f.; Herbarls 
doctrine of, 148; idealistic view of, 
177f. 

Internationalism, as communist moral 
value, 2Q6f. 

Intuition, as function of reason, 165 

Isocrates: and rhetorical tradition, 49; on 
aims of education, 49 


Learning by doing, as guide to teaching 
107/. 

Lecture, as teaching method, 215 
Lenin, Nikolai; on discipline, 218; on 
purpose of school, 210 
Liberalism: and evaluation, 149-52; and 
teaching methods, 144-49; background 
of early movement, 94f.; in France, 
155; in Great Britain, 155; in Soviet 
Union, 154; meanings of, 2f., 8-27; 
view of discipline of, 152-56; view of 
freedom of, 152-56 

Life, social, as context for education, 119f. 
Linguistic analysis, 268-72 
Literature, as means of developing aes- 
thetic perception, 186 
Living, as goal of education, 136 
Living, family, preparation for, 139 
Locke, John: on freedom, 112; on nature 
of government, 97; on purpose of 
school, 103 


Jesuits; curricular plan of, 85f.; prelec- 
tion of, 87f, 


Kant, Immanuel, categorical imperative 
of as guide to morality, 168 
Khrushchev, Nikita, school reform of, 214 
Kilpatrick, William H., project method 
of, 148 

Kirk, Russell, on nature of ethics, 184 
Kneller, George: as expositor of existen- 
tialism, 227; theory of teaching of, 
237f. 

Knowing, as experiencing, 14 
Knowledge: as aim of reasoning, 164f.; 
as foundation of curriculum, 172f.; as 
goal of Soviet school, 213f.; as purpose 
of Christian schoob, 67f.; communist 
view of, 204f,; determination of as aim 
of evaluation, 194f,; existentialist the- 
ory of. 229f.; Herbarl’s theory of, 
122f.; humanistic theory of, 78f.; ide- 
alistic theory of, 164f.; naturalistic 
theory of, 97-99; neo-conservative the- 
ory of, 181-83; Roman theory of, 54; 
Whitehead's theory of, 24Sf, 

Knowledge, theory of, as problem-solv- 
ing, 123-25. See abo Problem-solving 


Labor, as communist value, 207 
Labor school, 212 


Makarenko, A.: theory of discipline of, 
218f.; view of man of, 203 
Man: as child of nature, 95-97; as spirit- 
ual being, 181; as viewed by human- 
ists, 77; as viewed by neo-conserva- 
tives, 179-81; Christian view of, 62; 
communist view of, 203f.; conservative 
view of, 9f.; existentialist view of, 227- 
29; humanistic notion of, 77f.; idealis- 
tic conception of, 16Z~64; liberal view 
of, 10-12; nature of, 9-12; naturalistic 
view of, 95-97; organic view of, 246- 
48; positivistic view of, 273f.; primacy 
of reason in, 77; Roman view of, 54; 
Whitehead's view of, 246-48 
Marx, Karl, on purpose of school, 2I0f. 
Marxism, and educational theory, 202f. 
Meaning, positivistic criterion of, 272f. 
Measurement, scientific approach to, I50f. 
Medieval education, 74 
^feIa^c4lton, Philipp, on curriculum of 
Protestant schools, 85 
Mental discipline, role of literature in, 49 
Mental processes, as object of cs’aluation, 
I75f. 

Method, Socratic, 194 
Methodology: according to philosophy of 
organism, 261f.; Aristotle's notion of, • 
Sli.i as problem-solving, 146'-48; Chris- 
tian vicsv of, 69/.; communist theory 
of, 214-16; existentialist view of, 237f.; 
Herbart's theory of, I44f.; in Renais- 
sance schools, 87-89; in Roman schools. 
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Icnowledgc, 229f.; as source of truth, 
99{. 

1 

Fadiman, CUflon, on nature of man, 179 
Faith; as funded truth, 65; as guide to 
reason and experience, 65f.5 as highest 
truth, 184; as source of knowledge, 64, 
182; relation of to reason, 78-80. See 
also Revelation 

Falsifiahility, as criterion of meaning, 273 
Family living, preparation for, 139 
Feltrc, Vittorino da, on moral value of 
classics, 82 

Fine arts: as leirure-lime activities, 139f.; 

in existentialist curriculum, 237 
FranVlin, Benjamin, and utilitarian cur- 
riculum, 106 

Freedom; as correlative of discipline, 
n2f.; as goal of education, 235; as 
group interaction, 152f.; as highest 
good for man, 231; as prerequisite to 
human existence, 228f.; as social inter- 
action, 121; Christian notion of, 70f.; 
conservative view of, 27f.; idealistic 
view of, 177f.; in communist educa- 
tion, 218-21; in existentialist school, 
239!.; in Renaissance schools, 99-92; 
In Roman schools, 60f.; liberal notion 
of, 27, 111-14, 152-56; naturalistic 
view of, 111-14; neo*conservative view 
of, 196f.} Platonic view of, 48f.: posi- 
tivistic view of, 285f.; Whitehead’s 
view of. 263-^ 


Calton, Sir Francis, 150 

Goal, of conservative schools, 19 

Goal of school, and equal opportunity, 

igf. 

Good: as object of reason, 17; as viewed 
by communism, 205-10; existentialist 
theory of, 230f.; idealistic notion of, 
167-69, immutability of, 17; naturalis- 
tic view of, lOOf,; Platonic view of, 
36-39; relativistic notion of, 17; utili- 
tarian view of, 18; viewed as accept- 
able consequences, 131; Whitehead’s 
notion of, 252-55. Sec alto Morality, 
Ethics, Values 

Grammar, Latin, as basis for intellectual 
development, 85f. 

CrammaT-analysis, as teaching method, 
87-89 

Green, Theodore: on curriculum, 172; on 
purpose of school, 171 


Growth, total, as criterion in evaluation, 

I09f.. I50f. 

Guilds, 74f. 

Habit formation, as goal of physical ed- 
ucation, 42f. 

Happiness, as final good, 184f. 

Harmony: ns criterion of art, 170; as cri- 
terion of beauty, 256 

Herbart, Johann: definition of truth of, 
127; doctrine of interest of, 148; on 
teaching methods, 144f.; theory of 
knowledge of, 122f. 

Home, Herman H.: on curriculum, 172; 
on systematic refutation of Dewey, 161 

Human nature: as good, 19-12; fallen 
condition of, 9f.; unversality of, 10. 
133 

Humanism: aesthetic doctrines of, 82f.; 
and Christian asceticism, 77, 81; and 
educational methodolgy, 87-89; Chris- 
tian interpretation of, 76; concept of 
freedom and discipline of, 90-92; rela- 
tion of to Platonism, 76; on purpose of 
school, 83f.; Renaissance intrepretatlon 
of, 76 

Hutchins, Robert M.: on nature of know- 
ing, 182; on purpose of school, IBSf. 


Ideas, Plato’s doctrine of, 34 
Idealism: aesthetic theory of, 169{.; con- 
ception of man of, 162-64; conception 
of mind of, 162f.; theory of evalua- 
tion of, 175-77; theory of truth of, 
165-67; View of curriculum of, 172f.; 
view of discipline of, YHi,; view of 
freedom of, 177f. 

Ideology, as limitation on freedom, 221 
Imagination, as concern of school, 171 
Imitation, as method of teaching-learning, 
45 

Immortality; as essential to human na- 
ture, 183; Whitehead’s view of, 247 
Immutable truth, Plato’s view of, 35f. 
Immutability; in Whitehead’s ethics, 253; 

in WTiitehead’s view of truth, 251f. 
Imperative, categorical, 168 
Individual, as related to society, 119f. 
See also Society 

Individual differences: as viewed by neo- 
tonservatlves, 180; in humanistic view 
of man, 77 

Individualism, as viewed by existential- 
ists, 226f. 
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monistic view of, 21(^12; conserva* 
tive view of, 188f.; in existentialist 
thought, 235; in Roman Empire, 56f.j 
liberal view of, 134-38; positivistic the- 
oiy of, 282;Whitehead*s notion of, 257f. 

Punishment: as means of achieving dis- 
cipline, 71; as means of control, 60f. 


Quintilian, on teaching methods, 59 


Rationalism, and school practice, 13 
Realism, socialistic: as national philoso- 
phy of education, 290; in art, 209f. 
Reason: as knowing faculty, 13; as source 
of truth, 78-80; as superior to senses, 
13; in Whitehead’s theory, 249 
Reasoning, as innate activity of mind, 165 
Reconstructionism: curricular theory of, 
143f.; ethical theory of, 132; theory of 
knowledge of, 125f.; theory of truth 
of. 129 

Relations, organic, in ordered pluralism, 
294 

Relativity: in Whitehead’s ethics, 253; in 
Whitehead’s view of truth, 251f. 
Reliability, as criterion of science, 275 
Renaissance, social background of, 74-76. 

See also Humanism 
Report cards, 151 

Revelation: as guide to truth, 184; as 
source of knowledge, 182 
Rhetoric, as means of intellectual perfec- 
tion, 81 

Rickover, Adm. Hyman G.; on nature of 
man, 179; on universality of truth, 184 
Roman Empire, Greek influence in, 53f. 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., as advocate of 
liberalism, 173 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques: ethical doctrines 
of, lOlf.; on evaluation, 109f.; on free- 
dom, 112; on 'nature of government, 
97; on nature of man, 96f.; on purpose 
of school; 103; on role of experience, 
99; on stages of curriculum, 104f. 


Salvation: as purpose of man’s existence, 
62f.; as ultimate goal of education, 9 
Sartre, Jean Paul, on anture of man, 227f. 
School: as stronghold against change, 36; 

purpose of, 10 
School, labor, 212 

Science: as basis of educational theory, 
123; as source of truth, 250; positivistic 


criteria of, 275f.; role of in commu- 
nism, 204f. 

Sciences, classification of, 278f. 

Scientific method; beginnings of, 98f.; 

viewed as problem-solving, 123 
Screening: as goal of testing, 46f.; as pur- 
pose of lower schools, 40f. 

Self-control, as aim of situational tests, 
47f. 

Self-government, in Soviet schools, 220f. 
Self-preservation, knowledge needed for, 
138 

Self-realization, as purpose of school, 171 
Senses, development of as concern of 
school, 171 

Skepticism, in logical positivism, 279 
Skills, basic, in Dewey’s curriculum, 141f. 
Social change, as goal of school, 137f. 
Social consensus, as goal of problem- 
solving, 125 

Social efficiency, as goal of education, 
136f. 

Social goals, refection of by neo-conserva- 
tiyes, 189 

Social life: as context for education, 
119/.; as focus of curriculum, 140f. 

Social vanguard, theory of school, 137f. 
Socialistic realism: as national philost^hy 
of education, 290; in art, 209f. 

Society: as context for development of 
individual, 119f.; as guide to morality, 
130h See also Individual 
Society, Homan, 53f. 

Socratic method, 44f., 194: in idealistic 
school, 174 

Soviet Union, importance of educational 
theory of, 202f. 

Spencer, Herbert: evolutionary theory of, 
117f.; on curriculum, 138—40; on free- 
dom of will, 120; on scientific basis for 
education, 123; on teaching methods, 
145f. 

Standards: in Soviet schools, 217; aca- 
demic, 195 

Sturm, on curriculum of humanistic gym- 
nasium, 85 

Subjectivity, in existentialist theory of 
knowledge, 229f. 

Subject matter, role of in Dewey’s cur- 
riculum, I41f. 


Teacher, as center of educative process, 
274/. 

Teaching: logical approach to, 261f,; psy- 
chological approa^ to, 261 
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58f.; liberal notion of, 24; liberal the- 
ory of, 144-49; neo-conservatlve view 
of, lQ3f.; of Basedow, 108; of Pesta- 
lozzi, 108; platonic noUon of, 44-48; 
positivistic view of, 283f.; Spericers 
theory of, 145; teacher-centered ap- 
proach to, 24 

Methods: and activity, 25; conservative 
view of, 24 

Methods, activity, 146-49 
Mind; as reason, 9; as spirit, 9; idealistic 
view of, 162f. 

Moderation, as goal of physical educa- 
tion, 42f. 

Molnar, Thomas, on immutability of 
truth, 183 

Morality: as innate idea, IV; communist 
view of, 205-10; idealistic view of, 
167-69; neo-conscTvative notion of, 
'184-86; traditional notion of, 17; 
^Vh^tehead‘s view of, 252-55 


Nationalism, 75 

Natural consequences, disciplinary the- 
ory of, 112f. 

Natural method, 107-9 
Naturalism: methodology of, 107-9; re- 
lection of traditional morality, lOlf. 
Needs, os foundation of curriculum, 23 
Neo-conservatism: and behavioral sci- 
ences, 181; as anti-Deweyism, 160; on 
curriculum, 190-93; on discipline, 
lC6f.; on freedom, 190f.; theory of 
ethics of, 184-86; Uwory of evalua- 
tion of, 104-96, theory of knowledge 
of, 181-83, view of aesthetics of, 186- 
88; view of teaching methods of, I93f. 

New Testament, on nature of nun, 02-64 


Obedience: as goal o! Cliristian disci 
pline, 71; os goal of discipline, 27 
Objective eiarnfnatioru, weaknesses of, 

nsf. 

Ob)ectlves. educational, according to 
Plato, 39-41, See olro Aims, Purposes 
Ordered pluralism, 294-98: present status 
of, 297 

Organic TtUtions, in ordered pluralism, 
26t 

Organism, philosophy of, 244 f. 

Organism, philosophical, as American 
philosophy of education. 291 
Original stn, Christian view of, 62f. 
Ossmerthip, common, as moral good, 200 
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